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What will $160 buy 
ou that $50 won't? 


You can’t go wrong buying 
either of these cameras. 

They both deliver big, beau- 
tiful color prints in 60 seconds. 

So why pay all that extra 
money for the one on the left? 

Why? Sit back and listen. 

It has a superb Zeiss Ikon 
single-window range- and view- 
finder that automatically cor- 
rects for parallax and field size. 





It has a transistorized shutter 
that lets you make black-and- 
white pictures indoors without 
flash, and even make perfect time 
exposures up to 10 seconds, auto- 
matically. 

If youadd special Polaroidcam- 
era accessories, you can create 
beautiful portraits and close-ups. 

The expensive model has a 
sharp triplet lens. Two exposure 





ranges for color, two for black- 
and-white. An all-metal body 
with brushed chrome finish. 
And a flashgun. 

All in all, it’s the finest auto- 
matic camera Polaroid has ever 
produced. 

$160 model? $50 model? As 
we said, you can’t go wrong. 

Not buying either one—that’s 
where you could go wrong. 

POLAROID® 








‘We checked every ang 
then graduated to 


flameless electric heat 


Building developer: 
“Electric heat saved 
us so much space we 
gained an extra floor 
of rental units.” 


a 


hed 
~ 






Homemaker: 
“Believe me... you can’t beat 


Plant manager: 
“Flexibility. With electric 
heat | could intermix several 
types of heating systems in 


electric heat for cleanliness 
or comfort.’ 








Nursing home 
administrator: 
We insisted on rigid 
control of temperature in 









our production and office 
areas to solve different 
problems.” 


each room to guarantee the 
comfort of our residents. 
Electric heat was the 
answer.” 


a hive 
| BETTER 
tte > ELECTRICALLY 


“enpyer Edison Electric | 
"“e, ectric Institute 
craven 750 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 








Electric heat—found nationwide in 175,000 commercial and industrial buildings...in 3 million households. 
Get the facts. Ask your architect or consulting engineer for an evaluation of flameless electric heat. 
Or call your electric light and power company. 
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NML insurance a basic part of | ecurity program 


Northwestern Mutual policyowner. Through many years, Mr. Neumann has made 





KARSH, OTTAV 


WENCEL A. NEUMANN, Jr., President, DeLaval Separator Company, Poughkeepsie, New York 


“When you buy life insurance, 
plan on living to enjoy it.’ 


Today, we are told, three out of four men live to enjoy (J There is a difference in Northwestern Mutual Life. NMI 


retirement. [] To me, this says a man’s life insurance for schools, seminars and instruction materials provide its 
family protection should also be planned for the cash agents with a continuing education second to none. (] Over 
values it can build up. These can grow into sizable reserves half of all established NML agents are Chartered Life Under 


for retirement use—ftor younger men, olten writers (CLU). One in three is a member 
much more than the total dollars that are of the Million Dollar Round Table. Both 
A sound protection- ratios are far above average. [1] The best 
counsel costs nothing extra, so why not 
let an NML agent help you? 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE — MILWAUKEE 


paid in premiums 
retirement plan demands skilled analysis 
So it pays to depend only on an able life 
agent with a good company 
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WHEN YOU STAY ATA LOEW'S HOTEL: 
YOU DONT TAKE A TAXI TO A GREAT RESTAURANT, 
YOU TAKE THE ELEVATOR. 


There’s nothing like a nice juicy traffic jam 
to ruin a nice juicy steak. In fact, going out to dinner 
sometimes can actually ruin your appetite. So we 
make sure you don’t have far to go. 

hime aes 

Downstairs at the Drake in New York 
is Shepheard’s and Steak Nino. 

Downstairs at the Ambassadors in Chicago is 
the Pump Room and Shashlik on a flaming sword. 

Downstairs at every Loew’s Hotel, there’s a 
superb restaurant. Where you're treated like a guest. 
Not a customer. 

That’s why we don’t have to call our Hotels 
“Loew’s Americana” or ‘‘Loew’s Paradise Island” for 
you to know they're Loew’s Hotels. Things like our 
fine food speak for themselves. 

So, if you don’t stay at a Loew’s Hotel for our 
service, stay for our food. 

After basil. it’s only a short trip back to 





the hotel. z= 
J 
ae ol S: ew's hotels 
K City: THE REGENCY, THE DRAKE, THE WARWICK, = THE AMERICANA, THE SUMMIT, CITY SQUIRE MOTOR INN, LOEW'S MIDTOWN MOTOR INN, 


TOR LODGE. CHICAGO: HOTELS AMBASSADOR, SAN FRANCISCO; HOTEL MARK HOPKINS, MIAMI BEACH: AMERICANA OF BAL HARBOUR. PUERTO RICO. 
be: A AMERICANA OF SAN JUAN. NASSAU, BAHAMAS: PARADISE ISLAND HOTEL & VILLAS. PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRESIDENT 















- Our attitude toward banking is ~ 
simple: cut out the red tape. 


We don’t make snap judgements at 
National Boulevard Bank. But we don’t 
ponder problems to death, either. We teach 
our people to act. Fast. And we ask them to 
think for themselves. (Did you ever see a 
camel? That's a horse built by a committee.) 

We don’t have any stock answers. No pat 
formulas. No textbook hedges. Ask a ques- 
tion. You get an eyeball-to-eyeball answer. 

This is a new breed of banker who is 
fast, creative, and personal. Bright young 
Turks with hustle. Seniors who keep them 
hustling in the right direction. (Our Presi- 
dent is 42, our Chief Executive Officer, 44.) 

When you cut through to the heart of it, 
banks are pretty much alike. We all buy 
money and we rent money out. Our rates 
are determined by law. George Washington 
is on everyone's one dollar bill. 

People make the difference at National 
Boulevard Bank. People are National 
Boulevard Bank. We grew up there. If you 
want to know how much we've grown, send 
for a copy of our annual report. Just write 
Hans W. Wanders, our President. He’s one 
of our people. 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO + 


400-410 N. Michigan Ave. Phone 467-4100 » Member FDIC 


what in the world is Fedders doing in the hamburger business? 


beefing up profits for Red Barn’s fast service, coast-to-coast, restaurant chain 
with central air conditioning and heating systems. 


vide hundreds of tons of ¢ ooling for even the biggest structures 


Fedders self-contained systems cost far less than elaborate, 
Whether used singly or in multiples, the price per ton couldn’t 


field-assembled systems because they are factory assembled 
All the expensive work has already been done at the factory— be lower. These money-saving units range up to 20 tons in 
assembly, wiring, charging ...everything’s inside the unit. Instal- cooling, 395,000 BTU’s in heating 

It figures why Fedders is in the hamburger business. In hun- 
dreds of other retail and industrial enterprises as well. Thousands 
and thousands of home owners, too, have discovered that 
Fedders central systems cost less and made it easier to air condi- 


lation is easy; hook up and they're operating 

Fedders systems free up space because they install outside 
They save overhead continuously because they don’t need a 
team of experts to run them. Quite simply, they're a modern, 
more economical way to provide central air conditioning tion their own homes 

No job is too big. Installed in multiples, Fedders units can pro- Couldn't you profit by Fedders presence? 


a — elo] ae 


CENTRAL AIR CONDITIONING AND HEATING 


Major G¥tributor anc terece ports across the ration Conon, Mew Jersey 08017 








Jean, the Elevator Operator 
welcomes you 


to the Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


. . . Where you can relax in a 
bigt-lalelar-haatles-jelal-a-B-lanlie mtb 
urious surroundings. Enjoy 
dat Bilal-t-aa-letetelualileler-idlelire 
elegant dining rooms, 
foveles ae-liMmlelelale|-1-emr-j e]-lelt-| 
meeting rooms for 


groups of 12 to 1000. 
And the LaSalle is 
conveniently lo- 
cated ...within 
eel diate Melty e-laler-) 

of Chicago's 
important 
business of- 

fices, fine 
shopping, 
theatres, 

dining. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CARTE BLANCHE 
Ss & DINERS’ CLUB 


Private facilities are available for groups of from 12 to 1000. 
For further information and our illustrated brochure, call or write: 


TELEPHONE (312) 372-0700 +» TELETYPE 222-0110 


se} LaSalle 


The Hotel of LaSalle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 





TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Wednesday, June 26 

ABC WEDNESDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11 p.m.).* Sophia Loren, Maximilian Schell 
and Fredric March in Jean-Paul Sartre's 
The Condemned of Altona (1963) 

THE CITIES (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “To Build 
the Future.” concluding segment of a 
three-part series on America’s decaying 





urban centers. weighs two urbanological 
alternatives enewing existing cilies Of 
building entirely new ones on unused land 

and discusses problems and promises 
inherent in each. Walter Cronkite reports 


Thursday, June 27 

TIME FOR AMERICANS (ABC, 10-11 p.m.) 
“Bias and the Media, Part 1,” an ex- 
amination of racism in communications, 
is the starting point for this series based 
on the proposition that ‘nice’ America ts 
indeed racist. North and South, black 
and white. Singers Harry Belafonte and 
Lena Horne, Writer Lawrence Neal and 
Psychiatrist Dr. Alvin Poussaint discuss 
the problems 


Friday, June 28 
COACHES ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL GAME 
(ABC, 8:30-11:30 p.m.). Top 60 college se- 
niors of the 1967 season compete (East 
against West) on the Atlanta Stadium 
gridiron 


Saturday, June 29 
ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5 
6:30 p.m.). Six British mountaineers top 
the Old Man of Hoy, a windswept, 450- 
ft. sandstone pinnacle in the Orkney Is- 
lands of Scotland 


Sunday, June 30 

DISCOVERY ‘68 (ABC, 11:30-noon). The 
French influence is visible, audible and edi 
ble throughout this study of “Cajun Coun 
try” in southern Louisiana 

VIA UPPSALA (NBC, 1:30-2:30 p.m.). Sec- 
retary-General of the World Council of 
Churches Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, in 
conversation with Edwin Newman, pre 
views the Fourth Assembly of the Coun 
cil, which will take place in Uppsala, 
Sweden, July 4 through 19 

THE 21ST CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.) 
The reality of “spare-parts surgery - 
transplantation of vital organs today and 
the prospect that every part of the body 
may be replaceable tomorrow—dominates 
this discussion of a future “Man-Made 
Mar Reps 


Monday, July 1 
PREMIERE (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “Call to 


Dange first play in this summer dra 
matic anthology replacing The Carol Bur 
net’ Sho stars CBS Regular Peter 
Graves (Mission: Impossible) and James 
Gregory as Government agents assigned 


to recover the stolen master plates for 
the U.S. $10 bill 
Tuesday, July 2 

OF BLACK AMERICA (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Bill Cosby guides viewers through a jun- 
gle of black and white attitudes in “Black 
History: Lost, Stolen ot Strayed,” open- 
ing chapter of a series portraying the 
evolution of the Negro American from 


* All times E.D.1 
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Every morning you get up, get 
dressed, have some breakfast. You step 
into the nice, fresh air. You get into your 
car. You start it up 

And you proceed to get your engine 
filthy. 

Keep doing it and you might find your- 
self in trouble. With an expensive repair 
bill to boot 

Because a filthy engine can cause a 
breakdown. And extra wear and tear on 
parts 

Take dirt in your carburetor. The more 


This morning, 
_ Start cleaning your engine 
on the way to work. 


there is, the more likely you're wasting 
gasoline. (That's the stuff you pay us 
good money for.) 

Or dirt in the PCV valve (an anti-air- 
pollution device). It can cause your car 
to stall. Which may not seem like a big 
thing—unless you've only got 5 minutes 
to catch a train. Or you're stalled at an 
intersection 

So what are you supposed to do? Stop 
driving? No. Start buying Mobil Gaso- 
lines. Both Mobil Premium and Mobil 
Regular are Detergent Gasolines. They 





help clean vital parts of your engine, 
while you drive. And help keep them 
clean 

Mobil Detergent Gasoline will clean a 
dirty carburetor 

It will unclog a clogged PCV valve 

It will even clean out an oil screen 
that's filthy. 

You really ought to feed your car some 
Mobil Detergent Gasoline this morning 

It will probably get to work feeling bet 


ter than you do f fl i il 
Deterge’ 


int Gasoline 






THE BLOATED FILE 


extra clarity you're looking 

for. Copies so sharp and clear 

they're a treat for the eye 
instead of a torment. Reason? 

Minolta’s Rokkor Lens System. 

(Astronaut John Glenn used a 

Rokkor Lens to take pictures 

in outer space). 

Push a button. No warm-up wait. 
Copies newspapers, magazines, 
books, memos, letters, 3-D objects, 
you name it. Up to 24 copies 
automatically. Up to 250 continuous 
copies, too. 

You can buy, rent, lease or meter 
the Minolta/ Graphic 200 Copier. 
For a free demonstration and more 
facts, drop us a line today. Get 
better copies without bloated files 
Or bloated bills. 


mmunications ’ | ~ 
| | 


} 


Read how the new Minolta/ 
Graphic 200 Copier can help 
you slim down fat office files. 
And bulging expenses. 

The new 200 is the world’s 
first low-cost* electrostatic 
copier that lets you reduce bulky 
originals (up to 12” x 16”) down 
to letter-size copies (842” x 11”). 
Saves valuable file space. Avoids 
overstuffed folders. And you won't 
need to buy so much paper, either. 

Best of all, the 200 slenderizes 
your copying costs. Average cost 
per copy: Only 2¢. (Right now 
you're probably paying 3%2¢ —at 
the very least.) 

The 200 delivers both same-size 
and reduced-size copies. No extra 
cost either way. But you get the 





*Sugeested list pri 








USA Distributor: Grapt 
Canada: Block & Andersor 
Common Market Countr 
Netherlands, And in Switz 
Greece uth Africa, A 














| MINOLTA/GRAPHIC 20) COPIER 


tinolta Corp., Dept. T-1, 200 Park Avenue South, New Y. 10003 
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his roots in Africa through the American 
Revolution, in and out of slavery, to the 
present day. 


Check local listings for date and time of 
these NET programs: 

NET PLAYHOUSE (shown on Fridays). 
“Thirteen Against Fate: The Widower,” 
another in this package of 13 BBC-pro- 
duced plays based on Georges Simenon 
mysteries, dwells on a wife's suicide and 
a husband's self-delusion, 

NET FESTIVAL. In “The Five Faces of 
Jazz, Newport 1967,” Host Herbie Mann 
traces the origin of Middle and Near East- 
ern music with the help of his quintet, 
then turns the stage over to African 
Drummer Olatunji, Brazilian Guitarist 
Luis Henrique and Hungarian Guitarist 
Gabor Szabo—all demonstrating — the 
form’s roots and reverberations in other 
musical cultures. 


THEATER 


For those in a theatergoing mood, Man- 
hattan offers good holdovers of seasons 
past while special summer events are be- 
ing performed in limited runs. 

THE NEW YORK SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
brings the Bard to Central Park. Henry 
iV, Parts 1 and 2, plays alternate eve- 
nings through Aug. 2. Artistic Director 
Gerald Freedman guides Stacy Keach as 
the incorrigible Falstaff and Sam Water- 
ston as the slumming Prince Hal. Then 
Romeo and Juliet moves into the Dela- 
corte Theater on Aug. 7, with Martin 
Sheen and Susan MacArthur in the title 
roles. 

THEATRE DE LA CITE. Roger Planchon di- 
rects one of the leading companies of 
France during its visit to the Vivian Beau- 
mont Theater for the Lincoln Center Fes- 
tival “68. Dumas Pére’s The Three Muske- 
teers and two Moliére classics, George 
Dandin and Tartuffe, will be playing 


| through July 14 


ATEVWE 212, the experimental studio com- 
pany of Belgrade, is the second troupe in 


| the Lincoln Center Festival. Under the di- 





rection of Mira Trailovic, the Yugoslavs 
will present four plays in Serbo-Croatian, 
with earphones providing instant English 
translation, Aleksandar Popovic’s Bora, 
the Tailor, Alfred Jarry’s King Ubu, Ed- 
ward Albee’s Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?, and Roger Vitrac’s Victor or the 
Children Take Over will run in repertory 
in the Forum Theater through July 14 


RECORDS 


Instrumental & Electronic 


PIERRE HENRY: LE VOYAGE (Mercury) 
Old-fashioned program music played by 
newfangled electronic means—and what a 
program. Following the text of the Ti- 
betan Book of the Dead, the work details 
the experiences of a dying man from his 
last breath on earth to his first breath as 
a reincarnated spirit. The eerie chirps and 
breathy gurgles are as disembodied as 
sound can be. A graduate of the Paris Con- 
servatory, Henry once composed for con- 
ventional instruments, but found that the 
sonorities in his head required new out- 
lets; he has since made his name with his 
new sound mixes. 

ALBERTO GINASTERA: CONCERTO FOR PIi- 
ANO AND ORCHESTRA (RCA Victor). The 
violent and voluptuous new opera Bomar- 
zo (Time, May 26, 1967) demonstrates 
that Argentina’s Ginastera does not let 
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V.VO. 


YEARS OLD 


BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN oe BY 


LEITH - SCOTLAND - ESTD. 1878 






SCOTCH WHISKY 


CH WHISKIES - PRODUCE OF SCOTLAND 
ALL EXTRA QUALITY 


4/5 QUART 





MCKESSON LIQUOR CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 


How to translate 


a Scotch label. 


4 


All right, from top to bottom: 


When the medals were passed out, 
we took more than our share. 


Gold Bar means we are absolutely 
committed to 18-karat excellence. 


Martin's means James Martin 
wasn't a bit ashamed to put his 
name on his product. 


Original V,V.O. translates as Scotch 
made by our original very, very old 
methods. (Nobody yet has greeted 
our distiller with, ‘What's new?"’). 


Blended Scotch Whisky, as 
opposed to unblended Scotch 


whiskey, tells you we've 
harmonized a number of light 
whiskies into one lovely Scotch 
tune. 


All of these whiskies were 
Produced in Scotland, of course. 


And they're 100% Scotch whiskies. 


(A nip of the Irish would be 
interesting. Though a Scotch-Irish 
on the rocks might prove stormy.) 


All Extra Quality? We've got the 
bills to prove it. 


‘8 Years Old’ is worth signaling in 
red, we think. That extra couple of 
years Martin's takes to age 
smooths the taste no end. 


Martin's is a full 86.8 proof, of 
course. And it’s blended and 
bottled in Scotland. 


After creating something as fine as 
this Scotch, it would be wrong not 
to see it into your hands safe and 
sealed. 


And finally, James Martin & Co. 
Ltd. has been creating an estimable 
Scotch since 1878, in the classic 
old distillery town of Leith. 


End of translation from the Scotch. 
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Let us lobby 
for you in 
Los Angeles 


STAY AT THE BILTMORE and give 
yourself more influence in Los Angeles. 
It's the way to be “in’’—in the West's 
largest hotel, in the best downtown 
location, in the hub of Los Angeles 
activity. The elegant, newly-decorated 
Biltmore is the best address you can 
give on your Southern California visits. 
And it's yours from $12.50 single. For 
instant reservations: Chicago 263-7769 
or your travel agent. 


Bilimere ot 
Bas oa 


treats you in the grand manner. 
5th and Olive Streets, Los Angeles 
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such modern disciplines as serial tech- 
nique stand in the way of red-blooded 
musical drama. His concerto is full of mel- 
low drama as well—racing scales, rushing 
rhythms and suspenseful pauses, after 
which, sometimes, nothing much follows. 
Nevertheless, orchestral color is beauti- 
fully provided by the Boston Symphony 
under Erich Leinsdorf, and flashy key- 
board fireworks are brilliantly set off by 
the young Brazilian pianist Joao Carlos 
Martins. 

JOAQUIN TURINA: PIANO MUSIC (Epic). 
After a stint in Paris, Turina in 1907 
turned to his native Andalusian songs 
and dances as musical inspiration. He did 
not transcribe them literally, but filtered 
them into short sequences marked by a 
muted gaiety. Barcelona-born Virtuosa 
Alicia de Larrocha, who has brought so 
much Spanish piano music out of the clos- 
et for her successful U.S. tours and ear- 
lier recordings, lovingly colors and polish- 
es her Turinas (Danzas Fantdsticas, San- 
licar de Barrameda), 

JOHN EATON: MICROTONAL 
(Decca). 
smaller than the half 
would seem unsuitable. 
can do it. Composer Eaton tuned them a 
quarter of a tone apart and placed them 
at a right angle to each other. Seated in 


FANTASY 


tone, the 


For a piece requiring intervals | 
piano | 
But two pianos | 


the corner between them, he plays this des- | 


ultory and dissonant reverie. The result is 
tingly and agreeable compared with the ef- 
fect of his works for the Syn-Ket, the 
electronic instrument that can be played 
“live” in the concert hall (Time, May 24). 
The Syn-Ket compositions recorded here 
with the Fantasy are marred by all too 
many blips, bleeps and squeaks. 

JOAQUIN RODRIGO: FANTASIA PARA UN 
GENTILHOMBRE (Columbia). The blind Span- 
ish composer wrote this fantasy for gui- 
tar and chamber orchestra in 1954, but it 
harks back 300 years in mood and mel- 
ody. since it is a new setting for five old 
Spanish dance tunes, John Williams, the 
27-year-old Australian who was anointed 
“Prince of the Guitar” by his early teach- 
er, Segovia, plays with nostalgic elegance, 
producing smoothly connected phrases in 
dances like the Villano and striking, swift- 
ly plucked cross rhythms in the Hatchet 
Dance. 


CINEMA 


2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. In a chilling 
study of the metaphysical implications of 
space travel, Director Stanley Kubrick de- 
ploys the most dazzling visual happenings 
and technical achievements in the history 
of the motion picture. 

PETULIA. The city of San Francisco is 
clearly the star of this whimsical, some- 
times bitter Richard Lester film about 
the switched-on love affair of a middle- 
aged doctor (George C, Scott) and a 
kooky young wife (Julie Christie). 

LES CARABINIERS, Blending some doc- 
umentary footage with his own, not al- 
together somber, view of war Director 
Jean-Luc Godard comes up with an art- 
ful portrait of man in combat that may 
be his best film since Breathless. 

THE FIFTH HORSEMAN IS FEAR. The hor- 
ror of the Nazi occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia is starkly rendered in this sym- 
bolic film written and directed by Zbynek 
Brynych. ? 

BELLE DE JOUR. Aging but still arch, 
Spanish Director Luis Bufuel has filled 
this piece of baroque pornography about 


the obsessive fantasies of a young house- | 


ACCEPTED 
EVERYWHERE 


insist on 


COOK 


WORLD FAMOUS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 





4a00D-000EE $40~7 LE0~ le 


only 75¢ per S100 
ON THE ISSUANCE CHARGE 
WHY PAY MORE? 


THOS. COOK & SON 


THE TWO most 


EXCITING WORDS 
IN THE STOCK MARKET 
TODAY ARE 
COMPUTER INVESTMENTS 
Add another word: SEMINAR! 


What do you know about Computers? You, 
Mr. Stock Broker, Mr. Analyst, Mr. Alert In- 
vestor — can gain a lot From: Computer 
Research Bureau's 


COMPUTER INVESTMENT SEMINARS! 


An Afternoon Course Covering Computer Stock 
Evaluations — New Products Forecasts — 
New Emerging Companies Explained — Ex- 
panding Industry Investment Potential — 
Sectors Defined — Products Pictured — etc. 
etc, etc. 


Soon in your city — Boston, June 24; New York 
City, June 26; Chicago, July 8; St. Louis, July 9; 
Dallas, July 10; 12:30 - 6 p.m. Advance Registra- 
tion $75.00. For Further Information: George 
Fisher, National Seminar Director — Computer Re- 
search Bureau, 6214 W. Manchester Bivd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90045, (213) 670-8546. 
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APPOINTMENT ONLY. 
TELEPHONE 

(312) 338-7400. 

CABLE; DUNBUILD, 


i 
A 


CHICAGO. 





What makes a 
Manpower 


White Glove Girl 
etter than 
ordinary 
vacation 
replacements? 


anpower does! 


through better 
selection, better testing 
and exclusive 
special “‘situation” 
training. This year 
...don’t gamble... 
call early for the 










TYPISTS * STENOS 
* RECEPTIONISTS 
OFFICE MACHINE 
OPERATORS «+ 

KEY PUNCH 
OPERATORS « 
FILE CLERKS 


TEMPORARY HELP FOR: OFFICES. DATA PROCESSING DEPARTMENTS, MARKETING AND MER- 

CHANDISING PROGRAMS, PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES, TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS, PRO. 

DUCTION AND ASSEMBLY LINES. * MORE THAN 550 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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wife (Catherine Deneuve) with some of 
his most mordant jokes and anticlerical 
broadsides 

THE ODD COUPLE. Neil Simon's Broad- 
way hit about an alimony-poor sports- 
writer (Walter Matthau) and his divorce- 
bound buddy Uack Lemmon) is trans- 
ferred to the screen virtually intact, al- 
though Actor Matthau’s comic genius 
more than compensates for the static 
mise en scene 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


THE RIGHT PEOPLE, by Stephen Birming- 
ham. A gossipy, often malicious examina- 
tion of haut monde that brings the well- 
born and well-climbed down to earth with 
a clatter, 

THE MONEY GAME, by ‘Adam Smith,” né 
George Goodman. The stock market and 
all its auric mysteries are explained with 
antic hilarity by a seasoned observer. 

ENDERBY, by Anthony Burgess. A jaun- 
ty account of the taming of a poet, 
demonstrating with scurrilous charm that 
an artist is a man who expresses for all 
men their unbuttoned true selves. 

TRUE GRIT, by Charles Portis. High camp 
comes artfully close to original America- 
na in this yarn of a sassy 14-year-old 
Arkansan heroine who avenges her dad- 
dy’s murder back in the 1870s, 

TOWARD A DEMOCRATIC LEFT, by Mi- 
chael Harrington. The political evangelist 
who roused the conscience of the U.S. on 
behalf of the poor (The Other America) 
now turns to proposals for reshaping 
American political and economic life 
through the creation of a new party im- 
bued with social concern. 

THE ARMIES OF THE NIGHT, by Norman 
Muiler. With unabashed language and un- 
blushing candor, the author delineates his 
own mock-heroic role during last fall's 
peace assault on the Pentagon. 

LYTTON STRACHEY, by Michael Holroyd. 
The madly eccentric life and odd times 
of the author of Eminent Victorians, over- 
whelmingly documented in 1,229 improb- 
ably fascinating pages. 

COUPLES, by John Updike. One of Amer- 
ica’s most stylish novelists turns his lyric 
imagination loose on adultery and the 
search for salvation in a richly plotted 
story set in a New England small town 
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| Stronger, 
Bolder, Ballantine Ale does more for you 


than any beer could. 
It’s brewed with a little more courage 
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Astronger, bolder taste 
that really means business. 


‘ae : 
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i make an ale man out of you. 


Ballantine Ale xxx has a taste you can feel. 


P. BALLANTINE & SONS, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











Back in 1890, if you became disabled, 
friends passed the hat. 

Our Paul Revere Life Insurance 
Company figured out a better way. 


A good thing. 


People just don’t seem to have 
friends like those any more. 


Not, mind you, that they wouldn't 
want to help. It’s just that 
everything costs so much more 
nowadays. 

Our people recognized the problem. And 
pioneered the non-cancellable, guaranteed 
premium income-replacement policy. 

Likewise guaranteed renewable, adjust- 
able premium health plans. And some of the 
finest values in life and group insurance. 

You'd think a far-sighted company like that 
would grow. You're right. 

In fact, today Paul Revere is the Number-1 
non-cancellable disability insurance 
company. And well up among the leaders in 
life and group insurance, too. 





It was also a natural choice to extend 
Avco's capabilities in the field of financial 
services, which began with the acquisition of 
the Delta Acceptance Corporation Limited. 

For Paul Revere, the act of joining forces 
with Avco made it a dynamic part of one of 
America’s fastest growing business 
complexes. It’s a complex that spans the 
spectrum of products and services from 
aerospace and farm equipment to 
broadcasting and abrasives. 

By melding vigorous companies like 
these under the Avco banner, each becomes 
even stronger through its association with 
the others. 

And what a way to grow. 





Avco Is 50.000 people moving ahead in a dozen growing, expanding businesses. Avco Corporation, 750 Third Avenue, New York 10017. An equal opportunity employer 
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1769: Gordon's Gin 


If the King of England had been a gin connoisseur, 
he’d probably have knighted Alexander Gordon 
for “dryness above and beyond the call of duty.” 
Gordon’s famous gin, however, has made many 
nights for martini buffs. Days too. Biggest seller in 


England, America, the world. 
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PETER POLYMENAKOS 





BUCKLEY AT TIME . 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


R Hhpleay 





N the course of their work, Time 

correspondents, writers and editors 
enjoy contact with most of the 
world’s newsmakers. Recently, we 
started a new program of inviting 
some of these newsmakers to ad- 
dress the entire staff of the mag- 
azine. So far this year, our guests 
have included New York City’s may- 
or, John Lindsay, and Comedian- 
Politician Dick Gregory, Last week 
Time's 300-seat auditorium had an 
S.R.O. crowd for William F. Buck- 
ley Jr., witty archconservationist of 
conservatism. 

We are progressing into an “Age 
of Unreason,” said the columnist, 
commentator and quondam politi- 
cian. Its heroes include “Norman 
Mailer and a couple of children in 
tennis shoes deciding to levitate the 
Pentagon”; its politicians include 
such men as Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
who thinks that “a President with 
too much power is a President with- 
out Schlesinger at his side”; its lib- 
eral economics lean to the quaint 
axiom that “there is some virtue in 
elongating the distance between 
where a dollar is collected and where 
it is spent.” 

Buckley's verbal agility never 
flagged all through the question-and- 


answer period that followed his talk. 
Asked what he thought would hap- 
pen to Mayor Lindsay's political ca- 
reer if he were appointed to the 
Senate, Buckley disposed of his for- 
mer opponent with a casual “I don't 
know. Where will he give fewer 


speeches?” And what about ex-May- 
or Robert F. Wagner's appointment 
as Ambassador to Spain? Nothing 
wrong with that, said Buckley of his 


’ 


former Democratic nemesis’ new as- 
signment. “After all, he doesn't have 
to run Madrid.” 

While working on this week’s cov- 
er story about Soul Singer Aretha 
Franklin, the members of TIME’s mu- 
sic staff were impressed by the fact 
that “soul” can be found—or its ab- 
sence noted—in individuals far re- 
moved from the world of music. 
Cover Writer Chris Porterfield, Se- 
nior Editor Jesse Birnbaum, Reporter 
Virginia Page and Researchers Mol- 
ly Bowditch and Rosemarie Tauris 
Zadikov concocted their own soul- 
ful list along with a matching roster 
from Straight City. Their “Arbitrary 
Guide to Soul” runs along with the 
cover, and readers who detect no- 
table omissions are invited to send 
in their own nominations. 
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LETTERS 





Of R.F.K., N.R.A. & TV 


Sir. I doubt that anyone who does 
not Own a gun can be any more outraged 
at the tragic assassination of Senator Ken- 
nedy than are the many responsible cit- 
izens who happen to be sportsmen and 
gun owners [June 21). I have seen fire- 
arms used for good (yes, even against 
fellow man), as well as for evil; but I 
have not as yet laid blame (or credit) to 
the gun. It is interesting to ponder if the 
emotion of the moment will bring on a 
joust with windmills, and whether the re- 
sult will provide a catharsis for the guilt 
complex of a nation in turmoil, 
JOHN V. PoTTer JR. 

White Sulphur Springs, Mont. 


Sir: 1 fully agree with the National Ri- 
fle Association’s stand that gun laws will 
not stop people from shooting people. | 
would also like to see the American Au- 
tomobile Association campaign to elim- 
inate all traffic laws, because they do not 
stop people from speeding and driving 
through red lights. And then I'd like to 
see some interested group work to clim- 
inate laws against rape. There are always 
some killjoys in society trying to restrain 
the American sportsman. 
B. BLATTERFEIN 

Elmhurst, N_Y. 


Sir’ The right of an honest American to 
own a firearm for self-defense, oldest of 
all human rights, is more important than 
the life of any leader who ever lived. 

C. H. Hauser 
Oklahoma City 


Sir. Some of my fellow N.R.A. members 
might change their minds about our fright- 
fully inadequate gun laws if they spent a 
few days watching the “weekend war- 
riors” being brought into Temple's ac- 
cident dispensary, also known as the Tioga 
Knife and Gun Club. If you really want 
to see the lead fly, go to the Poconos on 
the opening day of deer season; it makes 
the Ter offensive look like kid stuff. 
KENNETH IL. Binp Jr., M.D. 
Temple University Hospital 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Hasty, hysterical legislation only 
promises to leave the law-abiding Amer- 
ican more exposed to the armed criminal 
and addict. We already have plenty of 
laws on the books; laws do not automati- 
cally prevent crimes, Trained gun owners 
are the answer to the gun problem. 
RAYMOND BROWNE 

Waccabuc, N.Y. 


‘ SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Sir: In Time's review of my current nov- 
el Airport [March 22], a criticism was 
made that a description of how to build 
a homemade bomb was needlessly specif- 
ic. I consider this criticism justified. As a 
result, in later U.S. and overseas editions 
of the book, I have fuzzed the bomb de- 
scription, making it impossible to follow 
by specific steps. 

I now suggest that TIME take its own 
advice and in future black out details of 
how to buy firearms such as those dis- 
played (address and all) in the reproduced 
advertisement. 

ARTHUR Halley 
London 


Sir: These past weeks, I have reviewed 
with horror and disgust my own inflam- 
matory, biased and ill-considered remarks 
about the candidates, their policies, their 
motives and even their wives. What, in- 
deed, had / to do with this latest par- 
oxysm of violence? What can I possibly 
do to prevent another? I have no .22-cal. 
weapon to lay down, but I have pre- 
conceived opinions to lay aside, and harsh, 
irresponsible words to swallow. 
J, Patricia BETHANY 

Riverton, NJ. 


Sir: If we think we're a violent nation 
now, just wait until our young children 
grow up. me childhood was neuter dolls, 
chutes and ladders, and Little Lulu. To- 
day’s childhood is erotic dolls, authentic 
replicas of war guns (complete with vivid 
sounds) and a Saturday morning TV list- 
ing with enough sadism and murder to 
give even the most hardened criminal 
ideas, 
Mrs. NORMAN L. JacoBSON 

San Antonio 


Sir: I believe that it is rather unseemly 
to leap so hastily to the conclusion that 
the motive of Robert Kennedy's accused 
assassin derives from his virulent Arab na- 
tionalism, as you imply [June 14]. Let us 
wait and see what the trial will disclose— 
if it takes place; for another accident 
may occur. In any case, the fact remains 
that the only three men who since F.D.R.'s 
time seriously threatened the status quo 
are no more. And no presidential or oth- 
er oratory will stop any thinking man, 
American or European, from regarding as 
strange the assertion that the three most 
progressive Americans have been assas- 
sinated by men who felt rejected by a 
capitalist society or entertained grudges 
against it, 
M. PEZAS 

Manhattan 
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Sir: 
nedy referred to as the last hope of the 
poor and oppressed. Doesn't anyone re- 


I'm so tired of hearing Senator Ken- 


member the man in the White House, 
who not only pushed through reams of leg- 
islation for these people, but more im- 
portant, made complacent, middle-class 
whites aware of the fact that those peo- 
ple even existed? Please, credit where 
credit is due. 
Mrs. JAMES BAILEY 

Rochester 


Sir: The portrait of Robert Kennedy by 
Artist Louis Glanzman is a masterpiece 
of mood. It not only projects the exhaus- 
tion and fatalism of one man, but it 
seems also to echo the look of a nation en- 
gulfed in tragic sorrow, angry disillusion- 
ment and political despair. 
Ivan M. Forey Jr. 

Grand Coteau, La. 


On Assassination 


Sir: In your Essay “Politics and Assassi- 
nation” [June 14], you make the state- 
ment: “No French President has been 
murdered since 1932." De Gaulle has sur- 
vived some six or eight murder attempts. 
The French are not law abiding, merely 
lousy shots. 
Harvey L. Soret 

Mexico City 


On Conciliation 


Sir: Your “Need for Conciliation” Essay 
June 7} was well done, including the ob- 
servation that “the steady pile-up of un- 
solved small problems” creates smoldering 
anger and an eventual sudden explosion. 
In addition to the explosion type of labor- 
management negotiations, we are also ex- 
tensively engaged in what we call “pre 
ventive mediation.” This effort seeks to 
help labor and management deal with cur- 
rent problems so that there is no pile-up 
to detonate. Problem solving can become 
a successful habit. Government mediators 
are aiding unions and employers in over 
1,200 such preventive-mediation programs 
throughout the nation. 
WiLtIAM E. SIMKIN 


Director 
Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir; Relevant to your statement that 
“tolerance—at least on the surface—is 


the conciliator’s biggest asset,” I would 
like to quote from E. M. Forster's Two 
Cheers for Democracy: 

“Tolerance is a very dull virtue. It is 
boring. Unlike love, it has always had a 
bad press. No one has ever written an 
ode to tolerance, Or raised a statue to 
her, Yet this is the quality which will be 
most needed . . . This is the sound state 
of mind which we are looking for. This is 
the only force which will enable different 
races and classes and interests to settle 
down together.” 

ARTHUR H. PRINCE 
Memphis 


Ray's Passport 


Sir: For their part in the capture of 
Sneyd-Ray [June 14], alleged assassin of 
Martin Luther King Jr., the R.C.M.P. 
proved their right to their proud motto, 
they “always get their man.” But the pass- 
ort office of the Canadian Ministry for 
*xternal Affairs only proved that it never 
learns. Frank Jacson, who murdered Leon 
Trotsky in Mexico City on Aug. 20, 1940, 
also was the bearer of a Canadian pass- 
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port, unlawfully acquired by him. He was 
tried and convicted under the name of 
Ramon Mercader del Rio, supposedly a 
Spaniard. There 1s still doubt as to his 
true identity; but there seems to be no 
doubt that the Canadian passport system 
is pretty sloppy 
W. K. AILsHIE 

La Jolla, Calif 


Duncan's Duties 


Su In the interests of accuracy, re your 
story on the Senate race in Oregon [June 
7}: your columns and others have consis- 
tently referred to my husband as a “one- 
time merchant seaman.” And he is under- 
standably proud of having served in the 
merchant marine, as he is of his days as 
a worker in the goldfields of Alaska. How 
ever, both these periods of his life oc 
curred before our marriage—and we re- 
cently celebrated our 25th anniversary! 

Not only is it reaching a bit, then, to 
so describe a man who has been a suc 
cessful trial lawyer, a respected state leg 
islator and Speaker of the Oregon House, 
a two-term Congressman, and twice a 
nominee for the U.S. Senate; it really is 
underrating the Oregon electorate, who 
demand that a candidate for high office 
in this state be outstandingly qualified 

Mrs. Rorert DUNCAN 

Portland, Ore 


Rice for God’s Sake 


Sir Your article entitled “Rice of the 
Gods” [June 14] is a perfect example of 
how this nation’s vast human and cco- 
nomic resources ought to be applied in 
Southeast Asia. In his statement on Rob 
ert Kennedy's tragic assassination, Pres 
ident Johnson cited the futility of fight- 
ing ideas with bullets; but this sort of 
futility is exactly what we are asking our 
young men to engage in in Viet Nam. | 
am certain that if even a small fraction 
of the manpower and money now being 
spent militarily in Southeast Asia were ap- 
plied instead to demonstrating just how 
effective our system can be, anyone who 
attempted to promote Communism would 
become a laughingstock. Massive Govern 


ment spending alone can’t do the job 
in the ghettos; massive military power 
can't do it all in Viet Nam. For God's 
sake, let's give our system a chance; tt 
works 

JOHN J. PAULHUS 
Newark, NJ 
Denying Long Tom 
Sir: In your article on the Middle East, 
you stated rhat “Israeli fighter-bombers 
streaked over the Jordan and pounded 
‘Long Tom’ gun emplacements near Irbid, 
a town twelve miles inside the cease-fire 
line [June 14].” 1 can assure you that 
there are no gun emplacements what- 
soever near Irbid. In any case, the Israelis 


bombarded the city itself, which has a pop 
ulation of 100,000 people. They killed or 
wounded over 100 Jordanian civilians. You 
might be interested to Know that most 
of the damage to the city was a result of 
the Israelis using Russian 130-mm. guns, 
which were brought up to the occupied 
Golan Heights especially for bombarding 
the city 
ZaAip ALRIPAI 

Secretary General of the Royal Court 

Amman, Jordan 


Cancer Ward 


Sir I have been 


told that your mag- 
azine reported that | have transmitted 
abroad Solzhenitsyn's last novel, Cancer 
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“Are Mortgage 
Interest Rates Too High?” 


by Tom B. Scott, Jr., Vice President 
United States Savings and Loan League 


We have all read a number of 
stories decrying the “high price 
of mortgage money’; pitying 
the overburdened home pur- 
chaser; and complaining about 
“cold financial institutions.” But 
did you ever read a story about 
the “neglected savers”? 

We want to make a case for 
the savers. After all, it is their 
savings which make it possible 
for the people of the United 
States to have such a high 
standard of housing. It is their 
savings which make it possible 
for us to have one of the world’s 
lowest mortgage interest rates. 
It is their savings which have 
enabled private enterprise to 
provide housing in fantastic quantities 

But do you ever read an article to the 
effect that the saver is entitled toa higher 
return on his money? No, the role of the 
Saver In our cconomy 1S overlooked 

After all, it takes the savings of four 
savers to provide a borrower with the 
money he needs to buy a home for him 
self and his family 

Actually, the saver is getting a break 
in these days of tight money. The earn 
ings have gone up on their savings funds 
because loanable funds are in short sup 
ply. Like any commodity, the price we 
pay for money goes up as it gets scarce 
one of the unforeseen benefits to savers 

Our opinion is that the 42 million 
savers who save at savings and loans 
should receive a reasonable return on 
their savings. 

We are just as firm in our belief that 
our own 10 million borrowers should be 
charged a reasonable interest rate on 
loans 

Let’s look at the borrowers’ side. Most 
savings and loan association borrowers 
are still paying rates which were prev 
alent before the current tight money 
market. In 1967 the average interest rate 
being paid by all borrowers on all out- 
standing mortgages held by savings and 
loan associations was around 5.90%. 

Even the borrowers who are financing 
their homes with savings and loan mort- 
gages in the current tight money market 
are getting a bargain. According to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the av- 
erage interest rate paid on mortgages by 
borrowers at savings and loan associations 
on new and existing homes during the 
first quarter of 1968 was 6.57% 

This is less interest than some nation- 





ally known corporations are paying to 


borrow money. As you may know, Aa 
Utility bonds are considered a yardstick 
for bond buying and often indicate the 
trend. Right now Aa Utility bonds which 
are optionally callable average 6.90% and 
the five-year callable bonds are now 
averaging 6.75% 

Specifically, in April, Aaa-rated Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania “made 
history” with debentures that were mar 
keted at 6.75% 

Closer to home, most people borrow 
ing to pay for a car are paying 
around 18% true interest 

So you see that, compared to those 
who borrow for other purposes, the man 
who borrows for a home is being charged 
a reasonable interest rate. And the four 
savers whose money he is using to buy 
the home are receiving a fair “wage” for 
their dollars 

We believe it is important to tell this 
story of the unappreciated savers. This 
explanation will provide the facts for 
those who don't know, don’t remember, 
or don't care where their money for home 
loans comes from. Unfortunately, the un 
informed are prone to think it is cash 
from “heartless corporations,” “soulless 
lending institutions,” etc. They never 
consider that it is the saver (although 
many are savers themselves) whose 
labor, denials, and prudent money-man- 
agement accumulate the dollars to make 
such loans possible. 

So, let’s give some tribute—and fair 
profit—to the people who own the over 
100 million savings accounts held by all 
types of financial institutions in the 
United States—the people whose impor 
tant role is too often overlooked 


now 


Savings and Loan Associations 
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Where you save does make a difference® 
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Ward |May 31]. I categorically deny this 
I have not been in the Soviet Union 
since 1964. This novel was finished in 
1966. I don’t personally know Solzhe- 
nitsyn, whom I admire deeply. And had I 
had an opportunity to publish his work, 
it would have been morally impossible 
for me to act against his will 
HELENE ZAMOYSKA 

St.-Clar-de-Riviere, France 


> In stating that a copy of Cancer Ward 
went to Madame Zamoyska, Time did 
not mean to imply that she had trans 
mitted the novel abroad 


Friend of Dracula 


Sir. I am delighted by your praise of 
the movie version of my book Rosemary's 
Baby (June 21] and aghast at your ref- 
erence to its apartment-house setting as 
the “Branford,” rather than the “Bram- 
ford.” I chose the name in memory of 
Writer Bram Stoker, and I shudder to 
think that you may have offended his 
baby, who is still alive—you Anow he is 
and whose name is Dracula 

IRA LEVIN 
Wilton, Conn 


Love that Pony 


Sir: I'm glad you brought up the subject 
of naming race horses [June 14]. It is my 
ambition to name a race horse. If you 
know anyone who is having a hard time 
of it, put them in touch with me 

Some years ago, I knew a fellow who 
Was supposed to know Mr. C. T. Chen- 
ery, and this fellow sneaked me a book 
with a list of all the foals owned by Mr 
Chenery. I decided not to try to name all 
of them—there were about a hundred. I 
just picked one, hoping to display the qual- 
ity of names | could produce. The horse 
I picked was a colt by Turn To out of 


y a Royal Something. I named it Do Some- 
thing. Either my selection never got to 
q @ Mr. Chenery or else his taste is bad. He 


All dis L named the damn horse Sir Gaylord. Well, 
seit, -Sorflnanrdig rosin ieloat cakes you can see the kind of luck I have. Sir 
Gaylord went on to win everything in 

it seh eat so Solin pope sight. If Mr. Chenery had listened to me, 
of decries Coun tate ok ee I'd have been naming race horses right 
in the air And especially the and left by now. I've never forgiven Mr 
lavairich solliltmakes forthe Chenery for this, so I practice on his hors 
faciarite juiciest sugar cane. es all the time. He has one now called 
Take away any of them and you Cicada’s Pride. That one is by Sir Gay- 
couldn't have Leilani’s light, delicious lord out of ( icada What's the matter 
taste. And without Leilani, you Ok. eal like I said, if you know any 
couldn't have a luau. body, let me know, I'd sure like to name 


a race horse. My book Subways Are for 
Sleeping was well-named enough 
EpMUND G. Love 





The Dreyfus Fund is a mutual investment fund in which the 
management hopes to make your money grow, and takes what | 
it considers sensible risks in that direction. Your securities | 
dealer or his mutual fund representative will be happy to give 
you a prospectus. L 
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No juau should 

be without Tiki. 

You can have 4 

of his mugs for $3 

(where legal). 

Send check to | 
Tiki Leilani Mugs 
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How would you solve the 


public relations problem 
you caused us? 


We promised to be the “‘people 
people.” To make the customer No.1. 
To give you S & H Green Stamps. To 
honor your recognized credit cards. 
And youcameto usin record numbers. 

Last year we grew at twice the rate 
of our competitors. (We'll probably 
be the second largest rental company 
in locations by the end of 1968.) We 


National Car Rental...the people people. 


increased our fleet (mostly GM cars) 
again and again. You came even 
faster than before. 

Result ? We really have to scramble 
sometimes to meet your demands. 

Should we: (1) Ask you to try our 
new Telemax Reservations System 
(which our competitors don’t have) to 
make sure you'll have a car ? (2) Speed 





up our “people people” recruiting? 
(3) Just keep scrambling? 

One thing is sure: we're going to 
remain the “people people.” We'd 
like to be No.1 some day, but not at 
the risk of making you No.2. 


NATIONAL 






CAR RENTAL: 


—e 


© In Canada and overseas we're TILDENinterNATIONAL, 








You ought to 
turn to charcoal. 


You ought to 
turn to Lark. 


a — 


treated to enrich the | 


own special proce 
why the lesise 
fee i) ee 
cigarette can ‘imitate LARK tastes 
richly rewarding uncommonly smooth 





In box 2021, there’s a reason why no one else can do 
what Lark does. 


We think it’s pretty important. So we keep it in our safe deposit box at 
First National City Bank. 


It's U.S, Patent No. 3,251,365. And it's why Lark is unique. 


In several thousand well-chosen words, the patent describes the world’s only 
3-piece filter containing activated charcoal granules and how this filter works. 


It tells about Lark's tiny chunks of charcoal with their fantastic filtering area... 
about how they remove substances other filters do not remove...about how 
this gives Lark a taste of its own. 


If you want to know why Lark considers it worthwhile spending twice the cost 
of ordinary filters on its filter, write to us* We'll send you a copy of the patent. 
It's pretty heavy reading. But you wouldn't expect us to make light of it would you? 
After all, more than a million people like what Lark does. 
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WARREN: OUT OF THE STORM CENTER 


EE enthralled by the 
personality of their chief executive 
and the power of his office, tend to 
talk about their political history in terms 
of presidential administrations. Yet 
last week, when it was learned that 
Earl Warren, the 14th Chief Justice of 
the United States, would soon retire 
from the Supreme Court, it was clear 
that another branch of government can 
define a historic period just as sharply— 
if not more so, For the past 15 years, 
the extraordinary “Warren court,” span- 
ning all but a few months of the terms 
of three Presidents, has had no less an 
impact on American life than the Ei 
senhower, Kennedy and Johnson ad- 
ministrations combined. 

Under Warren, the court has ad 
dressed itself principally to three great 
areas; civil rights, reapportionment un- 
der the one-man, one-vote doctrine, and 
criminal justice. As earlier courts have 
been dominated by such concerns as 
property rights, the building of the cen- 
tral government and slavery, Warren's 


JOHN MARSHALL 


court confronted, in an unusual num 
ber of cases, one overriding problem- 
the rights of the individual. In so doing, 
the court guaranteed that it would spark 
controversy. As Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said of the court in one of his celebrat- 
ed remarks: “We are very quiet there, 
but it is the quiet of the storm center.” 

Activist Tradition. There is no com- 
pulsory retirement for a Supreme Court 
Justice, and Warren, at 77, could have 
remained active as long as health and 
spirit lasted. Mr. Justice Holmes was 
writing lucid decisions in his 90s; Jus- 
tice Hugo Black shows few signs of 
faltering at 82. Warren apparently want 
ed to retire while his physical and men- 
tal abilities were still keen. Moreover, 
he was eager to enable President John- 
son, a personal friend, to name a new 
Chief Justice who would follow in the 
liberal, activist tradition 

The Chief Justice was also worried, 
according to friends, that Richard Nix 
on, a man he heartily dislikes, would 
be elected President in November 


IMPEACH 
CURL WARREN 


and 





ACCEPTING PAMPHLET IN SAN FRANCISCO 


fill the spot with a conservative.” Sev 
eral Republican Senators, similarly con- 
vinced that Nixon would win in the 
fall, insisted that Johnson permit the 
next President to pick his own Chief 
Justice. But Johnson has tradition firm- 
ly on his side—John Adams appointed 
John Marshall Chief Justice a month be 
fore leaving office—and he will almost 
certainly ignore their demand. Imme 
diate speculation as to his choice cen- 
tered on two Associate Justices: Abe 
Fortas, Johnson's close friend and his 
first appointee to the court, and Wil 
liam Brennan Jr., who shares Warren's 
philosophy on most issues 

Productive & Exciting. Last week, 
however, most eyes focused on the court 
that has been rather than the one that 


Ideological convictions aside, his dislike of 
Nixon dates back to the 1952 G.O.P 
tion, when Warren, then 
ernor, was seeking the 
tion and Nixon was a member of the del 
egation pledged to him. Nixon, then a fresh 
man Senator, made known his preference for 
Eisenhower, winning for himself the vice presi 
dential nomination—and Warren's wrath 
“Nixon plays for keeps,” the Chief 
once said, “but his keeps are for himself 


conven 
California's Gov 
presidential nomina 


Justice 


ar 





EARL WARREN 


As both symbol and target, he grew on the bench. 





will be. By any accounting, the Warren 
court has been the most influential since 
the Marshall court (1801-35) established 
the judiciary as the true third branch 
of the federal system and, with its de- 
cisions, laid the legal groundwork for a 
strong central government in the U.S. 
Yet, as Fred Rodell, the Yale Law 
School's Supreme Court specialist, 
points out, “John Marshall had 34 years 
to do what he did. Warren did his fan- 
tastic work in only 15. The Warren 
years have been the most productive 
and exciting the court has ever had.” 

In Warren's first session, the court 
outlawed school segregation (Brown v. 
Board of Education, 1954), setting in 
motion the fight for Negro rights that 
has dominated and rent the nation ever 
since. “To separate [children] from oth- 
ers of similar age and qualifications 
solely because of their race,” the new 
Chief Justice wrote in a unanimous de- 
cision, “generates a feeling of inferiori- 
ty as to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and minds 
in a way unlikely ever to be undone. 
We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of ‘separate but 
equal’ has no place. Separate educa- 
tional facilities are inherently unequal.” 

In the mid-'S50s, the court reined in 
the congressional Communist-hunters, 
who had in their search for subversives 
ridden roughshod over the due-process 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights. In the 
early "60s, it enforced the separation of 
church and state by ending prescribed 


prayers in public schools, and limited 
the powers of government to censor 
books and movies, expanding the First 
Amendment guarantee of free speech. 

In a series of decisions beginning in 
1962 (Baker vy. Carr), the court decreed 
that legislative bodies, from the House 
of Representatives to town councils, 
must be apportioned by population rath- 
er than geography or other factors fa- 
voring one man over another. The Jus- 
tices sought to end rural political pre- 
dominance in an urban nation, “Legisla- 
tors represent people, not trees or 
acres,” Warren wrote in Reynolds v. 
Sims (1964). “Legislators are elected by 
voters, not farms or cities or economic 
interests. The right to elect legislators in 
a free and unimpaired fashion is a bed- 
rock of our political system. To the ex- 
tent that a citizen’s right to vote is de- 
based, he is that much less a citizen, A 
citizen, a qualified voter, is no more nor 
no less so because he lives in the city or 
on the farm.” 

Black Monday. Starting in the mid- 
‘SOs and continuing to the present, the 
court moved to guarantee the rights of 
persons accused of crimes and to re- 
quire the police to pay greater heed to 
those rights in dealing with suspects. 
Last week, in the Chief Justice's final 
session on the bench, the court re- 
turned to where it started in 1954 by 
ruling that, under an 1866 law, a Ne- 
gro has the same right as any white to 
buy or rent a house (see THE Law). 

All through the Warren years, the 


THE COURT'S MAJOR DECISIONS 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
> Brown v. Board of Education (1954) 
outlawed public school segregation. 
> Brown v. Board of Education (1955), 
elaborating on the earlier decision, or- 
dered school authorities to desegregate 
with “all deliberate speed.” 
> Heart of Atlanta Motel v. U.S. (1964) 
upheld the public-accommodations sec- 
tion of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, guar- 
anteeing Negroes access to hotels, mo- 
tels and restaurants. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 

> Mallory v. U.S. (1957) required there 
be prompt arraignment of a criminal 
suspect, 

>» Mapp v. Ohio (1961) held that evi- 
dence obtained by illegal searches and 
seizures cannot be introduced into a 
state court. 

>» Gideon v. Wainwright (1963) ruled 
that the state must provide free coun- 
~sel Tor defendants who cannot afford a 
lawyer. 

> Escobedo vy. Illinois (1964) said that 
a defendant has a right to have his law- 
yer with him when he is_ being 
questioned. 

>» Miranda vy. Arizona (1966) said that 
a defendant must be given a “fourfold 
warning” before he is questioned: 1) 
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that he may remain silent, 2) that any- 
thing he says may be used against him, 
3) that he may have a lawyer present, 
and 4) that, if indigent, he may have a 
lawyer without charge. 


APPORTIONMENT 

>» Baker vy. Carr (1962) warned leg- 
islatures that the court would intervene 
to remedy legislative malapportionment 
if state lawmakers did not act of their 
own volition. 

> Reynolds v. Sims (1964) followed 
through on that warning, ruling that 
both houses of state legislatures must 
be apportioned on the basis of pop- 
ulation alone. 

> Wesberry v. Sanders (1964) declared 
that each U.S. congressional district 
must have approximately the same pop- 
ulation as every other. 


OTHERS 

> Engel v. Vitale (1962) ruled uncon- 
stitutional the daily recitation of pre- 
scribed prayer in public schools. 

>» New York Times Co. vy. Sullivan 
(1964) vastly extended freedom of the 
press, holding that a public official could 
not collect on a defamatory falsehood 
relating to his official conduct unless 
he could prove that it was made reck- 
lessly or in malice. 


criticism of the court rarely ceased. 
White Southerners dubbed May 17, 
1954—the day that Brown v. Board of 
Education was —announced—“Black 
Monday.” The title was subsequently 
applied to many another Monday, the 
traditional day for issuing decisions, as 
the court bit by bit chipped away the 
legal basis of white supremacy. When 
the court later handed down its prayer 
decisions, Alabama's Representative 
George Andrews cried: “They put the 
Negroes in the schools, and now they’ve 
driven God out.” At one point, 36 chief 
judges of the state supreme courts 
signed a resolution deploring what they 
considered the U.S. Supreme Court's 
disregard of states’ rights, and Senate 
Minority Leader Everett Dirksen near- 
ly succeeded in getting Congress to 
adopt amendments that would have 
overturned the prayer and apportion- 
ment decisions. 

Throughout, Earl Warren was both 
symbol and target. Bumper stickers 
reading IMPEACH EARL WARREN—or in 
California, FLUORIDATE EARL WARREN 
—festooned countless autos, and the 
Chief Justice was long No. | on the 
far right’s hate list. In 1954, Mibssis- 
sippis Senator James Eastland de- 
nounced Warren's court as “the great- 
est single threat to our Constitution”; 
last week George Wallace declared that 
“he’s done more to destroy constitu- 
tional government in this country than 
any one man.” Even Dwight Eisen- 
hower, who thought of Warren as a 
mildly progressive Republican when he 
named him Chief Justice, reportedly de- 
scribed the appointment years afterward 
as the “biggest damfool mistake I ever 
made.” “I wasn’t close to him when I 
appointed him,” Eisenhower later de- 
clared, “didn’t really know him. But I 
liked his family, and I'd been told he'd 
been a good Governor.” 

Even within the unemotional con- 
fines of the legal profession, the War- 
ren court has often been attacked. Usu- 
ally the line is drawn between two fac- 
tions. There are those who, like the 
late Justices Louis Brandeis and Felix 
Frankfurter, believe in strict judicial re- 
straint, holding that the court exists 
not to make law but to interpret it rath- 
er strictly. And there are the judicial 
activists, who believe that many wrongs 
can be righted by following the broad ° 
mandate of the Constitution. The main 
thrust of the Warren court, particularly 
since Frankfurter’s retirement in 1962, 
has been toward activism. This view, 
complains Justice John Harlan, a Frank- 
furter man, “is that every major social 
ill in this country can find its cure in 
some constitutional ‘principle’ and that 
this court should ‘take the lead’ in pro- 
moting reform when other branches of 
government fail to act.” 

Lonely Dissenter. Critics also charge 
sloppy legal draftsmanship in many de- 
cisions that have not so much outraged 
as confused. The Justices, notes Yale 
Scholar Alexander Bickel, have yet to 
come up with a workable definition of 
obscenity. The decisions curbing police 
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abuses have been almost as murky, says 
Chicago Law Professor Philip Kurland 
“After Escobedo,” he quips, “you need 
Miranda, and after Miranda, we will 
need maybe twelve more decisions.” 

Actually, the critics have not been ex- 
actly on target in attacking Warren, for 
the Chief Justice is only one of nine 
men, with only one of nine votes. “War- 
ren should get neither the blame nor 
the credit,” says Harry Kalven Jr., a 
law professor at the University of Chi 
cago. “Both the great achievements and 
the non-achievements of an institution 
are collective.” A Columbia law pro 
fessor sees Warren's chief significance 
in his having “brought a fifth vote to po 
sitions that were dissenting positions 
before he came.” In fact, no Chief Jus 
tice has come close to dominating the 
court since John Marshall, and the hold 
er of the title can be a lonely dissenter, 
as Warren often was before the liberals 
gained a clear-cut majority in 1962. 

Stull, the “Warren court” is not mere 
ly a title of convenience. The 14th 
Chief Justice has all along given the 
court his own stamp and subtly mold- 
ed the shape of its decisions. In choos- 
ing Justices to write the majority opin 
ion—a power that Warren used most 
astutely—he could usually determine, 
within broad gtidelines, the direction 
the opinion would take, By a careful se- 
lection, he could also sway a vote or 
two, averting a disputed 5-to-4 vote 
that would leave lawyers wondering 
whether they could, by slightly chang 
ing their argument, get a different re- 
sult the next time round. Whatever his 
methods, Warren made the court less 
contentious than it was under his me- 
diocre predecessor, Fred Vinson; 32% 
of the written decisions were returned 
unanimously during the 1966-1967 
term, compared with 18% during Vin- 
son’s last (1952-53) term 

Is It Foir? Warren's forte—unlike 
that of Holmes, Brandeis, Frankfurter 
or Abe Fortas of today’s court—was 
not legal analysis. One law professor 
who admires him says that “he doesn’t 
have the intellectual qualities for the 
law faculty of any good law school.” 
While other Justices never let on what 
they are thinking when they hear oral 
arguments, Warren's feelings, says 
Berkeley Professor David Feller, “are 
right there on his shirtsleeves. You can 
see them right through the robe.” Im- 
patient when lawyers cited obscure legal 
precedents to buttress theu cases, the 
pragmatic Chief Justice would often 
ask simply: “Yes, but is it fair?” 

Oddly enough, John Marshall, the 
greatest Chief Justice, was also less con 
cerned with the narrow legalisms that 
make a “lawyer's lawyer” than with 
the broader concept of justice. Mar- 
shall is the Chief Justice most often 
compared to Warren, and his court the 
one most often likened to Warren’s 
“In the past,” says Kurland, “the court 
has been a brake rather than an ac 
celerator, This has been the first court 
since Marshall’s to turn back to this 
role of an accelerator.” 
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HUMPHREY & McCARTHY AT POOR PEOPLE'S RALLY 
No special alchemy. 


HUBERT’S PROBLEM & GENE’S PROGRESS 


HE next President of the United 

States,” grinned Hubert Humphrey 
before a partisan audience in St. Paul 
last week, “is going to be a Democrat 
from Minnesota. And whoever he is, 
I'm going to support him.”’ Beneath the 
familiar air of cheer, however, the Vice 
President was a troubled man. He re 
tains a long lead in delegate strength 
over the other Democrat from Minne 
sota (see box). But as he emerged from 
a fortnight of seclusion and contempla- 
tion following Robert Kennedy's assas- 
sination, he faced a thicket-of intangi 
ble and all-too-tangible brambles 

The Democratic Party is seriously di 
vided, and some members profess a 
sense of gloom about November. Every 
primary from New Hampshire to Cal 
ifornia has revealed serious disaffection 
with the Johnson Administration. Last 
week's New York primary was no ex- 
ception. There, Humphrey's delegates 
and the Senate candidate supporting 
him ran a poor third while Eugene Mc 
Carthy’s forces triumphed in a surpris 
ing show of strength. 

His Own Man. When Humphrey, 
who can point to one of the most ef 
fective civil rights records of any pub 
lic figure, appeared at the poor people's 
Solidarity Day rally in Washington, he 
Was spontaneously booed. Wherever he 
stepped, the long umbilical cord of the 
Administration seemed to trip him up 

Humphrey's problem is to disasso 
ciate himself from the status quo with 
out appearing to disown the President, 
which would do him no good either at 
the convention or in November's elec 
tion. Bill Moyers, Johnson's former 
press secretary and a Humphrey friend, 
put the problem into embarrassingly 
sharp focus. On a radio program he sug 
gested that it was time for Humphrey 


“to say publicly what he has been feel- 
ing privately” about Viet Nam. Ac- 
cording to Moyers, Humphrey is deep 
ly disturbed about “present policies.” 

Humphrey has been keenly aware of 
the necessity to re-establish his political 
identity. He entered the campaign two 
months ago proclaiming: “I am my 
own man,” but proving it is something 
else. To break with the Administration 
on Viet Nam would be an act of dis- 
loyalty and, in the eyes of many, an 
admission that he has been living a lie 
His first angry reaction to Moyers’ com 
ment; “I can stand people opposing me 
because they think I am wrong, or 
even stupid. But I will not have any 
One Oppose me because they think Pm 
a hypocrite.” Even so, he was careful 
to emphasize last week his commitment 
to a nonmilitary solution. “The Amer- 
ican people want an honorable, gen 
uine settlement,” he said. “They want 
to get on with the works of peace. So 
do I. I always have.” 

Captain of the Team. In his first pub 
lic appearance since the assassination, 
before the National Press Club in Wash 
ington, Humphrey was very much on 
the defensive. Stung by criticism that 
he is a practitioner of the old politics 
and a standpat factor in the new equa 
tion, Humphrey declared: “I believe in 
change. I believe strongly in change 
I've been a man of change.” At an 
other point, he declared: “Hubert Hum 
phrey as Vice President is a member 
of the team. Hubert Humphrey as Presi- 
dent is captain of the team. There's a 
lot of difference.” 

He tried to give some measure of 
the difference when he urged imple- 
mentation of the ambitious recommen- 
dations of the President's Commission 
on Civil Disorders; Johnson, by con 
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DEMOCRATIC COUNTDOWN 


INE weeks before the Democratic 
Convention in Chicago, Vice Pres- 
ident Hubert Humphrey is in easy reach 
of a first ballot victory, 341 delegates 
are already committed to Humphrey 
and 9954 lean toward him but could 
conceivably turn elsewhere. Needed to 
nominate: 1,312. Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy’s 3224 committed votes are aug- 
mented by a mere 1054 votes leaning 
in his direction. The remaining 8574 
votes could flow either way. They in- 
clude 338 votes for favorite sons who 
could declare for Humphrey even be- 
fore the first ballot. The probable first- 
ballot roll call of delegates as reported 
by Time correspondents in all 50 states: 
Alabama (32 votes): George Wallace 
has 174 certain votes, may wind up 
with 21, Hubert Humphrey has 14 for 
sure, with 9 more leaning his way. 
Half a vote is still uncommitted. 

Alaska (22): Humphrey is likely to 
win all 22 under Alaska’s unit rule. 

Arizona (19): Humphrey can tally 
144 committed votes, with 44 likely to 
end in Eugene McCarthy’s column. 

Arkansas (33): Humphrey is expected 
to capture them all when delegates are 
chosen this week. 

California (174): One each for Hum- 
phrey and McCarthy. Robert Kennedy's 
friends are keeping the other 172 votes 
uncommitted for now. 

Colorado (35): With 18 delegates 
yet to be chosen, 12 are committed or 
leaning to McCarthy, 5 to Humphrey. 

Connecticut (44): A walkout by 5 
McCarthy delegates reduces the state's 
delegation to 39 votes—all leaning to 
Humphrey unless the squabble is re- 
solved by compromise or court order. 

Delaware (22): Mark 22 leaning to 
Humphrey. 

Florida (63): Favorite Son George 
Smathers will probably release at least 
49 of his 57 votes to Humphrey, who 
has 2 votes already committed. Mc- 
Carthy has 4. 

Georgia (43): When Governor Les- 
ter Maddox gets around to choosing, 
Humphrey can expect all 43. 

Hawaii (26): A clean sweep likely 
for H.H.H. 

Idaho (25): Humphrey has 23 votes, 
McCarthy 2. 

Ilinois (118): All for Humphrey but 
2 McCarthy votes. 

Indiana (63): 55 should go to H.H.H., 
8 to McCarthy. 

lowa (46): Humphrey expects 94 
votes, McCarthy 7; the rest are still un- 
committed. 

Kansas (38): Bound by the unit rule, 
all lean to Humphrey. 

Kentucky (46): When the delegation 
is chosen next month, 42 votes should 
be in Humphrey’s column and 4 in Mce- 
Carthy’s, 

Louisiana (36): Favorite Son Goy- 
ernor John McKeithen should deliver 
all to Humphrey. 

Maine (27): Humphrey leads with 
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12 probable votes to McCarthy’s 2 prob- 
ables; 13 are uncommitted. 

Maryland (49): All Humphrey's. 

Massachusetts (72): All are commit- 
ted to McCarthy on the first ballot, but 
many are likely to switch later to the 
Vice President. 

Michigan (96): Humphrey can count 
on 63.04 votes, McCarthy on only 2.82; 
there are 30.14 undecided votes.* 

Minnesota (52): In a contest of fa- 
vorite sons, Hubert leads by 384 votes 
to Eugene’s 134. 

Mississippi (24): Humphrey can 
count on 24 reluctant supporters unless 
Wallace proves a spoiler and gets them. 


SANDERS —MILWAUREE JOUMNAL 





“PERSONALLY, | FIND THE GAME OF 
OLD POLITICS RATHER APPEALING.” 


Missouri (60): A unit rule keeps all 
60 leaning to Humphrey. 

Montana (26): Hubert is favored to 
take 22 votes v. 2 for McCarthy. Mon- 
tana’s two Senators have not yet made 
up their minds. 

Nebraska (30): Humphrey should get 
16 votes and McCarthy 6; the rest are 
uncommitted. 

Nevada (22): Humphrey has 14 sure 
votes and 43 leaning heavily toward 
him. One vote favors McCarthy, while 
24 Kennedy votes are uncommitted. 

New Hampshire (26): Gene has 20 
pledged votes; 6 others lean to H.H.H. 

New Jersey (82): At least 59 of Gov- 
ernor Richard Hughes's delegates 
should wind up in Humphrey’s camp, 
McCarthy can count on 19 votes, with 
4 undecided. 

New Mexico (26): All likely to go to 
Humphrey when delegates are chosen 
June 29. 

New York (190): McCarthy's surprise 
primary victory gives him 61 and 30 
more leaning his way. Humphrey can 
count on 52 committed or leaning votes. 
Kennedy forces may well keep 47 votes 
uncommitted. 

North Carolina (59): Favorite Son 


* Reason for the odd arithmetic: two del- 
egates have full votes, but the remaining 100 
delegates have only 94/100ths of a vote apiece. 


Governor Dan Moore could give 58 to 
Hubert, with 1 going to McCarthy. 

North Dakota (25): When delegates 
are chosen next week, 18 are expected 
to line up with Humphrey, 5 with Mc- 
Carthy and 2 uncommitted. 

Ohio (115): With 464 votes still un- 
committed, Humphrey has a command- 
ing 594 committed or leaning votes. 
So far McCarthy can count no more 
than 9. 

Oklahoma (41): Humphrey has the 
34 votes of delegates chosen so far. 
The remainder will be named later this 
month. 

Oregon (35): All 35 for McCarthy. 

Pennsylvania (130): Humphrey can 
expect 95 and McCarthy 21. The 14 
Kennedy votes are still uncommitted, 
but a majority of these favor the Vice 
President. 

Rhode Island (27): Only 2 for Mc- 
Carthy, the rest leaning to Humphrey. 

South Carolina (28): Favorite Son 
Governor Robert McNair leans heavily 
to Humphrey. 

South Dakota (26): All Kennedy del- 
egates, now uncommitted. 

Tennessee (51): Governor Buford El- 
lington, a strong Humphrey man, will 
control the state’s delegates, may re- 
lease them to the Vice President on the 
first ballot. 

Texas (104): Favorite Son Governor 
John Connally leans to Humphrey but 
is holding back endorsement. 

Utah (26): Humphrey has 4 sure 
votes, should get 19 more when the 
rest of the delegates are chosen in July; 
3 for McCarthy. 

Vermont (22): Humphrey is favored 
to take 10 votes to McCarthy’s 5; the 
other 7 are now uncommitted. 

Virginia (54): No delegates will be 
chosen until July 27, and Governor 
Mills E. Godwin is expected to keep 
them uncommitted until he can strike 
a favorable bargain. 

Washington (47): As many as 30 
should go to Humphrey when the del- 
egation is chosen, 10 to McCarthy; an- 
other 7 are up for grabs. 

West Virginia (38): The state that 
dashed Hubert’s presidential hopes in 
1960 now leans strongly his way. Count 
26 for Humphrey, 5 for McCarthy, 7 
uncommitted. 

Wisconsin (59): McCarthy, with 50 
committed or leaning votes, is firmly in 
control, The rest to Humphrey. 

Wyoming (22): Humphrey has 19, 
McCarthy the remainder. 

District of Columbia (23): As a re- 
sult of Kennedy’s death, all are now 
uncommitted. 

Canal Zone (5): At least 3 for Hum- 
phrey, 2 uncommitted. 

Guam (5): Four believed for Hum- 
phrey, 1 for McCarthy. 

Puerto Rico (8): All leaning heavily 
to Humphrey. 

Virgin Islands (5): Likely to go to 
Humphrey under the unit rule. 
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trast, has treated the proposals coolly. 
There was no talk of the “politics of 
joy” or the “politics of happiness,” slo- 
gans that his rivals and critics have 
used to club him. Instead, in St. Paul 
he spoke of a “new morality,” which 
he defined as meeting the demands for 
social justice at home and reducing the 
causes of conflict abroad. 

Thankless Honor. McCarthy’s strat- 
egy remains one of barring a first-bal- 
lot Humphrey victory and guaranteeing 
an open convention. His showing in 
New York was testimony to his staying 
power. Of the 123 delegates at stake, 
McCarthy collected 61, the uncommit- 
ted Kennedy forces 31, and Humphrey 
only twelve, with the rest scattered. The 
victory also gave McCarthy a claim on 
some of the additional 65 delegate votes 
to be apportioned by the Democratic 
state committee. 

In the wake of the New York show- 
ing, there was a strong temptation to 
overemphasize the results. But that 
could prove misleading. For one thing, 
there was a relatively small turnout— 
under 25% of the Democratic registra- 
tion—giving undue weight to the more 
militant voters. For another, the fact 
that no presidential candidate’s name 
appeared on the ballot detracted from 
the primary’s significance. Nonetheless, 
it did indicate a level of discontent 
with the Administration that can only 
discomfit Humphrey. 

McCarthy supporters cared enough 
not only to vote but also to learn which 
delegates to vote for. In the primary to 
choose an opponent for Republican 
Senator Jacob Javits—a thankless hon- 


or in view of Javits’ 22-year winning 
streak—the winner in a close three- 


man contest was Paul O'Dwyer, an an 
tiwar, pro-McCarthy candidate. 

Cool & Cerebral. The election also 
demonstrated that while many top-eche- 
lon Kennedy men still refuse to com- 
mit themselves to McCarthy, rank-and- 
file Kennedy supporters may feel they 
have nowhere to go but to the Minne- 
sota Senator. After the assassination, 
Speechwriter Ted Sorensen had ap- 
pealed for election of the Kennedy del- 
egate slate, hoping to maintain a sig- 
nificant indeptndent bloc for bargaining 
at the convention. The appeal failed, 
and Sorensen himself was defeated in 
a delegate contest by a McCarthy man. 

As it had in previous primaries, Mc- 
Carthy’s cool, cerebral style carried a 
number of areas containing relatively 
affluent, well-educated voters. “There's 
no special alchemy,” McCarthy ob- 
served later. “I try to put things in 
some kind of historical context, and 
these people respond to this kind of ap- 
proach.” This constituency, says Mc- 
Carthy, is “what America is becoming. 
The more people are educated, the more 
they will want this kind of politics.” 

For the time being, though, the Dem- 
ocrats must still appeal to large num- 
bers of working-class citizens, black and 
white, as well as to the middle class. Mc- 
Carthy did well in the latest polls. But 
so far, neither Humphrey nor McCar- 
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thy has been able to evoke deep sup- 
port across a broad spectrum. In a 
year when discontent may prove a more 
powerful influence than partisan loy- 
alty, that could prove a fatal flaw. 


REPUBLICANS 
Tough Talk 


To upset Richard Nixon in his drive 
for the G.O.P. nomination, New York's 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller must 
combine near-solid support of moder- 
ate-to-liberal Republicans with a strong 
showing in the polls. Last week the poll- 
sters produced a mixed bag of returns. 
Louis Harris found Rocky lagging be- 
hind both Democratic candidates and 
nearly tied with Nixon, but Gallup 
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ROCKEFELLER IN CLEVELAND 
“Not nearly good enough.” 


showed him leading both Nixon and 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey, and 
just behind a surprisingly strong Sen 
ator Eugene McCarthy. 

If Gallup sent his hopes soaring, a no- 
table defection from liberal Republican 
ranks brought them back to earth, To 
the astonishment of Rocky—among 
others—Oregon’s dovish Senator Mark 
Hatfield announced his endorsement of 
Nixon, who has plainly labeled himself 
a hawk on Viet Nam, After a long talk 
with the former Vice President in Man- 
hattan, Hatfield emerged to declare that 
he would “actively seek support” for 
Nixon as a man who could “success- 
fully resolve the Viet Nam conflict.” 
Rockefeller minced no words when he 
heard of the turnabout. “It means that 
Mark Hatfield has betrayed his own in- 
tegrity,” he said, “as far as his position 
on Viet Nam is concerned.” 

Coattail Power. It was tough lan- 
guage, but such thrusts were becoming 
commonplace as the New York Gov- 
ernor intensified his campaign pace. In 
Cleveland, addressing a crowd of 8,000, 
he attacked both Nixon and Humphrey 





by name for the first time, scorning 
them as “men of the old politics.” Nei- 
ther, he said bitingly, was “nearly good 
enough” to run the country. To un- 
derscore his differences with Nixon on 
Viet Nam, he quoted a recent mag- 
azine article in which his rival said: 
“There is no alternative to the war's 
going on.” Replied Rocky: “The al- 
ternative is the patient and persistent 
negotiation of a just peace.” 

Though generating a good deal of 
popular enthusiasm, the Governor was 
having less luck in getting wary politi- 
cians to line up behind him. In Chicago, 
he was greeted with cool detachment by 
Senator Charles Percy—who, like Hat- 
field, may see a vice-presidential nomi- 
nation for himself under Nixon. In 
Ohio, Governor James A. Rhodes, who 
controls 55 of his state’§ 58 votes, likes 
Rocky’s style but still awaits a more im- 
pressive showing in the polls. 

On Capitol Hill, Rockefeller promot 
ed “coattail power’—meaning that he 
can get more Republican Congressmen 
elected in November than Nixon. He re- 
minded audiences of Congressmen and 
Senators that in 1966 many Repub- 
licans lost tight races in urban and 
industrial areas, where Rocky claims 
great pulling power. On his lapel, the 
candidate wore a blue-and-white button 
with the number 218 on it; that, he ex- 
plained, was the number of Republicans 
it would take to control the House. 
“I'm trying to bring home to them that 
I can help get it,” he said. 

Coolly Aloof. Rockefeller is con 
vinced that Nixon has “a great natural 
capacity not to do the right thing, es 
pecially under pressure." While Rocky 
tried to apply the pressure, Nixon re- 
mained coolly aloof. His staff was al- 
ready planning his post-Miami Beach 
campaign. Though he stopped cam- 
paigning publicly after the Kennedy as- 
sassination, he is making forays soon 
into seven or eight vote-heavy industri 
al states. Nor is he entirely ignoring 
Rocky's challenges to come out and 
fight. Drawing attention to Rocky's ex 
tensive and polished campaign (estimat- 
ed total cost: $1.8 million), the United 
Citizens for Nixon in Washington 
placed an advertisement in the “Per- 
sonal Notices” column of the Washing- 
ton Star (cost: $40) asking for “‘vol- 
unteers to nominate and elect Richard 
Nixon.” Said the ad optimistically: “No 
pay; long hours; hard work; satisfaction 
of helping best-qualified American be- 
come President of U.S.” 


POLITICS 
What Else? 


Nothing, but what astonishes, is true. 


British Poet Edward Young's line, 
written in 1742, serves perfectly to de- 
scribe the endlessly astonishing politics 
of 1968. From the snow frolics of New 
Hampshire to Senator Mark Hatfield's 
endorsement of Richard Nixon last 
week, the body politic has been atwitch 
with major shocks and minor jolts. It 
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is a year when absolutely anything 
seems possible, and a lot of people are 
wondering—half-humorously, _ half-re- 
signedly—what else might be in store 
politically. For example: 

> Lyndon Johnson, having withdrawn 
from the race to heal national divi- 
sions, barges back in for the sake of 
Democratic unity. He and Eugene Mc- 
Carthy reason together until Lyndon’s 
logic or Gene's exhaustion persuades 
McCarthy to run for Vice President. 
And Hubert Humphrey? Franklin Roo- 
sevelt set a precedent for dealing with 
discarded Veeps when he dumped Hen- 
ry Wallace in 1944 and then appointed 
him Secretary of Commerce. 

> Against all odds, McCarthy goes on 
to win the nomination himself, then 
drafts Humphrey as his running mate 
(experience counts). To circumvent the 
constitutional problem raised by having 
two candidates from the same state, 
Team Player Humphrey relocates to an 
apartment over the family drugstore in 
Huron, S. Dak. 

> Spurned by the Democratic Conven- 
tion, McCarthy helps organize the in- 
dependent party that he has been talk- 
ing about but refuses to lead the move- 
ment. That opens the way for Dr. Ben- 
jamin Spock, if he is still free on bail. 

> George Wallace's American Indepen- 
dent Party wins enough Deep South 
states to force selection of the next Pres- 
ident into the House of Representatives. 
With one vote for each state delega- 
tion, a handful of Wallaceites prove 
crucial. What price their support? If 
not repeal of the 13th and 14th Amend- 
ments, an ambassadorship to South Af- 
rica for George, at the very least. 

> Rockefeller wins the Republican 
nomination in the biggest surprise since 
Herbert Hoover won two Democratic 
primaries in 1920 before announcing 
that he was a Republican. Stuck for a 
running mate, Rockefeller drafts fellow 
New Yorker Nixon (experience counts). 
Nixon moves back to Whittier, Calif., 
near the site of the old family grocery. 
His name becomes No. 780,414 on a 
currently circulating petition to recall 
Governor Ronald Reagan, thus allowing 
the measure to go to a vote. 

> By August, Democratic and Repub- 
lican leaders decide that all the talk 
about new politics and the need for 
change has made all the principal con- 
tenders obsolete. In Miami Beach, the 
Republicans nominate Jacob Javits and 
Edward Brooke. In Chicago, the Dem- 
ocrats pick Abe Fortas and Carl Stokes. 
The big issue in the ensuing campaign 
is unrest in the suburbs. 

> It turns out that the real reason Earl 
Warren resigned was to get back into 
presidential politics. He accepts second 
place on Nixon's ticket, thus bringing 
unity between the Coasts and—even 
more difficult—between the feuding fac- 
tions of the G.O.P., both nationwide 
and in California. For the first time in 
its modern history, the Golden State 
has a united party, and in the boredom 
that follows, California begins losing 
population back to New York. 
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LUCI, GRANDAD & PATRICK LYNDON AT BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Fire J. Edgar Who? 


L.B.J.: LENGTHENING SHADOWS 


Had Lyndon Johnson — thumbed 
through his Father's Day gift from 
Daughter Lynda Bird last week— 


F.D.R.’s old copy of Aesop's Fables— 
he might have come upon the tale about 
the dying lion, As the King of Beasts de- 
clined in strength, the story goes, the 
lesser animals trooped up to his cave, 
no longer subservient. The boar attacked 
him with his tusks; the bull gored him; 
even the ass, feeling quite safe, kicked 
up his heels and brayed, “Ah,” sighed 
the failing King, “thus dies majesty.” 
In the waning months of the Johnson 
Administration, Time White House Cor- 
respondent Hugh Sidey reported on 
how the President is coping with the as- 
sorted denizens of Washington and the 
world; 


HERE were, to be sure, flickers of 

the old vigor. The President reor- 
ganized U.S. health services to ensure 
better care. When signing the anti-crime 
bill, he attached some strongly worded 
reservations. Before an audience of ed- 
ucators, he defended his Viet Nam pol- 
icies, and goaded his listeners with a 
taunt about their own troubles, “I'd be 
interested to know,” said he, “how the 
pacification program is doing, how 
much progress you are making in re- 
form, how things are doing in the out- 
lying buildings, and whether you still 
hold the central administration offices.” 

There were disappointments. The 
Russians again snubbed his bid for 
friendlier relations. Congress threatened 
to cut his modest $2.9 billion foreign 
aid program by one-third. Though 
Administration officials noted “some 
movement” in the Paris peace talks, it 
still seemed too slight to justify his 


March 31 renunciation of a second term. 
The future blots out the past, and 
Lyndon Johnson has placed himself in 
the past tense, His Government jug- 
gernaut is grinding perceptibly to a halt. 
In one department after another, plan- 
ning for the future has all but stopped, 
and underlings are busying themselves 
with housekeeping chores while they 
await Johnson’s successor. “We are,” 
said a sub-Cabinet man, “looking after 
personnel matters.’ Personal matters, 
too. The best Johnson men are being 
lured away by industry and academe. 
Of 14 young lawyers in one group, five 
have already made plans to leave. Som- 
nolent is the word for the State De- 
partment, where one official declared: 
“This simply isn’t a time for action.” 

When the President fills vacant posts, 
appointments have an odor of the pay- 
off. James McCrocklin, new Under Sec- 
retary of HEW, is a former president of 
Southwest Texas State College, which 
boasts one really distinguished alumnus, 
named Johnson. The new Ambassador 
to Australia, Bill Crook, is known as a 
“good guy,” but he is also a Texan. 
The fact is, not many Washingtonians 
or Americans—really care now who 
gets the Johnson nod. 

Final Fling. Nonetheless, the old 
showman is not giving up. There are 
schemes to make L.B.J.’s last days in of- 
fice soar. Aides are studying history to 
gain insights from predecessors, but the 
findings are disappointing. Eisenhower 
traveled widely and issued a warning 
against the military-industrial complex. 
But Kennedy was murdered, Truman 
disdained, Roosevelt died in office, and 
Hoover was in discredit. 

President Aide Joe Califano is 
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combing the country, plucking ideas 
from thoughtful men about Johnson’s 
last months in office, but most of his 
harvest is chaff. One suggestion for a 
final gesture: “Fire J. Edgar Hoover.” 
Plainly, the President will need a 
brand-new scenario, and some of the 
ideas tossed around would do credit to 
DeMille. Why not fly off, after the No- 
vember election, to Africa? Then to 
Moscow to sign the nuclear nonpro- 
liferation treaty and coo with Kosygin 
in the Kremlin. Next, Eastern Europe, 
Scandinavia, and tea with Harold Wil- 
son for old time's sake. A final fling in 
Asia, L.B.J.’s personal preserve, and 
then a philosophic valedictory designed 
to galvanize the nation into thinking 
about its duties at home and abroad. 
Technicolor Dreams. While his aides 
spin Technicolor dreams, it sometimes 
seems as if a great eclipse is advancing 
on Washington. The President and the 
White House are slowly being shad- 
owed. Johnson falls with increasing reg- 
ularity from the front pages of the 
papers—although he can still agitate 
the photographers when an occasion 
like his grandson's first birthday comes 
up. He is forgotten in cocktail conver- 
sation that dwells on new candidates. 
His presence does not pervade the Gov- 
ernment. Events, of course, could res- 
urrect him. Crisis could make him the 
man of the moment. But as soon as 
the tense times passed, he would fade 
again. Perhaps he can move back to cen- 
ter stage with travel and a series of 
talks on America’s future. But even 
then, the old luster would be missing. 
He is a lame duck—or as Aesop would 
have it, a declining lion—and that con- 
dition is as inescapable as old age. 
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ABERNATHY PREACHING 


From hope to despair, aspiration to apocalypse. 


AT THE REFLECTING POOL 


POVERTY 
Solidarity & Disarray 


The surface similarities were striking 
Five hundred buses converged on the 
muggy capital. A vast crowd—half 
white, half black—marched from the 
Washington Monument to the Lincoln 
Memorial. Placards identified them as 
“Sisters of Watts” and “Concerned Citi- 
zens from Slippery Rock”; costumes 
identified them as Indians and Mexican 
Americans, hippies and middle-class cit- 
izens of all shades, Young people waded 
thigh-deep in the Mall's giant reflecting 
pool, and families sprawled on the grass 
for picnics of fried chicken, chitlins 
and all manner of exotic salads. Even 
the numbing, five-hour drone of songs 
(four), speeches (19), and prayers (five) 
recalled another occasion. 

For all that, last week's Solidarity 
Day, the climactic event of the Poor 
People’s Campaign, bore little resem- 
blance to the famous March on Wash- 
ington in August 1963. Though the 
turnout was an impressive 55,000, it 
did not even come close to the 200,000 
of the earlier march. More important 
than size was spirit. The 1963 dem- 
onstration was suffused with the hope 
that the last vestiges of legal segrega- 
tion would soon disappear. Most in- 
deed did, but that did not prove enough; 
laws aside, the reality of discrimination 
and poverty remained. The 1968 rally 
was motivated by disillusionment and 
despair. In five years, a mood of as 
piration had changed, among many, to 
one of apocalypse. 

A Permit from God. “Listen, Amer- 
ica,’ said Sterling Tucker, the march’s 
coordinator, in an emotional address be- 
fore the giant, brooding figure of Lin- 
coln. “Hear our anguished cries. We 
are admitting that we are poor. But we 
are also giving warning. We will not re- 
main poor. We will not remain de- 
pressed, repressed or oppressed.”” Added 
Whitney Young Jr., executive director 
of the National Urban League: “This 
may be the last march which is non- 
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violent and which brings blacks and 
whites together. The nation and the 
Congress must listen to us now before 
it is too late—before the prophets of vi- 
olence replace the prophets of peace 
and justice.” 

Mrs. Coretta King, dressed in black 
in memory of her slain husband, sang 
Come by Here, My Lord, then launched 
into a 25-minute speech dwelling at 
length on the war in Viet Nam—‘“the 
most cruel and evil war in the history 
of mankind.” The Rev. Ralph Aber- 
nathy, who has bumbled in his efforts 
to lead the campaign begun by Mrs 
King’s husband, talked for 65 minutes 
He did not much care, he cried, wheth- 
er the Government renewed its permit 
for Resurrection City, the poor peo- 
ple’s waterlogged campsite by the Lin- 
coln Memorial. “I received my permit 
a long time ago,” said Abernathy, “from 
God Almighty,” and he vowed that the 
poor would stay in Washington “until 
justice rolls out of the halls of Con 
gress and righteousness falls from the 
Administration.” 

From all appearances, he is in for a 
long wait. The campaign can point to 
some limited successes with the Ad 
ministration. The Agriculture Depart 
ment agreed to speed up food reliet 
programs in 256 of the country’s poor- 
est counties. The Labor Department 
hurried a plan to create 100,000 new 
jobs. The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity found $25 million more for the 
Head Start school program and emer- 
gency food and health care. 

A Kind of Victory. Still, it was pret- 
ty thin fare for a crusade that set for 
itself no less a task than the conquest 
of poverty. No doubt the goals were 
too ambitious. Between the exaggerated 
aims set forth in overblown speeches 
by the campaign's leaders and a hard- 
ening attitude on the part of Congress, 
there was no middle ground, and dis 
appointment was the inevitable result. 

Whatever the reason, Martin Luther 
King's final enterprise seems close to 
foundering. Resurrection City is an un- 








happy, unfriendly—and increasingly 
dangerous—collection of disparate 
groups of the poor. The National Cap- 
itol Parks Police estimate that 100 as- 
saults and other violent incidents have 
occurred since the shacks were set up 
in mid-May, and at least 20 visitors 
have been robbed, beaten or stabbed 
outside the encampment fence. “There 
are rapes, robberies and cuttings every 
day,” said Alvin Jackson, who resigned 
in anger last week as the camp's chief 
security marshal, “and there is nothing 
we can do about it.” 

With the march over, the campers 
can now either go home or resort to 
acts of massive civil disobedience, which 
Abernathy has long threatened. At 
week's end a demonstration at the 
Department of Agriculture did dis- 
solve into a sit-in on Independence Ave- 
nue and a bottle-throwing fracas with 
police outside the shanty city. Arrests: 
87. Even so, by toning down his de- 
mands to include those things that are 
within reach and by exaggerating his 


successes—he claims credit for several 
actions that the Administration would 
probably have taken anyway—Aber- 


nathy has also left open the door to 
retreat. Thus the marchers can leave 
with some claim to victory, though, sad 
to say, it is mostly illusory. 


THE CONGRESS 
“More Good Than Bad” 


Rarely had so many politicians al- 
tered their positions so radically and so 
swiftly. As mail cascaded into their Cap- 
itol Hill offices, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who had long opposed even 
the mildest gun-control legislation nim- 
bly switched sides. “Times change,” said 
Nebraska's Republican Senator Roman 
Hruska, once Capitol Hill's strongest op- 
ponent of controls, “and sometimes they 
change rapidly.’ 

Capitalizing on Congress’ receptive 
mood, Connecticut Democrat Thomas 
Dodd's Juvenile Delinquency Subcom- 
mittee voted unanimously to send the 
President's bill banning mail-order sales 
of rifles and shotguns to the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, which will tackle 
the issue this week. The House Ju 
diciary Committee, which deadlocked 
16 to 16 on the Johnson bill only two 
weeks ago, passed it by a 29-to-6 vote. 

In the wake of Robert F. Kennedy's 
assassination, public revulsion gave 
Congress its cue, Maryland’s Democrat 
ic Senator Joseph Tydings, the sponsor 
of a tough bill that would require li- 
censes for the purchase and possession 
of firearms and ammunition, and reg- 
istration of the weapons, was deluged 
with 10,000 letters supporting his stand. 
San Francisco as well as neighboring 
Marin County passed a registration or- 
dinance. In Chicago, a voluntary turn- 
in campaign has prompted the surren- 
der of 75 guns a day. Florida’s Jordan 
Marsh and Burdine’s chains quit selling 
toy guns, while Sears, Roebuck, the 
world’s largest retailer, stopped adver- 
lising weapons as well as children’s 
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“toys of violence.” A surprising excep- 
tion to the mood of reevaluation; Presi- 
dential Candidate Eugene McCarthy, 
who insists that controls are a state rath- 
er than a federal matter because of 
widely varying conditions, and who 
warned against legislating “under panic 
conditions.” 

Grinding Out Letters. To be sure, 
there was a degree of haste. Partly, it 
was prompted by news that the National 
Rifle Association had begun grinding 
out letters to its nearly 1,000,000 mem- 
bers, telling them to write Congressmen 
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TYDINGS AT CAPITOL” 
Beating the reaction. 


and Senators immediately but not to use 
“abusive or threatening” language. 

For his part, the President would 
like to see a provision tacked onto his 
bill calling for registration and licens- 


ing of guns. But he fears it would 
result in time-killing hearings or a 
lengthy debate in Congress. Without 


question, he considers the gun-control 
provision in the omnibus crime bill to 
be hopelessly weak. He is not at all 
happy about the rest of the bill, either, 
though he reluctantly signed it into law 
last week. Johnson had considered ve- 
toing the bill, but was assured by clev 
en governmental departments whose ad 
vice he had requested that most sec 
tions would hold up under constitutional 
law. Only four hours and 46 minutes be- 
fore midnight, when the bill would have 
become law automatically, he finally 
signed the 110-page document with the 
resigned comment: “This measure con- 
tains more good than bad.” 

Johnson was particularly upset by 
the bill's Title III, authorizing local and 
state police wiretapping and electronic 
surveillance under a court order. Call- 
ing on Congress to “immediately re- 
consider” the provision, he warned that 
it could lead to “a nation of snoopers 


* Behind him: a bust of President James Gar- 
field, assassinated with a revolver in 1881 





bending through the keyholes of the 
homes and offices of America, spying 
on our neighbors. No conversation in 
the sanctity of the bedroom would be 
free from eavesdropping.” 

The President also took note of ob- 
jections to the fact that Title II seeks 
to overturn several Supreme Court de- 
cisions on the legal rights of people 
accused of federal offenses. While the 
court held in the Miranda case that a de- 
fendant must be warned of his rights 
before evidence is admissible, the Crime 
Act says that such warnings are un 
necessary as long as any confession 
made by a suspect is deemed volun- 
tary. The bill also permits police to 
hold a suspect up to six hours—and 
longer in some cases—without an ar- 
raignment. Noting that these provisions 
apply only to federal cases, Johnson 
showed his displeasure by telling the At- 
torney General and J.. Edgar Hoover 
that federal suspects should still be giv 
en “full and fair warning” of their 
constitutional rights. 

Other provisions of the bill were clos- 
er to what the President requested in 
1967, when he called on Congress to 
strike a blow against crime in America 
Among these: $400 million for assis- 
tance to state and local police in the 
next two fiscal years—almost 10% of 
the total amount now spent on all as 
pects of law enforcement in the U.S. 

By authorizing funds to improve state 
and city agencies, said Johnson, the bill 
“responds to one of the most urgent 
problems in America today—the prob- 
lem of fighting crime in the local neigh- 
borhood and on the city street.” 


THE ECONOMY 
Effects of the Tax Hike 


The outlines of the deal had been 
clear for some weeks. In exchange for 
the tax increase that he believes essen- 
tial to save the economy from infla- 
tionary chaos, Lyndon Johnson would 
submit to massive budget cuts, despite 
pressing domestic needs. Last week 
when the package finally came to a 
vote, the House passed it by a surpris- 
ingly comfortable margin of 268 to 
150, and only 164 hours later the Sen- 
ate, by an even cushier 64-to-16 vote, 
rushed the measure to the White House, 
where it awaited certain approval. 

What effect it will have on the econ- 
omy is less sure. At best, it will case 
inflationary pressures. But there is also 
a danger that the combined restraint of 
higher taxes and reduced spending will 
prove too powerful a brake, throttling 
expansion rather than merely control- 
ling it. 

Up, Up & Away. The tax increase 
was long overdue. Johnson requested a 
6% surcharge on personal and cor- 
porate income taxes as far back as his 
1967 State of the Union address, then 
failed to press for it. Ten months ago 
he demanded a 10% increase, but a re- 
calcitrant House coalition, led by Ways 
and Means Chairman Wilbur Mills, 
would not yield without parallel cut- 
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backs in Government outlays. Mean- 
while, consumer prices were advancing 
at an annual rate of 4%, more than 
twice the average of the early ‘60s. 
The gross national product was bub- 
bling toward the $850 billion level, up 
some $65 billion from last year. In- 
terest rates soared. On top of a $20 bil- 
lion-plus federal-budget deficit in the 
fiscal year ending this month, the new 
year was expected to bring as much as 
$30 billion in red ink. So huge a def- 
icit, in turn, threatened to reduce confi- 
dence in the already shaky dollar. His 
back to the wall, Johnson finally met 
Mills’s price for a tax increase, and the 
influential chairman, together with the 
House Democratic and Republican lead- 
ership, combined to assemble a large 
majority for the bill. 

The Bite. Most taxpayers will begin 
to feel the measure’s impact by mid- 
July. Because the increase for individu- 
als is retroactive only to April 1, the in- 
creased bite for 1968 will really amount 
to 74% (example: the $10,000-a-year 
man with wife and two children who 
paid $1,100 in taxes last year will pay 
an added $83.25 in 1968). Corporations, 
liable for the increase as of last Jan. 1, 
will pay the full additional 10% in tax- 
es. Though the surcharge is supposed to 
run to next June 30, nobody would be 
surprised if it were prolonged. In return 
for the surcharge and some relatively 
minor revenue measures—which togeth- 
er will yield an estimated $15 billion in 
the next year—the Administration re- 
luctantly accepted a mandatory $6 bil- 
lion spending cut by agreeing to a 
$180.1 billion limit on federal outlays 
in the new fiscal year.” 

Where will the cuts come from? 
House committees last week sliced into 
foreign-aid funds and into the proposed 
budgets of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. Congress 
thus showed an alarming eagerness to 
chop hardest at politically vulnerable 
programs despite their proven value— 
one in furthering U.S. policy abroad, 
the others in coping with urgent prob- 
lems at home. Military spending not 
directly related to Viet Nam will likely 
be reduced as well, along with the space 
program and such public works as high- 
way construction and waterway im- 
provement. The Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Post Office and other agencies also stand 
to lose some money. 

Putting on the Brakes. Though many 
economists and businessmen considered 
the drastic measure necessary to check 
the speed of economic expansion, it 
has several negative aspects—apart 
from the extra tax wallop. At a time 
when job opportunities for the poor 
must be broadened, unemployment may 
increase as a result of belt tightening 
by both Government and private en- 


* Congress exempted certain categories from 
the restraint: Viet Nam, federal-debt service, 
veterans’ benefits, social security, and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 
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terprise. With contracts in the steel, 
shipping and aerospace industries due 
to expire in the next few months, a 
wave of serious strikes could brake the 
economy further. Nor is the rate of con- 
sumer-price increases likely to decline 
for several months. 

Nonetheless, the potential long-term 
benefits are obvious. The federal deficit 
for the next fiscal year is now estimated 
at about $7.5 billion, as much as $22.5 
billion less than it might have been with- 
out the tax bill. As a result, Washington 
will not have to borrow as much money 
—good news for those seeking home 
mortgages or other forms of credit. The 
entire economy could ease into a more 
stable growth pattern than has prevailed 
for the past two years. There may be 
some disconcerting bumps as things de- 
celerate, but they are likely to be gentle 
compared to the inflationary bang that 


would almost surely have resounded 
without the tax bill. 
PUERTO RICO 
Burn, Yanqui, Burn! 
On tropic Puerto Rico, only the 


weather generates as much heat as the 
island's politics. This year temperatures 
—and tempers—are soaring unusually 
high as the result of a rash of fires that 
began to flare last October, just as can- 
didates were warming up for what 
promises to be a sulfurous 1968 cam- 
paign. All the fires have been traced to 
the same origin: fire bombs aimed at 
driving U.S.-owned business out of the 
Commonwealth. In the past year, ar- 
sonists have set 20 fires costing $15.6 
million, with department stores and su- 
permarkets the principal targets. 

No bigger than a pack of cigarettes, 
the arsonists’ bombs are expertly fash- 
ioned from a minuscule penlight bat- 
tery, a wristwatch, a flashlight bulb and 
incendiary chemicals (potassium chlo- 
rate and potassium permanganate) that 
can be bought at local drug stores. 
Often tucked under a pile of fabrics in 
a crowded store, the minibombs are 
timed to flare after closing hour. In 
one day, four fires did $810,000 worth 
of damage to stores owned by U.S. mer- 


chants; unexploded devices have been 
found in the bathroom of a girls’ school 
and, two weeks ago, at a U.S. Se- 
lective Service office in San Juan. In 
April, a bomb was uncovered in a San 
Juan hotel and was defused; bombs 
have damaged two other hotels. 

The Right of Violence. Police and 
FBI agents have failed to uncover any 
solid evidence. The tiny, 3,000-member 
Puerto Rican Pro-Independence Move 
ment, a legal party led by San Juan 
Attorney Juan Mari Bras, 40, denies re- 
sponsibility, “I can’t conceive of any 
independence people carrying out such 
a campaign,” says Bras. “But we don't 
deny the right of violence.” 

Stoking the conflagrations, police in 
formers say, is a cabal of fewer than 
50 extremists, whose efforts are abetted 
by Fidel Castro. Earlier this year, a 
band calling themselves Armed Com- 
mandos for Liberation lay claim to the 
fires in letters to the press. By making 
it impossible for businesses to obtain in- 
surance, they aim to evict “the Yankee 
invader and his investment of imperial- 
ist capital” from the island. 

The Commandos can already claim 
some victories. Despite a 70% hike in 
fire insurance rates for 1968, many in- 
surers were canceling protection for 
U.S.-owned supermarkets and stores. 
To help them out, Governor Roberto 
Sanchez Vilella earlier this month 
signed an emergency law forcing in- 
surance companies in Puerto Rico to 
take on up to $7,000,000 a year in high- 
risk policies for companies unable to 
obtain normal insurance coverage. 


THE WAR 
The Longest 


As of midnight on Sunday, June 23, 
the Viet Nam conflict became the lon- 
gest war ever fought by Americans. It 
was 2,376 days since Dec. 22, 1961, 
when Viet Cong bullets killed the first 
American soldier. The U.S. death toll 
to date: 25,068. The previous longest 
U.S. conflict: the War of Independence, 
which lasted 2,375 days and, according 
to the Revolutionary Army’s records, 
cost 4,435 American dead. 
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COMMUNISTS 


Russia Wooing 

Who was that gentleman talking so 
much like a Super-European? Jean 
Monnet? Paul Henri-Spaak? Not at all. 
It was none other than the foreign edi- 
tor of Pravda, the official organ of 
Russia’s Communist Party—a man 
whose words and ideas could reason- 
ably be expected to reflect the latest 
thinking and policy ambitions of the 
Kremlin. Last week, vacationing in The 
Netherlands, Yuri Zhukov spoke to the 
Dutch political weekly Haagse Post 
about what Russia has in mind when it 
comes to Europe, East or West. His ob- 
vious message: After soft-pedaling for 
the sake of détente their desire to re- 
place U.S. influence in Europe with 
their own, the Russians are once again 
busily out to woo the Europeans. 

Zhukov, 60, assured Europeans that 
they need not be scared by the “dire pre- 


dictions” of French Journalist Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber that U.S. 
business may one day dominate the 


Continent’s economy. “If all Europeans, 
that is you and we, pull together,” he 
said, “we can soon be boss in our own 
house.” Then he cracked; “The Amer- 
icans, with their strange habit of liq- 
uidating their leaders, should turn to 
their own neighbors, Canada and Mex- 
ico, for cooperation,” 

Dismissing NATO as “a completely 
useless affair,” Zhukov admitted sport- 
ingly that the same might be said of 
the Warsaw Pact. “We must dissolve 
the two blocs and organize a system of 
European cooperation, economically, 
scientifically, culturally and even po- 
litically.” For a start, Zhukov backs a 
Belgian project calling for a “Pan-Ev- 
ropean orientation conference,” at 
which parliamentarians from all Eu- 
ropean countries would voice their plans 
for collaboration 

Fleas & Elephant. A united Europe 
is bound to emerge as the world’s lead- 
ing power, predicted Zhukov, making 
it clear that Russia ought to be includ- 
ed in the family. Even before the birth 
of the U.S., he said, “Dutch merchants 
traveled to St. Petersburg and Peter 
the Great came to Holland to learn a 
trade.” This type of cooperation, he 
feels, continues today in such enter- 
prises as the French Renault and Ital- 
ian Fiat auto plants in the Soviet Union. 

Charles de Gaulle’s vision, in which 
the Continent is also divorced from the 
U.S., calls for a Europe from the At- 
lantic to the Urals. Zhukov’s view does 
not stop at the Urals: “Russians are Eu- 
ropeans, no matter what side of the 
Urals they live on.” Yet Russia obvi- 
ously considers De Gaulle an ally in its 
European policy, so much so that even 
his recent fulminations against Com- 
munism in France do not bother Zhu- 
kov in the slightest. “That's election 
talk,” he says. Nor does he think much 
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EDITOR ZHUKOV (IN THE NETHERLANDS) 
No peer since Peter the Great. 


of the student radicals who have lately 
upset De Gaulle. Comparing Rebel 
Leader Daniel Cohn-Bendit with Left- 
ist Guru Herbert Marcuse of the Uni- 
versity of California, Zhukov said: 
“Cohn-Bendit is a flea and Marcuse an 
elephant, although I strongly criticize 
his ideas too.” 

Little Hope. The Russians, who two 
years ago proposed an all-European se- 
curity conference to disband the Con- 
tinent’s military pacts, are looking next 
door again with renewed interest. While 
the Viet Nam war persists, they foresee 
little hope for enlarged trade or other 
accords with the U.S. Instead, they seem 
ready to make new overtures to West- 
ern Europe, with its increasingly so- 





WILLY BRANDT (AT 1967 NATO MEETING) 
No relaxation without relations. 





phisticated technology. Moreover, with 
the U.S. preoccupied elsewhere, and 
with some Europeans wary of U.S. in- 
fluence in their countries, Moscow may 
now feel that it has an outside chance 
to impose its own political formulas on 
the Continent. 


WEST GERMANY 


Conversation in Berlin 

In addition to imposing strict travel 
control over passenger and freight traf- 
fic between West Berlin and West Ger- 
many, Communist Boss Walter Ulbricht 
has solemnly decreed that no senior of- 
ficials of the West German government 
may set foot on East German territory. 
Last week Ulbricht’s law was flouted 
by his closest ally. After secret arrange- 
ments worked out by the Soviet Union 
through Swedish intermediaries, a black 
Mercedes with a Russian driver called 
for West German Foreign Minister Wil- 
ly Brandt in West Berlin, whisked him 
past East German checkpoints without 
even bothering to stop, and drove him 
to a suburban villa in East Berlin. 

There, with only three aides present, 
an extraordinary confrontation took 
place. For eight hours, Brandt, the au- 
thor of West Germany's policy of con- 
ciliation toward Eastern Europe, talked 
with the U.S.S.R.’s ranking authority 
on German problems, Pyotr Abrasimov, 
the Russian Ambassador to East Ger- 
many and a member of the Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee. 

What did they talk about? On his re- 
turn to West Berlin, Brandt was un- 
usually closemouthed about his meeting, 
refusing to answer newsmen’s questions. 
But, after talking with many of Brandt's 
Socialist and Cabinet colleagues, TiME 
Correspondent Herman Nickel pieced 
together what happened in East Berlin 
His report: 

First over coffee, then at supper on 
the terrace, and later over Russian co- 
gnac, Brandt tried to impress on his 
Soviet host the fact that, as he put it, 
“the East German measures are dam- 
aging and place a burden on efforts to 
reach a détente.” Despite the good per- 
sonal relations between the two men 
(they met five times while Brandt was 
still West Berlin’s mayor), it was a tough 
session. Though he issued no blustery 
warnings, Brandt made it clear that 
Bonn would not allow itself to be pro- 
voked into abandoning its policy of 
improving relations with the East bloc— 
a policy whose moderate success in 
Bucharest, Prague, Belgrade and Bu 
dapest obviously seemed to Ulbricht 
and his Soviet backers to be a dan- 
gerous flanking operation. 

In a cool ploy, Brandt openly mused 
whether the East German moves were 
indeed serving the best interests of the 
Soviet Union. He explained that UIl- 
bricht’s aggressive actions only encour- 
aged the rise of right-wing extremism 
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in West Germany and strengthened the 
obduracy of conservative elements that 
oppose West German ratification of the 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty, which 
Russia and the U.S. jointly sponsor 

For his part, Ambassador Abrasimov 
went out of his way to emphasize that 
he saw nothing approaching a Berlin cri- 
sis, evidently convinced Brandt that the 
Soviets did not have another East-West 
confrontation In mind, He downgraded 
the East German travel restrictions as 
formalities that were fully within East 
Germany's rights, but denied that they 
were the result of Soviet-East German 
consultations. If Bonn did not like the 
new measures, Abrasimov archly sug- 
gested, the simplest way to resolve the 
situauion was for it to recognize the 
East German government as an inde- 
pendent sovereign state and to establish 
normal diplomatic relations. In fact, 
Abrasimov stressed that 
gards West Germany's attitude toward 
East Germany as the acid test for any 
future dialogue between the Soviet 


Moscow re 


Union and Bonn. Intimating that Bonn’s 
three Western allies lack both effective 
means and the political will to enforce 
civilian access to Berlin, he warned that 
the West Germans would be rendered 
isolated and helpless unless Bonn rec 
ognizes East, Germany 

. - Z ; 

In the Red Sea. Abrasimov’s warn- 
ing underlined the dilemma inio which 
the Berlin affair has plunged the Osi 
polik of the Grand Coalition. When 
he started the new policy 18 months 
ago, Brandt sought to establish dip 
lomatic relations with all Eastern Eu 
ropean countries except East Germany. 
Under pressure from Chancellor Kurt 
Kiesinger’s Christian Democrats and 
from moderates in his own Socialist 
party, Brandt retained the Federal Re 
public’s old insistence that il, and not 


In Washington, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, reflecting on the U.S.’s determined re- 
sponse in 1961 to Khrushchev’s threats to 
Sign a scparate peace treaty with East Ger- 
many, cautioned his aides against any hasty 
action. Said Rusk: “We mobilized troops, we 
spent $6 billion, and when we looked around, 
nobody was there 
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Ulbricht’s regime, is the legitimate rep- 
resentative of all Germans, including 
those in East Germany. 

In summoning Brandt to East Berlin, 
the Soviets served notice that they will 
use their influence to frustrate Bonn’s 
efforts to enjoy better relations with 
other Communist states until Bonn ex- 
tends its desire for détente to Ulbricht's 
fiefdom. The West Berliners blame Rus- 
sia as well as Ulbricht for their plight; 
an angry crowd of them marched on 
the Soviet memorial in the British sec- 
tor, only to be turned away by bayonet- 
wielding Russian soldiers. Radio Mos- 
cow beamed some advice to West Ber 
liners: “He who lives on an island must 
be friends with the sea.” 

Facing such Soviet intransigence, 
many Socialists, especially those near 
Brandt, would like to respond to UI- 
bricht’s travel restrictions by some dar- 
ing move, such as abolishing the need 
for visas for other East bloc visitors to 
West Germany, in order to illustrate 
how anachronistic Ulbricht’s restrictions 





and from it. Meanwhile, West Germa- 
ny’s NATO allies agreed to ban many 
East German businessmen and officials 
from their countries and to levy a $5 
fee on travel documents for other East 
Germans visiting Western Europe. The 
steps were mild enough, but they were 
all the West seemed prepared to do for 
now to counter the new threat to the 
continued well-being of its vital and 
symbolic outpost 


Brétchen from Heaven 

It lacks the elegance of the croissant, 
the sophistication of the English muf- 
fin, the intrigue of the bagel. But for 
millions of West Germans, the day be- 
gins with Brétchen, the hand-grenade- 
shaped breakfast roll with a shell so 
tough that it travels well in trouser pock- 
ets and can bear giant charges of 
Schmalz or butter and jam _ without 
buckling. Trouble is, the best Brétchen 
is freshly baked Brétchen, and that is 
denied West Germans through a quirk 
of law dating back to Hitler. To end 
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~ariat 
RUSSIAN SOLDIERS FACING CROWD AT SOVIET WAR MEMORIAL IN WEST BERLIN 
The steps from one side were mild enough. 


are. In today’s relaxing Europe, they 
also favor diplomatic recognition of 
East Germany in hopes that even a 
slight reduction in tensions there might 
help to create a situation in which the 
74-year-old Ulbricht's successor, or per- 
mignt 
turn Out to be an East German Al! 
exander Dubéek 


haps his successor’s Successor, 


Those desires are unrealistic at pres 
ent, because the Christian Democrats 
reiuse to go along with them. Many of 
them, on the contrary, favor a return 
to a far tougher line with the Soviet 
bloc and argue that West German con- 
cessions are likely only to encourage 
Ulbricht to tighten his grip on West Ber- 
lin. As they see it, deals between the 
two Germanys ultimately would erode 
the allied responsibility for West Ber- 
lin, still the city’s best guarantee for 
Sarety 

\fter a Bundestag debate, the Grand 
Coalition of Christian Democrats and 
Socialists decided to take a few short- 
range measures to bolster Berlin some- 
what, to encourage investment in the 
city and arrange for more air travel to 


night shifts for bakers, the Nazis in 1936 
forbade any commercial baking from 
9 p.m. to 4 am.—and the law stil 
stands in West Germany. So, until mid- 
morning, everybody's Brétchen is de 
livered to the doorstep a full day old 

Not so in the workers’ p 
the Elbe in East Germany, where the 
old law has been abolished and the 
bakers’ ovens glow all the long night 
To remedy the West's plight, and de- 
spite East and West Germans’ conflicts 
over Berlin, Hannoverian Businessman 
Hans-Joachim Ermeler, 45, 
across the Iron Curtain and asked East 
Berlin's Trade Commission if it would 
be interested in shipping 60,000 fresh 
Brétchen over the border each morn- 
ing. The East Germans were indeed 
the deal will net the Communist re- 
gime some $250,000 a year in hard- 
currency marks. They have guaranteed 
piping-hot delivery in specially built 
thermos trucks and announced that the 
first batch of fresh Brétchen, due in 
September, will arrive from heaven via 
helicopter to celebrate this minor leav- 
ening in East-West relations 


aradise across 


reached 
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BRITAIN 


Thorns in the Woolsack 

Hardly any other institution in the 
world has been denounced, ridiculed 
and threatened with reform so often 
and so roundly as Britain's House of 
Lords. Harold Macmillan called it “a 
mausoleum.” Winston Churchill went 
him several better, denouncing the 
Lords as “one-sided, hereditary, un- 
purged, unrepresentative, irresponsible, 
absentee.’ Plans to emasculate the up- 
per house are just as common today as 
they were in Gilbert & Sullivan’s /o- 


PRE ATION 





CARRINGTON IN REGALIA 
Fewer powers for the peerage. 


lanthe, in which the Lord Chancellor 
complained: “Ah, my lords, it ts indeed 
painful to have to sit upon a woolsack 
which is stuffed with such thorns as 
these.” Anachronistic as it may be, the 
House of Lords demonstrated last week 
that it can sull make a thorny 
of itself. 

For the occasion, a postwar record 
number of peers (377 out of the 700- 
odd eligible members) jammed the 
benches, spilling over onto the steps of 
the Queen's vacant throne and standing 
at the other end of the chamber. Late af 
ternoon sunlight streamed through the 
tall west windows, flecking the gilded 
hall with the blues, purples and 
whites of ancient aristocrats memorial- 
ized in stained glass above the heads of 


nuisance 





reds 


their descendants. The lords milled 
about, unaccustomed to the crush. The 
confusion became so great that al one 


point Lord Salisbury, 74, struggling to 
got tangled in the cord of his 
hearing aid and nearly fell to the car 
pet. Lord Byers, his debating opponent, 
remarked solicitously: “I do hope the 
noble lord has not hanged himself.’ 

Not Quite. The reason for this un 
characteristic flurry was a vote on a 
Labor government order tightening Brit 
economic boycott of Rhodesia 


his feet 


ains 
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Though Labor has a comfortable 72- 
vote majority in the House of Com- 
mons, Conservative hereditary peers 
dominate the Lords, which still has the 
power to delay for one year legislation 
passed by the House of Commons. 
Since white Rhodesians have fervent 
allies in many right-wing Tories, and 
their sympathizers are dotted across the 
political spectrum, Conservative Leader 
Edward Heath thought the tissue ripe 
for a showdown. His logic: if the Lords 
voted the government down overwhelm 
ingly, Labor might well demand aboli 
tion of the upper house, which he be- 
lieved it would not dare do without 
calling a general election. Since the gov- 
ernment has lost all but one of the last 
nine by-elections for the House of Com- 
mons—an Evening Standard poll last 
week showed the Tories running 16% 
ahead of Labor—a general election now 
would almost certainly produce a Tory 
majority in the Commons and catapult 
led Heath into 10 Downing Street 
Heath did not quite make it. From 
the overstuffed red woolsack,* the Lord 
Chancellor announced the vote: “184 
lords are content, 193 lords are not con- 
tent.” The government had lost by a 
margin of only nine votes, far fewer 
than predicted, Shaken, the Lords op- 


position leader, Lord Carrington, im- 
mediately indicated that Conservatives 
would let the order through without 


delay if the government reintroduces it 

Pressing the Attack. Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson, elated by the unexpect 
edly narrow defeat, nonetheless pressed 
the attack on their lordships. He side- 
tracked an interparty commission on 
reform of the House of Lords set up 
last December and promised early tn- 
troduction of a government bill that 
would cut the Lords’ delaying powers 
io perhaps three months. “Most of its 
members,” he scornfully, “sit' by 
the right of succession from some near 


said 


or distant ancestor.” 

As a result of a reform passed by 
Harold Macmillan’s Conservative gov 
ernment in 1958, there are now 143 
life peers ennobled tor merit whose l- 
tles will die with them. One likely fea 
ture of Wilson's bill: hereditary dukes 
and barons will be allowed to keep 
their titles and pass them on to their 
heirs, but only men and women elevat- 
ed for distinguished service will be able 
to vote in the House of Lords 


FRANCE 
The Gaullists v. Everybody 


Like a well-written detective novel, 
France’s electoral system has built-in 
suspense. Instead of settling the contest 
after one election, the French heighten 
the drama and enchance the element 
of surprise by holding a runoff election 
one week later among the candidates 
who polled 5% or more of the total 


Now filled with wool from Britain and Com 
monwealth nations, the woolsack traditionally 
symbolizes the landed gentry that forced King 
Edward II] (1312-77) to concede power to 
Parliament in return for tax revenues. 


in the first round, 
Frances 28.5 million voters cast their 
ballots for 2,267 candidates from seven 
major political groupings. This weekend 
the survivors enter the final round that 
will decide the winners of France’s 487 
seats in the National Assembly. 

Simple Choice. Coming immediately 
in the wake of the revolt that rocked 
France, the campaigning was_ under- 
standably intense and emotional, In the 
closing days, the party of General 
Charles de Gaulle, which had concen- 
trated its attacks on the Communists, 
shifted some of its criticism to the cen- 
trists, who presented themselves as a 
moderate third force between the two 
power blocs, and even to the Gaullists’ 
old allies, the Independent Republicans 
of Valéry Giscard d’Estaing. “These are 
candidates of diversion, division and 
treason,” warned Premier Georges Pom- 
pidou in his final appeals. “They are 
between two chairs, and I hope they 
fall on their derriére.” 

Out on the hustings, Pompidou 
plugged the Gaullist theme that France 
must polarize or perish, Campaigning 
in his bleak, mountainous home region 
of Cantal, he explained: “The choice ts 
simple, dear friends. It must be made be- 
tween totalitarian Communism and lib- 
erty and democracy.” Meanwhile, all 
across France, Gaullist campaign work- 
ers sought to rekindle the revulsion 
that the average Frenchman felt to- 
ward the June violence by showing a 
specially prepared 30-minute film of 
the rioting on the Left Bank. In city 
city, some 8,000 student volun- 
teers, who call themselves “Youth for 
Progress,” worked frantically for De 
Gaulle, painting Gaullist slogans on 
streets and fighting with Communist 
youngsters for the best locations to paste 
up posters 

The opposition tried as best it could 


vote. Last weekend, 


after 


eS 


ernement 
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FRENCH COMMUNIST 
More taunts from 
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to counter the Gaullist tactics. “Two 
months ago, you would have voted anti 
Gaullist, and months from now 
you would vote anti-Gaullist again,” 
declared Francois Mitterrand, leader of 
the Federation of the Democratic So 
cialist Left, in his final TV speech 
Former Premier Pierre Mendés-France, 
who leads the resurgent United Social 
ist Party, warned in Grenoble: “A con 
tinuation of Gaullism means inevitably 
the continuation of and 
agitation.” 

Speaking to the crowd of 600 in the 
courtyard of a Paris boys’ school, where 
dilapidated urinals were plainly in view, 
Centrist Leader Jacques Duhamel drew 
cheers by asking: “Wouldn't it be bet 
ter to spend money on schools rather 
than on the illusionary force de frappe? 
In an turnabout, the Commu 
nists attacked the Gaullists for their no 
holds-barred attempt to win an all-out 
majority in the National Assembly 
“Unlike the Gaullist party,” chided Par 
ty Chairman Waldeck Rochet, “the 
Communists do not want power alone, 
but only to have their rightful place in 
a government of democratic parties.” 

Economic Effects. In sharp contrast 
to the disorders that brought the coun 


two 


social 


protest 


ironical 


try to the brink of civil war, France 
was relatively ‘quiet on election eve 
Nearly all the 8,000,000 strikers were 
back at work, and the Sorbonne was 


calm again after Paris police dislodged 
the occupying young revolutionaries 


Even so, France felt the severe eco 
nomic consequences of the disorders 
Rising food costs have already can 
celed out much of the 12% to 14% 


wage hikes that the strikers won. A dras- 
tic fall-off in tourism 
port bookings down 50%) means more 
economic squeezes ahead 

Fearing an invasion of lower-priced 


(some hotels re 


foreign goods, the government appealed 





RALLY IN PARIS 
the power-hungry. 
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GAULLIST CAMPAIGN MEETING [N PARIS 
And a fall on the derriére for the middle? 


to the Common Market Commission 
for protection against Italian home ap- 
pliances and some types of building 
material. In an effort to halt the flight 
of the franc, it also ordered residents 
of France to take no more than $20 in 
French currency when they pop abroad 
for a day's visit. Whatever the ultimate 
outcome ol the elections, a new gOv- 
ernment’s first priority will not be to 
enact the reforms demanded by the re 
volt but to with its costly 
nomic 


cope eco 


consequences 


THAILAND 


A Constitution at Last 

As it is for all major public events 
the exact time chosen by 
gers, They proclaimed 10:29 a.m. to be 
the most auspicious. At that precise mo 
ment, trumpets blared and a gold cur 
tain in Thailand’s National Assembly 
chamber parted to reveal King Bhumi 
bol Adulyadej seated on a special gold 
en throne beneath the traditional nine 
tiered umbrella. The King, wearing a 
white military dress uniform, sat silently 
court official royal 
proclamation. Then he signed 
three copies of the document, handwrit 
ten by official scribes and stamped with 
As he did so 


was astrolo 


read the 
slowly 


while a 


the royal seal a 2]-gun sa 


lute sounded outside, planes of the 
Royal Thai Air Force dropped flowers 
rice and popcorn, and the gongs and 


drums of dozens of Buddhist temples re 
verberated across Bangkok 
Thus week, after ten 
firm though benevolent military rule 
Thailand promulgated a long-delayed 


last years of 


new constitution and took the first, if 
hesitant, step toward a return to rep- 
resentative government, Like the cer- 
emony itself, the constitution is more 
show than substance: it does not nec 
essarily mean the end of the military 


regime or, for that matter, even of mar- 
tial law, under which Thailand has been 


day be- 
Praphas 


Only the 
General 


ruled for a decade 
fore the ceremony, 
Charusathien, 55, strongman of a re 
gime in which he holds the 
Deputy Premier, Interior Minister and 
army commander announced that 
martial law would remain in force, the 
new notwithstanding; he 
also warned that any resumption of po 
litical could only benefit Com- 
munist subversion, which Thailand is 
fighting in several areas 

Most Extraordinary. Politicians and 
intellectuals, insisting that the new con- 
stitution does with 
martial law, were upset by Praphas’ an 
nouncement. Said the Bangkok news 
paper Siam Rath Thailand 
a most extraordinary country if we were 
to maintain this double standard.” Then 
In an both startling and signif 
icant for a country tn political hiberna 
tion for a Thai university stu 
dents took to the streets for their first 
political-protest demonstration in eleven 
years—initially against martial law, then 
against a bus-fare hike and high rice 
and pork prices. Ignoring the warnings 


posts of 
had 
constitution 


activity 


automatically away 


would be 


event 


decade 


of police, several thousand marched on 
the National Assembly building 
way pushing down hastily erected met 
barriers and hurling them into a 
rhe police, backed by fire trucks 
were at first inaction by 
the unusual sight 
demonstrators 

For all that 
tory for popular and progressive King 
Bhumibol, who steadily prodded the re 
luctant military until it per- 
mitted its promulgation. Thailand has 
been without a constitution since 1958, 
when the late Field Marshal Sarit Tha 
narat pulled the 26th coup of modern 
Thai history and suspended the old ba- 
sic law. The new constitution 
that the government must call elections 
for the Lower House (about 200 seats) 
within eight months, but it favors re 


on their 





canal 
stunned into 
but later scuffled with 


the constitution ts a vic 


oligarchy 


decrees 
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tention of the present regime Any vote 
of no confidence in the government 
must be passed by both houses—and 
the Upper House will be, conveniently 
enough, a body of about 150 members 
appointed by the King on the advice 
of the government. Still, the National 
Assembly will provide a safety valve 
that has not been available; the gov 
ernment will be subjected to questioning 
and criticism, and regional views, up to 
now often neglected, will get a hearing 

Strong Support. Political parties have 
not yet been legalized, but several are 
likely to be formed soon. Meanwhile, 
the government is already forming its 
own party around Field Marshal Tha- 
nom Kittikachorn, the honest but some 
what bland Premier, and the tough, 
earthy Praphas, who makes no bones 
about his distrust of elected government 
One center of opposition will be the 
old Democrat Party, which can count 
on support from educated Thais. Led 
by Seni Pramoj, a distant relative of 
the King and a former Premier,* the 
Democrats will insist on greater civil- 
ian participation in the government, 
more emphasis on rural development 
and a slightly more tndependent for 
eign policy based on cooperation with 
but not dependence on, the U.S. As 
for the new constitution, Seni feels that 
its faults need not be fatal. “It is like a 
set of false teeth,” he says. “Not very 
real, but with some bite.’ 


Who was Ambassador to Washington in 
1942, when Japan and T land were allied 
He refused to pass on to then Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull his country’s declaration 
of war against the U.S., later became a lead 
r of the anti-Japanese Free Thai resistance 





movement 





THE WAR 


A Marine’s Protest 

Lieut. Colonel William R. Corson 
would be an unusual soldier in any 
man’s army. He speaks Malay, Viet 
namese, and three dialects of Chinese, 
reads Russian, French and German. He 
is completing a doctoral thesis on Chi- 
na’s finances. A slum kid who dropped 
out of high school, he won a university 
scholarship at 15, studied as a math 
ematician under the late Nobel prize 
winner Enrico Fermi. He fought the 
Japanese as a World War II Marine, 
won a master’s degree in ecconomics 
and political science, and fought in Ko- 
rea and Viet Nam as a tank com- 
mander. He has frequently turned up 
in Asian hot spots on assignment for 
the CIA. As commander of the Ma 
rines’ Combined Action Program in Viet 
Nam, he led 13-man squads of feisty 
young leathernecks who gave fresh 
heart to local ragtag village guards by 
iving and fighting beside them in ex 
posed hamlets 

Corson is about to retire after 25 
years as’ a Marine—but his departure 
will be no less unusual than his ca 
reer, He has written a blistering, 317 
page indictment of U.S. methods in 
Viet Nam, which he neglected to get 
cleared by top Marine brass. To be pub 
lished on July I, the day after Corson 
retires from the corps, The Betrayal 
(W.W. Norton & Co.; $5.95) is an 
angry book that derides the search-and 
destroy strategy devised by Army Gen 
eral William ( Westmoreland and 
scorns U.S. diplomats and politicians 
for trusting “corrupt” Vietnamese gen 
erals who rule in Saigon. At first, Ma 


KING BHUMIBOL ADULYADEJ SIGNING NEW CONSTITUTION 
After a decade, a hesitant. step. 
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LIEUT. COLONEL BILL CORSON 
After 25 years, an indictment. 


rine Commandant Leonard F. Chapman 
Jr. contemplated a court-martial for 
Corson, but he was prompted to milder 
punishment by second thoughts about 
publicly airing the long-festering quar 
rels between the Army and Marines 

Bedraggled Familiarity. Official si 
lence cannot, however, heal the sores 
laid raw by Corson, Because he is an in 
sider, his strictures will galvanize crit 
ics of the war. To Corson, the pac 
ification strategy of the Marines was 
correct, and victory in Viet Nam is 
being thwarted by the Army’s blind re 
liance on hardware and explosives, Cor- 
son’s chosen weapons are the type of 
security his tiny teams afforded, cou 
pled with social justice and an attempt 
to free the peasant from both Saigon’s 
tyranny and Viet Cong terror. “I don't 
want to see wars of national libera 
tion become viable, exportable com 
modities,” says Corson, who views the 
escalation from about 650 U.S. advis 
ers in 1959 to today’s 534,000 troops 
as a gambler’'s compulsive urge to 
multiply his stake on a losing num 
ber. As requisites for victory, Cor 
son wants U.S. troop strength halved 
and all bombing over North Viet Nam 
halted 

There is a bedraggled familiarity and 
truth in the moral landscape limned by 
Corson. The betrayed are the widows 
of Vietnamese whose pay is stolen by 
the district chief, the civilians fleeing 
the war’s fury who are left hungry 
while officials fatten on their rice ra 
tions, the people of hamlets pillaged by 
South Vietnamese soldiers there to “lib 
erate” them. Also betrayed, as Corson 
sees it, are the U.S. fighting men killed 
by an enemy in arms against Saigon's 
injustices while the U.S.’s Vietnamese 
allies idle in barracks or wax rich as 
laundrymen, garbage 


pimps for the G.1.s 


collectors and 
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To Corson, the culprits are the U.S. 
diplomats, politicians and generals who 
are afraid to admit that the cheap vic- 
tory they originally sought over Com- 
munism in Viet Nam is impossible. He 
charges that they tolerate corruption, ex- 
cuse cowardice and deceive the public 
at home with glowing reports and pho- 
ny Statistics. U.S. Pacification Chief 
Robert Komer, Corson notes, proudly 
cited as progress in the “Other War” 
the distribution of 150,000 tons more 
fertilizer in five northern provinces in 
1967, failing to mention that the re- 
gion’s rice production fell by 150,000 
tons during the same period. 

Major Flaw. To the detriment of his 
arguments, many of them valuable, Cor- 
son goes too far in his protests. His 
book is hastily compiled and his ad- 
vocacy of parceling out American 
troops in small units for pacification 
has already been partially outdated by 
the Communists’ massive Tet offensive. 
The book’s major flaw is that it lays 
Vietnamese sins on American shoulders. 
To win for the peasant the minimum 
terms of social equity he deems essen- 
tial would require relentless pressure 
on Viet Nam’s present and future rul- 
ers or even a full American takeover— 
a political escalation far exceeding what 
Americans are now prepared for. To ef- 
fectively ensure that orders from a chas- 
tened Saigon regime were obeyed would 


require American overseers with pow- 
ers to correct abuses. Such an arrange- 
ment was once called colonialism. It is 
no answer to the morass in Viet Nam 
today. 


Shielding the Capital 


Ever since the first Communist rock- 
et crashed into an unsuspecting Saigon 
four months ago, allied officers have be- 
moaned the difficulty of defending the 
sprawling capital against the missiles, 
which can be launched from as far as 
seven miles away. Last week General 
Creighton Abrams, who has just taken 
over from William Westmoreland as 
U.S. commander in South Viet Nam, 
vowed, perhaps somewhat too confi- 
dently, that the rocket attacks would 
be suppressed. “We have to stop them,” 
said Abrams, “and we have the means 
to stop them.” 

Faith in Counterfire. Convinced that 
Saigon is now the major Communist 
target and spurred by the yet unful- 
filled threat by the Viet Cong that they 
would rain 100 rockets a day on the 
city for a period of 100 days, the allies 
shifted thousands of men from the 
countryside and pulled together the larg- 
est blocking force ever deployed in and 
around Saigon. It consisted of some 
100,000 troops, drawn about evenly 
from South Vietnamese and U.S. units. 
To defend the capital against ground at- 


OGGEREL FOR DIPLOMATS 


tacks such as the Ter offensive and last 
month's assaults, the South Vietnamese 
moved into the city small-unit forces 
from the Delta, men specially trained 
to take on small pockets of enemy 
infiltrators. 

The Vietnamese advocate the con- 
struction of a mini-Maginot line of elec- 
tronic detectors, minefields and bunk- 
ered defense posts to circle Saigon at a 
distance of six miles from downtown. 
The Americans have so far demurred, 
arguing that the static line, as now en- 
visioned, would not stop infiltration via 
normal traffic routes and, more impor- 
tant, would not cover the rocket belt. 
Instead, U.S. commanders have put 
their faith in counterfire by air and ar- 
tillery, guided by sophisticated radar 
that can get a fix on an enemy rocket 
position within 20 to 30 seconds of a 
launch. By calling in retaliatory fire on 
the sites within two minutes, they hope 
to catch the rocketeers before they can 
flee. Thi§ method does not eliminate 
sporadic rocketing—as the Communists 
proved by hitting Saigon on at least 
two occasions last week—but it aims 
at preventing such huge, destructive 
barrages as the one that smashed into 
the heart of the city on June 11. There 
has been no concentrated attack since 
then. 

The U.S. is also using pinpoint B- 
52 strikes on the edges of the capital 


ie the modern world, tribute bestowed is usually carefully 
blocked out for television cameras or handed to the press 
in mimeographed texts. It was, therefore, a breath of re- 
freshing antiquity when Lord Caradon, Britain’s chief U.N. 
delegate, last week took the floor of the Security Council 
to celebrate something in proper heraldic verse. His rhyme 
pays tribute to Russia’s efforts in winning U.N. endorse- 
ment of the nuclear nonproliferation treaty, and his hero, 
slightly less than epic, is the head of Russia’s negotiating 
team, First Deputy Foreign Minister Vasily V. Kuznetsov: 


When prospects are dark and hopes are dim 
We know that we must send for him. 
When storms and tempests fill the sky 

Bring on Kuznetsov is the cry! 

He comes like a dove from the Communist ark 
And light appears where all was dark. 
His coming quickly turns the tide, 

The propaganda floods subside. 
And now that he has changed the weather 
Lion and lamb can vote together. 
God bless the ‘Russian delegation. 
! waive consecutive translation. 


Several other poets, at Time's request, submitted re- 
sponses to which they might be moved by events at the U.N. 
—real ones or otherwise. 

W. H. von Dreele, contributor to National Review, dis- 
agreed with Poet Caradon’s poem to the Russian: 


M'Lud, | read your verses for 
The Soviet Ambassador. 
God bless, indeed, a planet which 
One won't be called upon to ditch. 
Apparently the Russian tries. 
(Nobody wants to vaporize!) 
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But don't you think this recent da 
Was rather like endorsing Ma? 
He's more at ease intoning nyet 
Lest we, and Hungary, forget. 


Margaret Fishback, advertising copywriter and author of 
light verse, commented on a call by Yakov A, Malik, Rus- 
sia’s permanent representative to the U.N., for an agree- 
ment outlawing military use of the world’s sea beds: 


How does the U.N. rest its head 
When it is time to go to bed? 
To banish thoughts of nuclear war 
It dwells upon the ocean floor. 
No qualms about a Wailing Wall 
Or Chairman Mao or De Gaulle 
Disturbs the members’ well-earned rest. 
There's peace in each nocturnal nest. 
Upon the Depths they concentrate 
As down, not up, they escalate. 
So here's to Yakov Malik’s wish 
For lasting peace among the fish. 


Marya Mannes, satirical poet, novelist and critic, visual- 
ized an event long foreseen and long forestalled: 


And so one day it came to pass 
Within the tower made of glass 
That vetoing inherent sin, 

The nations voted China in, 
and turned to watch with solemn faces 
the True Believers take their places— 
Yet not before their chairman swum 
nine miles against East River scum, 
and placed before all delegations, 
Red-bound, his future meditations, 
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to disrupt Communist movement and 
to destroy deadly firing positions and 
caches. The allies called in such raids 
after the South Vietnamese captured 
one of the war's highest-ranking pris- 
oners, Nguyen Chi Sinh, the deputy 
commander of one of the Saigon mil- 
itary area’s Communist subdivisions. 
Sinh fingered launching sites, caches 
and gunners’ daytime hideouts. When 
allied troops swept the areas he had cir- 
cled, they uncovered more than 50 
rockets and warheads. 

The tightening of the defensive net 
around the capital is timely enough: al- 
lied intelligence has noted a series of 
major rebuilding efforts among the 
four Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
divisions surrounding Saigon. Another 
big ground assault, coupled with a rock- 
et barrage, is expected some time 
early in July. 


The Great Helicopter Mystery 


The news that South Vietnamese of- 
ficials flashed from I Corps last week 
was nothing less than astonishing: 
swarms of North Vietnamese helicop- 
ters had been sighted in the Demil- 
itarized Zone, they claimed, and more 
than a dozen had been brought down 
by allied fire. Thus began the Great 
Helicopter Mystery. 

Beginning two weeks ago and lasting 
for several nights, allied counter-mortar 
radar along the eastern edge of the 
DMZ, where the zone is bordered by 
the South China Sea, had _ indeed 
showed blips that looked like slow-mov- 
ing, low-flying aircraft—like helicopters. 
American artillerymen had also report- 
ed sighting a series of strange moving 
lights near the Ben Hai River, the di- 
viding line between North and South 
Viet Nam. Artillery and aircraft 
promptly opened fire on the targets 
and the blips disappeared. 

No visual sightings of helicopters 
were made, and reconnaissance planes 
found no wreckage. But at about the 
same time as the U.S. response, several 
strange things happened. A U.S. Navy 
patrol boat was sunk off the DMZ by 
unidentified fire, the nearby Australian 
destroyer H.M.S. Hobart was holed in 
at least 200 places by what turned out 
to be three U.S. air-to-air Sparrow mis- 
siles, and three other vessels, including 
the cruiser U.S.S. Boston, reported that 
they had been fired on. 

Opinion as to what had happened see- 
sawed. Some officers thought it “highly 
probable” that a misreading of radar sig- 
nals—images that looked like slow-mov- 
ing helicopters but were really friendly 
vessels patrolling offshore—caused the 
allies to fire on their own ships. At 
week's end, while a special board of in- 
quiry tried to fathom the mystery, U.S. 
officials in Saigon allowed that North 
Vietnamese helicopters might indeed 
have been in action in the DMZ. Wheth- 
er or not they have come that far 
south, big Russian-built helicopters are 
now a standard part of North Viet 
Nam's much-improved weaponry. 
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ISRAEL 
Heir Apparent 


Israel's politicians agree on few 
things, and a possible Middle East so- 
lution is not usually one of them. Last 
week, however, Israeli Cabinet members 
gave broad support to a territorial peace 
plan that offered for the first time to re- 
linquish some occupied territory. It pro- 
posed to turn over to the Arabs the 
occupied West Bank of the Jordan Riv- 
er but to establish armed Israeli settle- 
ments on the commanding Judean 
heights west of the river to separate 
the territory from Jordan and guard 
against infiltration into Israel. If the Jor- 
danians concluded a peace treaty with 
Israel, they would be guaranteed access 
through a corridor north of Jerusalem, 
plus one or two access routes to the 
Mediterranean across Israel itself. 

Predictably, the proposal brought no 
response from the Arabs. But its gen- 
eral acceptance in the Israeli Cabinet 
was an indication of the rising political 
eminence of its author, former Labor 
Minister Yigal Allon, 49. At almost the 
same time that Allon presented his plan, 
Premier Levi Eshkol appointed him his 
Deputy Premier. Eshkol, 72, who plans 
to step down after the 1969 general elec- 
tions, was immediately accused of try- 
ing to pick his own successor. The 
charge is not unfounded. 

Behind Allon’s sudden promotion is 
Eshkol’s determination to deny the pre- 
miership to his political opponent, De- 
fense Minister Moshe Dayan. Oxford- 
educated, rugged and handsome, Allon 
—who talks of “a close relationship of 
trust” with Eshkol—could become a se- 
rious contender for the party nomi- 
nation. Although he lacks Dayan’s sa- 
viour-of-the-nation charisma, he is a 
man to be reckoned with. 


DAVID HUBINGER 





DEPUTY PREMIER ALLON 
Closely related to trust. 





Weekends at the Kibbutz. The 
grandson of an early immigrant, Allon 
was the dashing young leader of an 
elite underground commando group and 
one of the early heroes of the 1948 
war of independence. His thrust into 
the Negev region, and other bold strikes 
against the Arabs, helped shape Israel's 
first borders. Today his pioneer tough- 
ness is concealed behind an urbane man- 
ner, a clipped British accent and the 
softening lines of middle age. 

Allon gets high grades in Israeli po- 
litical circles for administrative skill and 
political acumen. As Labor Minister he 
gave Israel one of the most liberal so- 
cial welfare programs in the world. 
While, in politics as in warfare, Davan 
relies on his flair and intuition, Allon 
prefers a more logical approach. A 
smooth committeeman and perceptive 
analyst, he rarely takes an important de- 
cision without first ordering a survey. 
He favors a pluralistic society of Jews 
and Arabs living together, 

Allon lives with his wife Ruth and 
two sons in a Tel Aviv penthouse, but 
he spends almost all of his weekends 
on the kibbutz in shell-torn Galilee, 
where he was born and raised. There, 
at the scene of his first military ex- 
ploits, he rides horseback, reads vora- 
ciously and works on his military his- 
tory of Israel, The Shield of David. 
There, too, he thought of the buffer 
plan that will henceforth bear his name 


ALLON PLAN 
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Seagram Distillers Com 








The Sears fiber glass wide tread. 
We could have made it even prettier 





Instead, its twice as strong and wears 
more than twice as long as the wide 
treads that come on most newcars. 


That's the real beauty of it. 


The new Sears Superwide- 


Tred Tire 

The beauty’s built right in 
Not painted on. Big. broad 
and brawny 






More heft. 
More strength. 
More muscle 
on the road, 


Here's a great-looking tire 
that will get you some 
great looks 

And if you're rough on 
tires, these brutes wear 
like crazy 

The tread is beefed up , 
with belts of fiber glass. Two 
Strong, flexible belts of fiber 


glass that run around the 
tire under the tread 

They keep the tread where 
it's supposed to be—open 
on the road 

And the sidewalls are 
reinforced with flexible 
nylon cords 

So the belted tread can 
sort of unfold itself. Like a 
tank tread. The tread doesn't 
squirm where it meets 
the road 

And the tire puts down 
a bigger footprint than 
ordinary tires. For a better 
hold on the road 


Extra Heft 

The Sears Superwide-Tred 
packs extra heft. It's 15 
per cent heavier than most 
new car wide treads 

And strong. It's more than 
twice as strong in the tread 








Wide Treads vs. regular tires. 


More resistant to impact 
damage, too 

Non-belted tires 
stretch while they're 
being inflated—and 
even later, when 
they're on the road 

The fiber glass belt 
virtually eliminates 
stretching in the tread. So 
the tire is more resistant to 
road hazards. (It'll help you 
understand this if you think 
of how much more 
vulnerable a rubber band 
1s when it's stretched.) 

So the tire stays in great 
shape. All the time. With 
reduction in stress and better 
tread wear 
Extra Tread Life 

From 2 to 3 times the tread 
life of garden variety wide 
treads 

See what we mean? The 
Superwide-Tred isn't just 
another pretty face. There's a 
lot more to this tire than 
meets the eye. Or the road. 

Depending on size, The 
Sears Superwide-Tred sells 
for $33.14 to $45.84, with 
old tire. Federal Excise 
Tax included 






That's what it 
costs, plain and 
simple. There's no 
haggling about 
price at Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. 
And no money 
down on Sears 
Easy Payment Plan. 
The Sears Superwide- 
Tred. Built wide and built 
to wear. That's the real 
beauty of it. 


The Superwide-Tred Guarantee 
If tire fails from road hazards or 
defects, we will exchange it for 
@ new one during the life of the 
original tread ; charging only 
for tread used. Charge will be pro- 
rata share of the then current 
regular selling price plus F.E.T. 
Nail punctures repaired at 
no charge. 


Sears 


ALLSTATE 


You can’t do better than Sears. 
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PRONOUNCE IT “TANKER-RAY” 









Before his battle with the Kennedy 
family was joined over The Death of a 
President, Author William Manchester, 
46, and his publishers, Harper & Row, 
pledged to deliver most of the book's 
profits to the John F. Kennedy Library, 
planned for construction at Harvard 
University. In the first installment to- 
ward an eventual contribution § of 
$5,000,000, author and publisher pre- 
sented the library with $750,000 in roy 
alties from the more than 1,250,000 
copies sold so far. Said Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy in accepting the gift: “All the pain 
of the book, and now this noble gesture 
of such generosity makes the circle 
come around and close with healing.” 


Quick with both his rhymes and 
rages, Soviet Poet Evgeny Evtushenko, 
34, had a few angry verses after he 
learned of Dr. Benjamin Spock’s con- 
viction for conspiracy to incite draft 
evasion. In a poem titled “Monologue 
to Dr. Spock,” Evtushenko proclaimed 
that there is far more sense in the “eter- 
nally constant goo-goo of a child than 
in the whole generation of shameless 
politicians.” A fine sentiment, though it 
lost a bit in the translation. Russian for 
“goo-goo” is “ary.” 

Consider that rogue Italo Bombolini, 
the shrewd, Machiavellian mayor who 
outwits half the German high com- 
mand and successfully spirits 1,320,000 
bottles of vintage vermouths and ro- 
bust red wines from the Nazis in Rob- 
ert Crichton’s best-selling 1966 novel, 
The Secret of Santa Vittoria, Indeed a 
difficult part for an actor, calling for a 
subtle combination of gentle foolishness 





QUINN AT TENNIS 
A test for rascals and wine. 
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and hardheaded Italian moxie. So nat- 
urally Producer Stanley Kramer picked 
an Irishman, born in Mexico, who hails 
from Hollywood: Anthony Quinn, 52, 
who has been studiously preparing for 
his role as the rascally wine merchant 
by tippling Cinzano at his villa south 
of Rome and working it off with a fast 
set or two of tennis. 

“This strike could last five years,” 
growled Broadway Impresario David 
Merrick. 55, “and there'll be nothing 
left of the theater when it’s over.” By 
the second night of a strike by the Ac- 
tors’ Equity, Broadway was dark, and 
all 19 of its shows were closed. At that 
point, Mayor John Lindsay, an avid the- 
ater buff himself, made an entrance in 
answer to a union appeal, and hosted 
all-night negotiations at his Gracie Man 
sion residence. Finally, the surprise end 
ing: settlement of the strike (terms: 
weekly wage increases of $15-$25, pro- 
tection of U.S. actors against replace- 
ment by aliens) and reopening of all 
but three of Broadway's shows—which 
had been about to expire anyway. Ex- 
plained Merrick: “Actors always have 
to be very dramatic, and they just wore 
me down during the negotiations. About 
3 a.m., you begin to make concessions 
that you might not make when you're 
not that tired.” 

It might have been scripted by Al- 
fred Hitchcock, but the absence of cam- 
eras and crew made the scene one of 
the scariest ever played by Actress Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan, 57. Alone in her bun- 
galow in Weybridge, Surrey, after 
Daughter Mia Farrow, 23, had breezed 
off to London for the week, Maureen 
was asleep when two bandits burst into 
her bedroom, gagged and trussed her 
with nylon stockings, methodically ran- 
sacked the place, and escaped into the 
night with $13,200 worth of brooches, 
rings and necklaces. It took her half an 
hour to free herself and phone the po- 
lice. Luckily, the thieves failed to find 
their apparent object: Mia’s nine-carat, 
$84,000 diamond engagement ring, pre 
sented to her in happier days by Frank 


Sinatra, was in Los Angeles at the 
time 
Casting off from Casablanca last 


March 29, Delta Airlines Pilot Hugo 
Vihlen, 36, confidently squared away 
his six-foot sailboat, April Fool, and 
shaped a course for Miami Beach, 4,100 
sea miles distant. For 84 days, Vihlen 
bobbed and tossed in the prevailing 
easterlies, subsisted on little else but 
bread and water, yet kept his sea legs 
and once happily waved greetings to a 
curious U.S. submarine. All he asked 
of the sub skipper was a slice of roast 
beef, but the galley was closed. For all 
his bold self-sufficiency, Vihlen’s long 
journey came to a saddening landfall: 
though within sight of Miami, he was 
unable to buck the powerful northward 


















































































































VIHLEN AT SEA 
A diet of bread and water. 


the Gulf Stream and the off- 
shore westerly winds. He and April 
Fool had to finish the last 25 miles 
lashed to the side of a Coast Guard cut- 
ter—still setting a record for the small- 
est craft to sail the Atlantic, but leav- 
ing the bearded airman-turned-seaman 
“a little disappointed.” 


flow of 


Messages from the media have bom- 
barded Communicator Marshall McLu- 
han, 56, so rapidly that he hardly has 
time to translate them all into books. 
So he plans to publish a hot medium 
of his own—a newsletter called Me- 
Luhan's Dewline. Says the Canadian 
scholar-turned-guru: “It's going to be a 
distant-early-warning system to give ad- 
vance notice to anyone who'll listen.” 
Planned articles: “Love Thy Label as 
Thyself,” “The End of the Muddle 
Class,” and “The Executive as a Drop- 
out.” Should some disciples worry that 
McLuhan might label himself an or- 
dinary editor, he plans to mix his print- 
ed material with occasional recordings 
called, punnily enough, “plattertudes.” 

Not all Hollywood actors have star 
quality at the polls. Take Gary Merrill 
(Twelve O'Clock High, All About Eve), 
for 17 years a Maine resident, who de- 
cided to take a crack at what he called 
“raising a little hell in Congress.” Run- 
ning as a G.O.P. peace candidate in 
Maine’s First Congressional District, 
Merrill, 52, attacked pollution and pov- 
erty, tried everything from sidewalk 
electioncering in a rocking chair to read- 
ing poetry before local Rotary Clubs 
Maine’s citizens, however, preferred that 
he keep his hell raising at home. The re- 
sult: Merrill lost to State Senator Hor- 
ace Hildreth Jr., 36, son of a former 
Maine Governor who ran on a plat- 
form of drug and gun control, by near- 
ly 18,000 votes. 
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E ESSAY 


THE LATE SHOW AS HISTORY 


HIS week in the U.S. of 1968, a Negro waiter will 

shuffle off, mumbling: “Yassuh, I’se hurrin’ fas’ as | 
know how.” An angry Indian will vow: “Many white 
eyes will die!” A Marine sergeant will cry: “Come on, 
let’s get the yellowbellies!” 

Such quaint language endures in the movies from the 
"30s and “40s that unreel on television with the steady per- 
sistence of an arterial throb, Ranging back to the baby 
talkies, late-show films represent what Jean Cocteau called 
the “petrified fountain of thought.” Ghosts of America’s 
past, they evoke the naiveté, exuberance—and problems 
of a simpler society. To middle-aged Americans, they 
can also be embarrassments with commercials. Did the 
public truly love those painful Blondie pictures so much 
that Hollywood made 28 of them? How did Turhan Bey 
ever become a star? Did anyone really take Errol Flynn 
seriously in Desperate Journey, after he sabotaged Ger- 
man munitions plants, hijacked a Nazi bomber and 
shouted: “Now for Australia and a crack at those Japs!”? 

Says Producer Billy Wilder: “A bad play folds, and is 
forgotten, but in pictures we don’t bury our dead. When 
you think it’s out of your system, your daughter sees it 
on television and says: ‘My father is an idiot.’ ” 

Most children are not related to film directors, how- 
ever, and to them movies on TV are an integral part of 
their epoch; they are growing up with a borrowed nos- 
talgia for a time they never knew. The once-irretrievable 
past has become as salable as a personality poster, as au- 
dible as a Fred Astaire LP. The late show is ransacked 
for trivia questions and recherché clichés (see Box). 


Children to Cheer 


With more than 13,000 films waiting to be rerun on 
television, old movies have become America’s National 
Museum of Pop Art, the biggest repository of cultural arti- 
facts outside the Smithsonian Institution. On TV, of 
course, the movies are tiny, like warriors who have be- 
come trophies of a head-shrinking tribe. Despite this dimi- 
nution—despite faded prints and commercials perforating 
climactic scenes—old flicks remain more compelling than 
most of the shows that surround them. Films may go in 
one era and out the other, but even the flattest Tarzan 
epic or the corniest war saga offers a series of clues to his- 
tory. Like a paleontologist reconstructing a Brontosaurus 
from a vertebra and two teeth, the patient late-show view- 
er can reconstruct some of the main currents of Amer- 
ican thought. 

The old movies almost always portrayed U.S. dreams— 
and thus, indirectly, realities. Just as the peasant tales 
retold by the Grimm brothers spoke of common maid- 
ens who could spin gold from straw, Hollywood created 
its own folk stories from the yearnings of 1930s audi- 
ences. If | Had a Million, for example, tells of a quirky 
financier who sends million-dollar checks to strangers. A 
colorless clerk played by Charles Laughton receives his 
check in the mail, goes to the president of his company, 
sticks out his tongue and delivers a loud Bronx cheer. 
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Blackout. In those precarious years, the vicarious thrill 
of giving a razz to the boss was irresistible—to say noth- 
ing of the complex moral that a nobody can suddenly 
acquire the money that can’t buy happiness. 

With a celebrated conscience that writhed with guilt be- 
side the swimming pool, Hollywood writers sang a song 
of social significance. The loner of the ‘30s film—Gary 
Cooper, Cary Grant, Jimmy Stewart—always triumphed 
against Big Money, amid settings of dreamlike luxury, 
cluttered with butlers, white pianos and canopied beds. 
Like animated editorial cartoons, their opposition was al- 
ways a vested—and usually watch-chained—interest on 
the order of Edward Arnold. The heroine—Barbara Stan- 
wyck or Jean Arthur—spoke with a catch in her throat 
that accented her vulnerability. But she had a whim of 
iron, and when she urged John Doe or Mr. Smith to 
Washington, the nation’s laws were rewritten on the 
spot. As the Girl Friday, she was the flip, half-eman- 
cipated helpmeet to the strong but bumbling American 
Male 

In those films, passion was expressed with a kiss or a 
cheek-to-cheek dance. Yet, in retrospect, they often seem 
sexier than some of today’s celebrated shockers. What 
made Mae West's double-entendres titillating was that 
they really had double meanings; current cinematic sex 
jokes have but one unmistakable point. 

Today, children constitute one of the most militant ma- 
jorities in America, And since a threat cannot be cute, 
the late-show screen child seems like a kid who has 
stayed up past his bedtime. During the Depression par- 
ents somehow found their children easier to get along with 
—perhaps because they had a sense of sharing a com- 
mon crisis. Children seemed comforting, or at least cheer- 
ing. Hollywood fostered Jackie Cooper, Frankie Darro, 
Mickey Rooney, Our Gang and the apotheosis of inno- 
cence, Shirley Temple. “I class myself with Rin-Tin- 
Tin,” she later said, referring to such films as Bright 
Eyes and Curly Top. “At the end of the Depression, peo- 
ple were perhaps looking for something to cheer them 
up. They fell in love with a dog and a little girl—it 
won't happen again.” 

That love was not universal. Only a changed America 
could drive the Temple from the money changers, but 
even in the ‘30s a bulbous misanthrope named W. C. 
Fields declared that “no man who hates small dogs and 
children can be all bad.” Fields had a following that identi- 
fied with his constant character, the put-upon male who 
could neither support nor desert his yapping family. This 
original style of explosive comedy arose from humanity 
under pressure—a kind of pressure that affluence has re- 
leased, perhaps forever. The Marx Brothers, for exam- 
ple, remain as inseparable from the ‘30s and ‘40s as 
F.D.R. More than any other stars, they bridge vaude- 
ville, the silents, the talkies and TV itself. But Fields, 
who always blew his cool, exerts an appeal rivaled only 
by Bogart, who never blew his. Both men nurse a surly in- 
tegrity and loathing for any Establishment except the 
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neighborhood bar—attitudes that delight today’s young 
cynical idealists. 

If the late show has a single classic hero, it is the out- 
law with the gun. Bonnie and Clyde has its obvious 
origins in the old gangster films—there were 50 in 1931 
alone, Little Caesar, Scarface and Smart Money mirror 
the hostile hustle of Prohibition years and parody Ho- 
ratio Alger by putting the happy ending in the middle, 
then massacring the criminal-hero in the end. The pri 
vate eye too was a fixture of the time. Alone, armed 
only with a wisecrack and a .38, he faced the forces of 
evil and escaped intact. Today, the hero has joined the or- 
ganization; like everyone else, 007 has an employee 
number 


Long Journey 

Nor ts that the only alteration. Today, the word anti 
precedes such terms as hero and war. In the “40s, those 
words stood naked and unembarrassed as Hollywood 
took the entire American melting pot and put it into uni 
form: “Here are the volunteers, sir—Jorgenson, O'Brien, 
Goldberg, Van Jones, Milwitzski A generation of 
war heroes seemed to be Xeroxed from the recruiting post 
ers: Alan Ladd, Gregory Peck, Van Johnson, William Hol 
den. Not until the late "50s were leading men, like Rod 
Steiger, allowed to act humanly scared again 

The war also simplified villains even more than he 
roes. Before Pearl Harbor, the heavy was a foxy seduc 
er, a neurotic thug or a fastidious mastermind (“I de- 
spise violence, but my assistant Hugo "). The war- 
time villain was a wicked, witless German or a Japanese 
with Coke-bottle lenses on his sinister glasses, All this con 
tinued through the told-war ‘50s, with their Slavic bad 
guys. Now the dominant heavies are a polyglot crew, 
their lunacy more important than their lineage. 

Probably the most striking changes in American at 
titudes are reflected in the film progression of the teen 
ager and the Negro. Before James Dean met Freud in 
Rebel Without a Cause (1955), adolescence in the mov- 
ies was the period between acne and marriage. To mod- 
ern teen-agers, Henry Aldrich seems as remote as 
Henry VIII. In a day when, in certain quarters at least, stu- 
dent is synonymous with riot, nothing is more anach 
ronistic than a conference in Dad’s study or the dutiful 
screech, “Coming, Mother!” It seems inconceivable that 
Louis B. Mayer’s fondest memories were of the Andy 
Hardy films. “In one,” he recalled, “Andy's mother was 
dying—and they showed him standing outside the door 
Standing. I told them: ‘Don’t you know that an Amer 
ican boy like that will get down on his knees and pray?’ 
They listened—the biggest thing in the picture.” 

Just about the only benefit today’s Negroes can trace 
to the standard Hollywood product is the current Black 
Power slogan, “Ungawa!"—a fake African chant from a 
Tarzan picture. Even in 1950 reruns, Negroes are chuckle- 
headed or criminal. In mystery pictures, it is a Negro 
who discovers the corpse and scampers away shouting 
“Feets do yo’ stuff!" Says the comic: “I don’t want any 
dark innuendoes.” Chirps the chauffeur: “Anybody call 
me?” Even such all-black musicals as Stormy Weather 
and Cabin in the Sky patronized as they provided em- 
ployment. “It's been a long journey to this moment,” 
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said Sidney Poitier when he received his Oscar for Li! 
ies of the Field in 1963, But his was only the last lap 
The first million miles were traveled by Eddie Anderson, 
Stepin’ Fetchit, Willie Best, Butterfly McQueen and oth- 
er gifted actors whose long ride in the back of the bus 
can be seen again every week on television 

With the new liberalities of the current cinema, such an- 
uuque prejudices seem laughable—almost as laughable as 
the ‘60s movies will be to late-show fans of the ‘70s and 
‘80s. Then as now, viewers equipped with 20/20 hind 
sight will perceive the depressed, desolated land that 
bled through the "30s films, the hunger for absolutes and 
the shrill patriotism that surrounded the war and cold 
war of the ‘40s. They will recognize the erosion of sup- 
posedly permanent mores and attitudes that character- 
ized the late '5Os and early ’60s. They will survey the 
clichés of this period—the alienation bit, the under-30 
thing, the unromantic sex kick—and will realize that no 
matter how laughable, these stereotypes, too, reflect a trou 
bled reality. The hippie scene and the identity crisis will 
no doubt someday assume an air of innocence and cher- 
ished worth along with the Front Porch, the Soda Foun- 
tain and the Family, which now warm the nostalgia of 
late-night retrospection. Hollywood, which liked to see it 
self as Everyman's Scheherazade, has also been his Cas 
sandra—the two roles are inseparable 





FILM FOSSILS 


Perhaps the foremost collector of film trivia is Harry 
Purvis, a Canadian writer whose catalogue which ap 
pears irregularly in TV Guide, includes the following 


“Must you always think like a marshal? Can't you 
think like a human being just this once?” Dorothy Ma 
lone to Ronald Reagan in Law and Order 

“Why me? You have the pick of my brother's harem.” 
Lucille Ball to Raymond Burr in The Magic Carpet 

‘How long do you think I could hold on to my job if 
it got out that I had a transparent offspring?” Philip Ab 
bot to Diane Brewster in The Invisible Boy 

“So, a low-born blacksmith is the famous Desert 
Hawk.” Yvonne De Carlo to Richard Greene in The 
Desert Hawk 

“You're wasting your time on the major. He’s a fight 
ing machine, a soldier’s soldier, with no time for weak 
ness.” Bing Russell to Jewell Lain in Suicide Battalion 

“This girl’s of a different race, of a different world 
You've got your friends, your position.” C. Aubrey Smith 
to Leslie Howard in Never the Twain Shall Meet 

“As a psychologist, as well as a zoo keeper, I believe 
it is better to face an emotion than to lock it up inside 
you.” Karl Malden to Patricia Medina in Phantom of 
the Rue Morgue 

“You don't belong to any man now—you belong to 
Broadway.” Adolphe Menjou to Katharine Hepburn in 
Morning Glory 

“I wonder what you'd look like dressed * Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan to Johnny Weissmuller in Tarzan the 
Ape Man 
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THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 

Wide-Open Housing 

In the “Reconstruction” that followed 
the Civil War, the victorious North tried 
to wipe out every lingering trace of slav- 
ery. But three constitutional amend- 
ments and more than half a dozen 
federal statutes could not put an end 
to prejudice. As Abolitionist Frederick 
Douglass wrote in 1881: “The colored 
man is the Jean Valjean of America. 
He has escaped from the galleys and 
hence all presumptions are against him.” 

Still, the liberating laws were there— 
largely unavailing and unenforced, but 
there. Last week the Supreme Court 
f 


The 1866 statute says very clearly 
that all “citizens of the U.S. shall have 
the same right, in every state and terri- 
tory, as is enjoyed by white citizens 
thereof, to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, 
hold and convey real and personal prop- 
erty.” Congress, said Justice Potter 
Stewart, “meant exactly what it said.” 
And it had the power to say so under 
the 13th Amendment, which, according 
to an earlier court decision, had en- 
abled the legislature to abolish “all 
badges and incidents of slavery.” In ad 
dition, said Stewart, Congress had not 
indicated any distinction between pri 
vate and public acts of discrimination. 
“So long as a Negro citizen who wants 
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JOSEPH LEE JONESES OUTSIDE DEVELOPMENT 
Greater sweep than the Reconstructionists. 


reached back across more than 100 
years to use one of them to impose a 
major new rule on the country. The 
court’s concern was racial discrimina- 
tion in housing—long one of the most 
emotional of civil rights issues. Only 
three months ago, housing was the tar- 
get of a new and hard-fought civil 
rights law, but the court's decision made 
the lengthy congressional argument over 
that law seem largely academic. The 
long-ignored Civil Rights Act of 1866, 
said a majority of seven justices, al- 
ready did the job; it is an unequivocal 
call for open housing. In blunt, un- 
mistakable language, it “bars all racial 
discrimination, private as well as pub- 
lic, in the sale or rental of property.” 

Badges & Incidents. The source of 
the ruling was something of a surprise— 
even to the people who brought the 
case. In 1965, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Lee Jones had tried to buy a $30,000 
house in a new St. Louis development. 
They were refused because Mr. Jones 
was a Negro; and they sued the de- 
veloper. In his search for supporting 
statutes, their lawyer, Samuel Liberman, 
came across the 1866 act and tossed it 
into his brief almost as an afterthought. 
He thought it was good tactics to try ev- 
erything. “I figured, ‘What have we got 
to lose?’ What indeed? The court nev- 
er even got to his other points. 
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to buy or rent a home can be turned 
away simply because he is not white, 
he cannot be said to enjoy ‘the same 
right as is enjoyed by white citizens.’ ” 

As it read the record of the debate 
that preceded passage of the 1866 bill, 
the court was persuaded that legislators 
of the time were well aware of the 
law’s broad implications. Still, said Jus- 
tice John Harlan in dissent, 100 years 
ago few legislators really contemplated 
as much reach as the court has found 
in the act: “The individualistic ethic of 
their time emphasized personal freedom 
and embodied a distaste for govern- 
mental interference. It seems to me 
that most of these men would have re- 
garded it as a great intrusion on in 
dividual liberty for the government to 
take from a man the power to refuse 
for personal reasons to enter into a pure- 
ly private transaction.” 

Moreover, Harlan could not forget 
the nation’s new open-housing law just 
passed by Congress. Though it does 
not start to go into effect until next 
year, it provides sanctions against those 
who discriminate in the sale of housing 
—except for individuals who sell their 
own property without the aid of a real 
estate agent, or who rent rooms in a 
boarding house that they own and live 
in. That is the legislative will of 1968, 
said Harlan, and the court should not 


go beyond it. The majority countered 
the argument by observing that Con- 
gress had carefully noted that it was 
not superseding any earlier civil rights 
law. Besides, said Justice Stewart, there 
is a distinction between the new law 
and the old one. The 1968 law pro- 
vides for punitive damages against those 
who discriminate, while the 1866 act 
merely bars discrimination without pro- 
viding a penalty. 

Necessary Resolve. All Jones actual- 
ly won was the right to bring a suit to 
force the St. Louis development to sell 
him a house. He may well win, but 
every other Negro who feels that race 
alone has prevented him from buying a 
home may have to bring a similar suit 
to force the sale. Proving such a case 
may be difficult, and few prospective 
buyers are likely to have the necessary 
resolve, money and patience 

The real significance may only be 
that new life has been breathed into 
the 13th Amendment and its accom- 
panying Reconstruction laws, and that 
the court has enunciated once again 
the ultimate illegality of racial prej- 
udice. That old law, insisted Justice 
Stewart, means that Negroes have “the 
freedom to buy whatever a white man 
can buy, to live wherever a white man 
can live. If Congress cannot say that 
being a free man means at least this 
much,” then ending slavery implied “a 
promise that the nation cannot keep.” 


Public Drunkenness Is a Crime 
Doctors, lawyers and enlightened lay- 
men have long agreed that alcoholism 
is a disease, not a crime. And they 
have taken for granted that when the 
right case came along, a liberal and en- 
lightened Supreme Court would strike 
down the practice of punishing drunks 
merely for being intoxicated in a pub- 
lic place. So the court surprised just 
about everyone last week when it upheld 
by a 5-to-4 vote the conviction of Le- 
roy Powell, an Austin, Texas, boot- 
black who has been found guilty more 
than 100 times of public drunkenness, 
To justify its ruling, the court turned 
to the medical profession, Expert de- 
fense testimony by a psychiatrist, ex- 
plained Justice Thurgood Marshall, in- 
cluded the statement that Powell's first 
drink on each binge was a “voluntary 
exercise of his will.” Powell, said the 
psychiatrist, was strongly—but not over- 
whelmingly—comrelled to continue 
drinking once he started. Marshall also 
worried about what would happen if 
the court forbade the jailing of drunks, 
“The picture of the law’s ‘revolving 
door’ of arrest, incarceration, release 
and rearrest is not a pretty one,” he ad- 
mitted, but he could see no satisfactory 
alternative, Even doctors critical of ar- 
resting drunks cannot agree on any 
treatment that would provide more of 
a cure than simple drying out in jail. 
Exempting drunks from punishment, 
added Justice Hugo Black in a concur- 
ring opinion, “would be to require rec- 
ognition of ‘irresistible impulse’ as a 
complete defense to any crime.” And 
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Jim Morgan 
in Europe 


or 


How to run your business by overseas telephone 


Jim Morgan owns and operates an 
art studio in Cleveland, Ohio. He has 
ten people working for him, but it’s 
strictly a one-boss business. Jim 
makes the decisions. 

When he made plans to take his 
wife to Europe for their first real va- 
cation in years, he wondered how 
he'd keep his business going. That's 
when he decided he'd run his busi- 
ness from abroad—by telephone. 

Jim was gone 16 days. He made 


15 calls to the States. He put in bids 
for new work. He authorized pur- 
chases. And he checked up on his 
children, too. 

Whether you have a one-boss busi- 
ness, like Jim, or you work for a giant 





corporation, you'll find that wher- 
ever you go overseas you can 
keep in touch with the U.S.A.—by 
telephone. 

And the cost is low. For only $9* 
you can call most of Europe. ($7.50* 
to United Kingdom and Ireland.) 

*Three-minute, station-to-station 
daytime call (5 a.m. to 5 p.m.), plus 
tax. Even lower night and Sunday 


rates are in effect 
to many countries. ATs 
ot Rice cated (ompene 








When they asked, 
“What's the latest 
in highway safety?”...the men at Reynolds 
helped develop 
aluminum light poles 
that give the 
driver a break. 





Photos taken during impact test at University of Miami; speed of car—55 m.p.h 
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that, said Black, would be more than 
the court should countenance. 

Cautious Hairsplitting. Speaking for 
ihe four dissenters, Justice Abe Fortas 
insisted that the court should not coun- 
tenance a revolving jailhouse door for 
drunks, either. It was cruel and inhu- 
man punishment, he said, to impose a 
criminal penalty on an alcoholic “who 
cannot resist the constant excessive con 
sumption of alcohol and does not ap- 
pear in public by his own volition.” 

Justice Byron White, who cast the 
fifth and crucial vote against Powell, 
was obviously moved by much of the 
Fortas argument. A chronic alcoholic, 
said White in a concurring opinion, can 
not properly be punished merely for 
being intoxicated. Then why jail Pow 
ell? Because, said White, he 
had not proved that it was 
his alcoholism that com 
pelled him to be intoxicated 
in public. By that cautious 
hairsplitting, White seemed 
to suggest that the next de 
fendant who dries out long 
enough to convince the 
court that he could not stop 
himself from getting drunk 
in a public instead of a pri- 
vate place will have done 
his fellow topers a signal 
service. For he may well 
find five Justices willing to 
agree that alcoholism is no 
crime 


TRIALS 


Two for the Accused 

Before the law, Sirhan 
Bishara Sirhan and James 
Earl Ray are simply the ac- 
cused—no more. Last week, 
in London and Los Angeles, 
both men moved to protect 
their rights under the law 
by retaining topflight attorneys. 

No Hippodrome. For a few days it 
looked as if Sirhan’s trial on charges 
of assassinating Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy might become a hippodrome. Four 
Jordanian lawyers announced that they 
would fly to the U.S. to assist in the de- 
fense of their countryman Sirhan. But 
before week's end, the Jordanians, un- 
der pressure from their own govern- 
ment, had canceled their plans, and 
Sirhan had afU.S. attorney of impec- 
cable credentials. He was Russell E. 
Parsons, 73, a Los Angeles criminal law- 
yer who once defended Gangster Mick- 
ey Cohen but is even more famous for 
his careful appeals work. He is also, ac- 
cording to one admiring colleague, “a 
totally fair and decent man,” and he 
gave strong proof of that assessment 
by waiving his usual $10,000 fee to han- 
dle Sirhan’s case without charge. 

Understandably, Parsons was keeping 
his strategy to himself. Nonetheless, 
armchair attorneys expect him to re- 
quest a continuation when it comes 
time for Sirhan to plead this week. 
Some sort of insanity plea may be en- 
tered later, perhaps pointing to both 
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Sirhan’s childhood traumas and recent 
accident as causes for a mental aberra- 
tion. But Parsons’ chief weapon against 
the expected mass of evidence is likely 
to be his sharp eye for technical de- 
ficiencies that would buy time, and per- 
haps his client’s life, on appeal. What- 
ever Parsons’ success, bitterly anti-Zion- 
ist Sirhan will have to thank the man 
who helped find him: Southern Cal- 
ifornia A.C.L.U. Counsel Abraham Lin- 
coln Wirin, who happens to be a Jew. 
“A Crime Back Home." For Ramon 
George Sneyd, who is presumed in the 
U.S. to be James Earl Ray, accused as- 
sassin of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
the week began with a delay. Chief Met 
ropolitan Magistrate Frank Milton of 
the Bow Street Court, after hearing ar- 


AYERMAN 





HANES 


PARSONS 
From Mickey Cohen to the Ku Klux Klan. 


guments from a barrister representing 
the U.S., which wants him extradited, 
agreed to give Sneyd’s court-appointed 
attorney until this week to prepare his 
case. In the meantime, former Birming- 
ham Mayor Arthur J. Hanes, 51, and 
his law partner son Arthur Jr., arrived 
in London and announced that Sneyd 
had asked Hanes Sr. to serve as his 
American counsel. 

The dapper, softspoken Hanes said 
simply that he was “defending a man 
charged with a crime back home.” He 
refused to talk about fees, except to 
say that no group was paying him. His 
sympathies, though, are no secret. In 
1963, though just out of office as a bit- 
terly anti-integration mayor, he con- 
tinued to fight against Martin Luther 
King’s Birmingham campaign. And in 
1965, Hanes successfully defended Col- 
lie Leroy Wilkins and two other Klans- 
men against Alabama State charges of 
killing Civil Rights Worker Viola Liuz- 
zo. Despite Hanes’ efforts, the three 
were later convicted of conspiracy in a 
federal court. Still, Hanes is a lawyer 
of demonstrated talent, and he is, after 
all, the choice of Ramon George Sneyd 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Abominable & Detestable Crime 

“Whoever commits the abominable 
and detestable crime against nature with 
mankind or beast shall be deemed guilty 
of sodomy.” In such indirect language, 
an Indiana statute makes oral or anal in- 
tercourse a crime. Even if he knew 
about the law, Charles Cotner of Jas- 
per County, Ind., could hardly believe 
that it covered married couples in the 
privacy of their bedrooms 

“We never had an idyllic marriage,” 
says Cotner, but “whatever quarrels we 
had were always made up amicably 
after we'd had a chance to cool off.” 
At least it remained that way through 
ten years of marriage, Then, in 1965, a 
family squabble took longer than usual 
to simmer down. While still angry, Mrs 
Cotner decided to get back at her hus- 
band by filing a sodomy charge against 
him. But before the case came to court, 
Mrs. Cotner changed her mind and tried 
to withdraw her complaint. She was 
too late? the state said that it was a crim- 
inal matter, and her husband was 
charged with having had anal inter- 
course with her. Cotner refused a law- 
yer, pleaded guilty and threw himself 
on the mercy of the court—his wife, 
after all, had not accused him of using 
force, and he was sure he would get a 
suspended sentence or at most a short 
term. Instead, to his surprise, he was 
sentenced to from two to 14 years in 
the Indiana state prison. 

Closed Doors. The same thing could 
have happened to Cotner in most other 
states. Virtually all of them have anti- 
sodomy statutes similar to Indiana’s— 
many phrased with matching euphe- 
mism., Illinois and a few others except 
all consenting adults, and most law-en- 
forcement agencies do not bother with 
such cases. Cotner nonetheless faced a 
long term, since convicted sex offend- 
ers rarely win parole until most of 
their sentence is up. 

But when Playboy magazine heard 
about his predicament, Publisher Hugh 


Hefner's Playboy Foundation helped 
underwrite a habeas corpus petition. 
On the narrow legal ground that he 


was allowed to plead guilty without hav- 
ing been informed that he could have 
attacked the sodomy law constitution- 
ally, the U.S. Seventh Circuit Court of 
Appeals has just thrown out Cotner’s 
conviction by a 2-to-1 vote. He is now 
free, after having served three years of 
his sentence, and is living with his 
grandmother in Illinois. 

The court carefully avoided ruling 
on the constitutionality of the law, but 
it left littke doubt about its opinion. It 
cited Griswold v. Connecticut, a 1965 
Supreme Court decision holding that 
married couples cannot be prosecuted 
for using birth-control devices because 
there is a substantial right to marital pri- 
vacy. “The import of the Griswold de- 
cision,” said the Seventh Circuit, “is 
that private, consensual, marital rela- 
tions are protected from regulation by 
the state.” 
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The inside of a Volvo 


The finish on the inside of a car is 
located only fractions of an inch from 
the finish on the outside. 

Though in quality, they’re usually 
miles apart. 

You don’t have to cut a car open to 


discover it either. Just Zo to any show- 


room and turn a car inside out. 

Peek under rugs. Peel back the mats 
in the trunk. Take a close look at the 
underside of the hood. 


In most of the out-of-the-way places 
where you’d normally never think to 


look, you'll find barely finished metal. 


At such times it’s wise to remember 
that rust usually starts on the inside of 
a car and works its way out. 

And that cars with little protection 
on the inside are more likely to rust 
than cars with a lot. 

Look into a Volvo. 
There’s more paint on the inside of 


\ d 
a Volvo than there is on the outside of 
some cars. 
Five coats of protection, in all. 
First, the body is dunked in an acid 


bath 
first coat of rustproofing primer will 


This etches the surface so the 


have something to hang on to. 

Then comes another coat of primer. 
And after that, a sealer. And finally, 2 
color coats of baked enamel. (The out- 
side gets an additional coat of baked 





enough fo be an outside. 


enamel 
sire for gloss. ) ' 

Now, having all this paint on the 
inside isn’t much good if it doesn’t get 
to all of the inside. 


If you look at the picture above, 


you'll see a lét of holes. These holes 
let the various coats flow into every 
dark, hidden corner of every Volvo. 


Parts particularly vulnerable to rust, 


like the rocker panels, are made out of 


in deference to péople’s de- 


hot-dipped galvanized steel in the first 
place. They’re also hollow. So after you 
drive through a puddle, forced air dries 
them out again 

And as if all that weren’t enough, be 


fore a Volvo body is sealed and under- 


coated at the factory, a mist of special 
anti-rust oil is sprayed into all closed 
body sections. 
{bout our outside. 
It’s simple and unpretentious. 


But it’s on a car that’s built so well 
it lasts an average of 11 years in 
Sweden, where winters last six months 
of the year, and the salt air is merciless 
on badly finished cars. 

We don’t back up this claim with a 
guarantee that Volvos will last 11 years 
here. But we will leave you with a 
thought that’s every bit as reassuring. 





Every outside we sell is 
backed by our inside. 
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COMICS 


Too Harsh in Putting Down Evil 

The day after Robert Kennedy died 
by a bullet, another sort of shooting 
was taking place in the comics. En- 
capsulated in his crime-busting space- 
ship, Dick Tracy was just about to let 
his enemy Intro have it with a laser 
ray gun. “This is not a no-win game 
like the sadists play,” Tracy shouted at 
Intro, below him aboard an old-fash- 
toned yacht. “We're out to vaporize 
you.” The strip, carried in 800 newspa- 
pers, then concluded with a panel show- 
ing a spindly hand, labeled “under 
world,” being bashed by a gold bar. 
Said the caption: “Violence is golden, 
when it’s used to put down evil.” 

Such remarks are regular fare for 
Dick Tracy fans, but this one proved a 
bit too much for many readers who 
wrote to the papers to complain; some 
made the obvious point that Sirhan Si- 


“VIOLENCE IS GOLDEN, 
WHEN IT'S USED TO 





doesn’t understand what all the fuss is 
about. “How do you think we defeated 
Hitler,” he scoffs, “if it wasn’t with vi- 
olence? This is a war we're in, a battle 
against crime. We have to resort to vi- 
olence to protect ourselves against evil.” 
As if to underscore his point, Tracy con- 
tinued merrily on his violent way. Hav- 
ing vaporized Intro in the Caribbean, 
he is asked by a late arrival where the 
enemy is. As the fumes rise from the 
placid waters, Tracy replies: “You're 
breathing him.” “Beautiful afternoon,” 
sighs the detective. “Sure 1s,” agrees 
his sidekick. 


COMMENT 


Anti-Revolutionaries 

This ts the age of revolution, in word 
even more than in deed. Scarcely a pub- 
lication can be picked up that does not 
issue a call for revolution in some- 
thing: art or education, politics or sex, 


Y THIS |S NOTA 
*NO-WIN GAME“ LIK 
SADISTS PLAY. WE 


THE 


OUT TO VAPORIZE 
YOU, INTRO. 


from severed heads.” It is as if, spec- 
ulates DeMott, “fury seemed a possible 
substitute for moral clarity and worth.” 

Reasserting the Past. A chief char- 
acteristic of today’s revolutionaries, 
thinks Zbigniew Brzezinski, professor 
of government at Columbia, is that they 
don't really know what they want— 
other than violent change. Current pro- 
testers and rioters, writes Brzezinski in 
The New Republic, have much in com- 
mon with the Luddites or Chartists of 
19th century England, or even with the 
National Socialists and Fascists of this 
century. Unable to cope with the com- 
plexities of the present, many of them 
try desperately to reassert simplistic val- 
ues of the past. What passes for rev- 
olution in their case, says Brzezinski, is 
nothing more than counter-revolution. 

The reasons that are commonly ad- 
vanced to explain present-day revolu- 
tionary action are not persuasive to 
James Q. Wilson, professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard. Revolutions are com- 
monly thought to be triggered by “ma- 
terial deprivation or unresponsive gov- 
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SO POPULAR THAT EVEN SIRHAN MAY HAVE SHARED IT 


rhan probably thought that he was em- 
ploying violence to “put down evil.” 
Some editors reacted as strongly as 
readers. As soon as he got a glimpse of 
the offending Tracyism, Donald Bra- 
zier, assistant Managing editor of the 
Seattle Times, had it chipped from the 
printing plate. The Los Angeles Times 
ran a sampling of some 100 letters it 
had received criticizing the strip, then 
added that it “joins in condemning any 
endorsement of the spirit of violence 
and any extra-legal act of violence.” 

The Greensboro (N.C.) News was 
angry enough to drop the strip for 
good, along with another strip where evil- 
doers are casually obliterated without 
benefit of trial, Little Orphan Annie. Ex- 
plained the paper on Page One: “We 
have been quick to criticize other com- 
munications media for exploiting and 
even glorifying violence. However, we 
have our own weaknesses in this field, 
and it is only right that we take the nec- 
essary steps to bring our practices into 
line with our editorial policy.” 

After drawing Dick Tracy for 37 
years, Creator Chester Gould, 67, 
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work or play. Yet amid the now com- 
monplace advocacy of upheaval are 
quieter appeals to reason that suggest 
revolution is not all it is reputed to be, 
that continuity may be preferable to cri- 
sis, that peaceful accommodation with 
one’s fellow man may prove to be more 
fruitful than clobbering him—or even 
calling him names. 

The writers who prefer rationality to 
revoluuion are by no means traditionally 
conservative. In the Sunday New York 
Times Magazine last month, Benjamin 
DeMott, chairman of the English de- 
partment at Amherst, explored the ca- 
sually violent language of the revolu- 
uonary-minded. Among his specimens: 

“The family is the American Fas- 
cism."—Paul Goodman. 

“The white race is the cancer of his- 

tory.”—Susan Sontag. 
“Senator McCarthy is one of the 
Senate's few intellectuals and one of 
its most obvious hypocrites; the two go 
hand in hand.”—Andrew Kopkind. 

To DeMott, this emotional response 
constitutes a severe case of overkill: 
“Fits of fury that plucked out eyes 








ernments,” he writes in the New York 
Times Magazine. Actually, the more 
people get, says Wilson, the more they 
demand, “Competition for leadership 
among dissident groups will inevitably 
generate ever more extreme demands 
faster than less extreme requests are 
filled.” If anything is to blame for rev- 
olution, thinks Wilson, it may be pros- 
perity, which has freed an ever increas- 
ing number of people, educated and 
not so educated, to participate in the po- 
litical process. In this situation, govern- 
ment cannot act hastily. “Concessions 
sufficient to induce one side to aban- 
don violence might be sufficient to in- 
duce the other side to resort to vi- 
olence. Only when it is clear that nei- 
ther side can gain through violent pro- 
test does the resort to such forms of 
protest cease.” 

One trait of today’s revolutionaries 
is a rather indiscriminate hero worship, 
a tendency examined by Anthony Hart- 
ley, editor of I/nterplay magazine, in 
this month’s Encounter. Reviewing An- 
dré Malraux's recently published Anti- 
Memoirs, Hartley is disturbed by the 
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The Fourth of July 
is a Sood day to take pictures. 


So is the Fifth of July. 
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You don’t really have to wait for a national hol- 
iday to take good pictures. Not when there are good 
pictures all around you. Every day. Which isa good 
reason to keep Kodak film around. Because that’s 
the film everything comes out best on. Any day. 


“Remember the “Day...in Pictures 











Why does this airplane outsell its nearest 


Right now, more than 300 Beechcraft King Airs are 
flown by 200 of this country’s most successful busi 
nesses. A six figure executive transport is hardly an 
impulse item. The King Air has become the most 
popular pressurized turboprop plane in history because 
its owners made detailed comparisons —and chose the 
King Air 5-to-1 over the next largest seller (more than 
3-to-1 over all competitive brands combined!) It is 
the natural result of finding the right kind of airplane 
at the right time. Here’s what we mean 


A problem solver. The Beechcraft King Air is built to 
answer a problem that faces business leaders every- 
where: “How to efficiently transport important people 
to where they are needed, when they are needed.” If 
you have that problem, read on. 


Executive curb service. 
The King Air works in a way that is unmatched; 


providing a kind of VIP curb service that no other 
plane can offer. It lands at close-in downtown airports 
and small airstrips that heretofore have been usable 
only by much smaller aircraft. It can take you direct to 
more than 8000 airports not served by airliners. No 
need to “hurry up and wait” for ground transportation 
or other air connections. Your King Air puts you right 
where you want to go—big city sales office, small town 
plant, or isolated job site. 


Perhaps the most efficient plane ever built. 


Powered by twin 550 shaft hp turboprop engines, a 
King Air operates efficiently at high altitudes and low- 
er levels alike. You fly coast to coast with only one 
fuel stop. Fully instrumented and equipped, a King Air 
has the same “all weather” capabilities of any com 
mercial plane. With all three compartments pres- 
surized, you fly in living room comfort up over the 








competitor 5 TO 1? 


weather Where the air is smooth and clear. Cruising 
speed exceeds four miles a minute and you work, 
converse or relax in surroundings and appointments 
that have been chosen to meet your own special 
wishes. Owners find their King Airs an exclusive com- 
bination of speed, range, comfort, passenger carrying 
ability, and all around utility that is simply not 
available in any other aircraft 


Turn plane talk into plain talk. 


To learn more about how a King Air can solve your 
own particular travel problems, contact your nearest 
Beechcraft Dealer. You'll find him expert at turning 
performance and technical data into useful business 
language that communicates equally well to presidents, 
treasurers, sales managers and stockholders. He'll 
welcome an opportunity to discuss the many reasons 
a King Air out-performs and out-sells all others in its 
field. Call him now 





rs relax, read or carry on business conferences 
ed privacy. Walk-around room, private toilet 


King Air pass 
im air cond 





Luggage accessible in flight 





re, anytime in your King Air. All-weather.avionics 





ncluding radar—puts you in command. Set your own schedule 


and keep it. Forget ticket lines and waiting 


Write today for a free copy of the informative new Beech 
craft King Air booklet. Address Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
9705 E. Central, Wichita, Kansas 67201 
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and there’s more to come 


t we recognize that the challenge is not 
















| Potlatch and its people, more than most i citizen yet w 

| know and love the priceless grandeurs of Potlatch completely met. The nation’s scientists are 
our heritage. As owners and guardi of calculable constantly seeking the final answer And 
4 perpetual resource of over one and a quar man-hours for facilities to clean air ana when they find it, we'll buy it Potlatch 
ter million forested acres we continually water. We have installed every known feas Forests. Inc., P. O. Box 3591, San Francisco, 
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FRANCE’S COHN-BENDIT (1968) 


Fits that pluck the eyes from severed heads. 


brilliant author's adulation of Mao Tse- 
tung, an adulation shared by less tal- 
ented New Leftists. By making Mao 
out to be a hero despite his mass mur- 
ders and tyranny, Malraux, says Hart- 
ley, strays far beyond the “carefully 
developed rationalism and emphasis on 
individual rights of modern Western in 
dustrial society.” Continues Hartley: a 
“charismatic, quasi-religious style of 
leadership, the communion between the 
masses and a revered father figure, the 
irrational appeal that moves nations, 
the sense of a destiny transcending the 
individual”—all of this is a far cry 
from freedom and democracy, words 
that are also beloved of revolutionaries 
“The sense of historic destiny that at- 
tends this type of communion between 
the great man and his followers” may 
be attractive, but is not necessarily de- 
sirable, as the “whole history of the 
20th century shows.” 

Seat of Evil. The revolutionary habit 
may get ominously out of hand, thinks 
Diplomat-Historian George Kennan, 
who has wrifen on the subject in vari- 
ous publications. Violent protest, he 
says, amounts to “intimidation and 
blackmail”; if tolerated, it leads to dic 
tatorship. “I have seen more harm done 
in this world by who tried to 
storm the bastions of society in the 
name of utopian beliefs, who were de 
termined to achieve the ¢limination of 
all evil and the realization of the mil- 
lennium within their own time, than by 
all the humble efforts of who 
have tried to create a little order and 
civility and affection within their own 
intimate entourage, even at the cost of 
tolerating a great deal of evil in the pub- 
lic domain.” The revolutionaries, Ken 
nan continues, have not been able to 
face a “vitally important truth”; name- 
ly, that the “decisive seat of evil in this 
world is not in the social and political 


those 


those 
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institutions and not even, as a rule, in 
the ill will or iniquities of statesmen 
but simply in the weakness and im- 
perfection of the human soul itself, and 
by that I mean literally every soul, in- 
cluding my own and that of the stu- 
dent militant at the gate.” 

The disquieting thing about today’s 
revolutionaries is that many of them 
could not care less about traditional 
good and evil. Their vision is apocalyp- 
tic—a final upheaval to cleanse the 
human race. This “unspeakably power- 
ful metaphor” dominates much of con- 
temporary thinking, writes Novelist Earl 
Rovit (A Far Cry) in The American 
Scholar. “It invites all men to become 
saints or prophets. Its fashion of as- 
sault is omnivorous, uncompromising 
and treacherously sophisticated. It has 
fathered the movement for silence and 
outrage in the arts; for anarchy and vi- 
olence in social and political affairs; 
for polymorphous perversity in psychol- 
ogy, religion and metaphysics. Ulti- 
mately—and it is never less than ulti- 
mate—it will accept nothing save spon- 
taneity, immediacy of response, and the 
obliteration of all stabilities.” 

People yearn for ultimate upheaval, 
says Rovit, because they believe it will 


restore “innocence and purity” to the 
world, or to the nation or to art. Yet it 
may be destruction that really attracts 
them. Their basic attitude is not that 
they “want to break windows in order 
to let the fresh air in,” says Rovit; the 
fact is they are “hopelessly in love 
with the sound of smashing glass.” Not 


trusting to his own instincts with the 
confidence of the revolutionaries, he 
confesses that “I find myself casting 
about for some secure resting place for 
my spirit. I am ready to enunciate a 
homily on the sanctity of compromise, 
of humility, of that acceptance of lim- 
itation that is the strategy of humor.” 
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THE CITY 


Brever’s Blockbuster 

The American Institute of Architects 
is presenting its Gold Medal to Marcel 
Breuer this week. It may be a good thing 
this is happening in Portland, Ore., 
2,445 miles away from Manhattan, 
where such an award ceremony right 
now would be sure to bring out pickets. 
Why would anybody want to picket 
Breuer, a kindly man of 66 and a distin- 
guished architect whose Whitney Muse- 
um is one of the finest things that any 
designer has done for Manhattan in 
years? Because last week Breuer un- 
veiled his plans for a $100 million, 55- 
story office building—to be placed on 
top of Grand Central Terminal 

“It's the wrong building in the wrong 
place at the wrong time,” wailed the 
chairman of New York City’s planning 
commission, Donald H. Elliott, who is 
helpless to do anything about it since 
the project conforms with zoning re- 
quirements. Urbanologists pointed out 
that the new building would press an es 
timated 12,000 new office workers into 
the already overpressed Grand Central 
area. But New Yorkers’ basic objec- 
tions were esthetic, though few people 
exactly articulated this, or could have 
if they tried. A ceriain esthetic plea- 
sure used to come from the sighi ol 
the Grand Central complex—from the 
north, a stubby tower with a clock at 
its architectural navel; from the south, 
a Beaux Arts Eclectic fagade crowned 
by monumental sculpture that nobody 
studied but everybody remembered 
From either side, it was an ornamental 
point in the city’s stark grid, a rec- 
ognizable feature amidst its towering 
but all-too-featureless walls. But five 
years ago, the 59-story Pan Am Build- 
ing was built just sourch of 45th Street, 





221k. to 
Pan Am Bldg. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
TERMINAL 


blocking off for all time the vista south 
from Park Avenue. 

No one is more aware of this sit- 
uation than Breuer himself, who ad- 
mits that he would have refused a com- 
mission to design Pan Am, But he also 
recognizes economic imperatives and es- 
thetic realities. With the Pan Am Build- 
ing, the vistas were gone anyway; the 
railroad still needed money; and the air- 
space above the station was still some 
of the most valuable real estate in Man 
hattan. Said Breuer after accepting the 
commission: “My feeling is this space 
will have to be utilized sooner or later. 
If so, tt is important that it is utilized 
in a good way.” 

What Breuer has produced is, as the 
New York Times's Critic Ada Louise 
Huxtable concedes, “a truly remarkable 
shotgun wedding between sentiment and 
speculative economics. The trick ts 
pulled off with striking technical élan 
Mr. Breuer has done an excellent job 
with a dubious undertaking, which is 
like saying it would be great if it weren't 
so awful.’ The economics consists of 
the $3,000,000 annual rent that British 
Developer Morris Saady has agreed to 
pay to the Penn Central for the next 
50 years. The technical élan is an in 
genious structural system designed to 



















spare the terminal's fagade and its mag- 
nificent main concourse (“one of New 
York's last great spaces,” Breuer calls 
it). To achieve this, Breuer has planted 
a row of elevators enclosed by massive 
walls between fagade and concourse, 
forming a kind of central trunk. Not 
until this trunk has cleared the termi- 
nal’s roof, 158 ft. above street level, 
does the building proper begin, its en- 
tire 5S-story steel frame floated canti- 
lever-fashion off the trunk on giant 
trusses. As a result, though Breuer’s 
building will have four floors fewer 
than Pan Am, it will actually be about 
150 ft. taller. For the outside Breuer de- 
liberately chose an uninflected surface 
of cast stone and granite, which would 
clash as little as possible with the Beaux 
Arts fagade. 

Breuer has given careful study to 
the problem posed by the extra load of 
people that his building will contribute 
to Manhattan’s midtown hub. He pro- 
poses to widen the sidewalk and add 
two new subway entrances as well as a 
new drive-in entrance for taxis. He 
claims that these will more than com 
pensate for the additional population, 
though it is a mystery how freer traffic 
flow will really help when subways and 
restaurants in the area are already hope- 
lessly overcrowded. 

Breuer’s building is undoubtedly bet- 
ter, or at least less offensive, than al- 
ternative designs the railroad submitted 
to possible developers. But the overrid- 
ing problem remains. The U.S.’s urban 
profile expresses powerfully the enor- 
mous thrust of U.S. energy. What its 
architecture has not yet discovered— 
perhaps because the society has not 
discovered it—is an esthetic of com 
munal grace 


THE RICH 
Back to the Ould Sod 


Northern Ireland can and does take 
considerable pride in its emigrant sons 
Davy Crockett’s parents came from UlI- 
ster. So did the ancestors of Sam Hous- 
ton, Horace Greeley and ten U.S. Presi- 
dents.“ Even so, last week was a spe- 
cial occasion. For a sentimental reunion 
on the ould sod, some 50 members of 
what is probably America’s richest fami- 
ly gathered at the old family homestead 
—a Clay-floored, thatch-roofed cottage 
near Omagh in County Tyrone. 

It was 150 years ago that the par- 
ents of Thomas Mellon, then five years 
old, sailed from Londonderry for the 
U.S. To celebrate the anniversary, the 
family gave $250,000 to the Scotch- 
Irish Trust of Ulster to buy the old 
dwelling from its latter-day owner (who 
had thriftily converted it to a farm 
building for hay storage and pigs). Then 
they invited 400 guests, including 


* Chester A. Arthur, James Buchanan, Grover 
Cleveland, Ulysses S. Grant, Benjamin Harri- 
son, Andrew Jackson, Andrew Johnson, Wil- 
liam McKinley, James Knox Polk and Wood- 
row Wilson 
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MATTHEW & RICHARD MELLON AT OMAGH 
The home folks knew who 


Northern Ireland's Prime Minister Ter 
ence O'Neill, to a gala housewarming 
The natives were delighted. Long envi 
ous of the outpouring of American sen 
tumentality for the boozy, poetic re 
public to the south and of the stir 
created whenever a Kennedy came to 
call at Wexford,*the citizens of Ulster 
could at last display a superfamily of 
their own 

Joint Account. As superfamilies go 
the Mellons are remarkably unknown 
to the public. Thomas Mellon, the pa 
terfamilias, worked his way to a law 
degree at the Western University of 
Pennsylvania (now the University of 
Pittsburgh) by doing odd jobs and tu 
toring less apt students. Soon afte! 
hanging out his shingle, he concluded 
that there was more money to be made 
in investment than in litigation. In 
1870, he opened his own bank, T. Mel 
lon & Sons. Tall, thin and austere as a 
Grant Wood painting, he wore high 
starched collars when lesser men had 
long since moved to sack suits and but 
ton-down collars, read Greek philos 
ophers for pleasure, but calculatingly 
lunched at the Duquesne Club to dis 
cuss the mortgage market 

It was his sOns, Richard B. and, most 
conspicuously, Andrew W., who really 
built the Mellon fortune (which by con 
servative estimate now totals at least 
$3 billion and perhaps a good deal 
more). “Andrew Mellon was possibly 
the most brilliant businessman whom 
our society has produced,” wrote For 
TUNE’s Charles J. V. Murphy recently 
“He was a banker who understood cor 
porations and an investor who under 
stood men.” The two brothers were so 
close that they ran a joint bank ac- 
count for as long as they were both 
alive. The brothers’ philosophy: Bet on 
a man with an idea, taking a share in 
the business while making the loan; 
leave him alone unless he gets into dif 
ficulty; when he prospers, let him pay 
back the loan (retaining, of course, the 
share of his business) and turn the 
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More Americans enjoy Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch. The N2 1 
reason is in the bottle...the real 


proof is in your glass. Treat 
yourself to Cutty Sark tonight. 
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If your heart belongs to 
Daddy, and you want him 
to swing high, not low, mix 


him a Rose's Gimlet & 
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Now! 
Stuckey’s 


fried chicken 


Best eatin’ on the road! 
Tender golden brown with 
all the fixin’s, ready to go. Boxed 
to take or eat with us. Stop at 
'f Stuckey’s on highways coast to 
coast. (Ask about free box of 
candy with gas purchase.) 
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175th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


$15.2 million, equal to 
11 cents a share, to 
214,000 shareholders 


Payable: July 22, 1968 
Record: June 28, 1968 
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Investors Trust 








money over to another man with an 
idea 

In from Bombay. Despite their per 
presence in U.S 
family so shunned the limelight that 
President-elect Warren G. Harding had 
to ask Who is Mellon?” when An 
drew W. was recommended to him for 
the job of Secretary of the 
Uncle Andy 


1932, but he will probably be better re 


vasive business, the 


Treasury 
served from 1921 to 
membered as the collector who gave 
he nation a $50 million art collection 
nd a building (now the National Gal 
ery of Art) to house it 

thering last week was char 





a great family that has all 
the money it will ever need. One young 
Mellon flew in from Bombay 
had been hunting tigers 


where he 
and will short 
» his real job of collecting 
s in Kenya. Dr. Matthew T 
art-history 





a retired protessor 
is the eldest male in the 
U.S. branch of the family, stayed with 
the Duke of Abercorn 
than his grandparents ever did. Dr. Mel 
lon has not been in Pittsburgh for years 


Kitzbiihel 


which is more 


he has houses in Jamaica, 
and Manhattan 

A notable absentee was Paul Mellon 
61, only son of Uncle Andy, who is 
the single shareholder in the 
Mellon principally Alcoa 
Carborundum Co., Koppers Co. and 
Gulf Oil. His duties as president of the 
National Gallery and director of the 
Bollingen Foundation (grants to schol 
ars in the humanities) and the Old 
Dominion Foundation (education, the 
arts, mental health and conservation) 
seemed more imperative than any fam 
ily reunion 

Spot of Tennis. But conspicuously 
on hand was Richard King Mellon, 
who for the past 35 years has been the 
operative head of the empire. At 69, 
he is about to retire, and it is perhaps 
symbolic that Mellon in 
sight as his successor. Of his two sons, 


biggest 


enterpr ises 


there is no 


one IS pursuing a career in oOceanogra 
phy. The other, though he is now serv 
ing an apprenticeship in the family 
bank, is only 26, Paul’s only son is mak 
ing a career in city planning. So, when 
Richard King Mellon finally steps down 
the Mellon empire will, for the first 
time in 98 years, be headed by some 
one with another name 

But Ulster is not about to forget the 
name. The Northern Ireland 
ment provided Cadillacs for any Mel- 
ransportation 


govern 
lons that needed 
furnished 
partner for a Mellon who got a sudden 
impulse for a spot of tennis. After giv 
ing the assembled Mellons a ceremonial 
dinner in the Parliament building in Bel- 
fast, Prime Minister O'Neill journeyed 


even 


an athletic subofficial as a 


next day to Omagh to help dedicate 
the ancestral cottag Said he: “This 
home will forever be a monument not 
just to the Mellon family but to the po 
tential of human character in a land of 
opportunity.” 
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Only 18 inches high! Quiet motor 
and fan reduce sound; upward air dis- 
charge protects home and shrubbery. 


York’s new whole-house air 
conditioner has all the comfort 
power you'll ever need, at a price 
you can afford! 





York’s new comfort condi- 
tioning system is low, compact, 
quiet. Yet it gives you true big 
system comfort. York has engi- 
neered a home comfort system 
that assures dependable cool- 
ing, dehumidifying, filtering— 
even on the hottest, stickiest 
day. But the cost is lower than 
you might think. And York’s 
convenient monthly payment 
plan makes it easy to own the 
best comfort system ever made. 
There’s no down payment; up 
to five years to pay. 

Mail the coupon now for com- 
plete facts on York cooling for 
your home—regardless of its 
age, type of construction, or 
your type of heating system. 


A better way to 
make you feel better 


FREE AIR CONDITIONING ANALYSIS! 


YORK AIR CONDITIONING 
York, Pennsylvania 17405 


Yes, I'd like more information on 
York’s free air conditioning anal- 
ysis, and the York monthly pay- 
ment plan for homeowners. 
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Ingersoll-Rand markets by air. Europe- 
bound tools and equipment speed there 
by jet from the company’s unique air 
distribution center at JFK International 
Airport, where shipments from seven 
plants are consolidated. 

Not only do customers get better ser- 
vice, but distribution costs are down. 
These savings stem from a new lower bulk 
rate, plus reduced transit time, lower 
inventory levels and simplified docu- 
mentation. 

Marketing by air is becoming more 





















common today, as companies around 
the world discover its benefits. Have 
you made this discovery? Call your 
Koler-] Mr lal lal-mer- 14.0 Mt-](--Me) Ale -Mmor- 16:10) 
agent or forwarder. 
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United Aircraft advances air freight technology with the 
design and manutacture of jet engines, propellers, environ 
mental and control systems, and vertical lift aircraft 





PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT * HAMILTON STANDARD * SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT © 
NORDEN * UNITED TECHNOLOGY CENTER * ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS * 
UNITEO AIRCRAFT OF CANADA LIMITED 
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Only an Irishman 
could love whiskey 
enough to take this 
much care making it. 


Proud Whiskey: from Fairfield, Kentucky, with love. 


Henry McKenna truly loved fine whiskey and in making it, he would use no 
water other than water from his own limestone spring. He would mash no grain 
that was less than exceptional. He would not pour a drop of his whiskey until it 
had achieved his demanding standard of maturity. And we try to give the 
bourbon we make today the same care and affection that has been the good 
heritage of Henry McKenna Bourbon for more than one hundred years. 


Henry M°Kenna 


Remarkable Kentucky table whiskey 
The bourbon with a brogue 


bourb 








H. McKenna 
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THE INDUSTRY 
Victory For CATV 


Among executives in the entertain- 
ment industry, the worst four-letter 
word in television is CATV, otherwise 
known as Community Antenna Tele- 
vision, or Cable TV. Companies in the 
CATV field sell two services: extra chan- 
nels that are not otherwise available, 
and interference-free TV pictures in 
poor reception areas. The CATV opera- 
tors pick up the signals from TV sta- 
tions with a high master antenna, and 
then feed the programs straight to sub- 
scribers’ television sets through relay 
cables or microwave connections. 

If CATV is so useful, why the objec- 
tions? Opponents argue that the CATV 
operators gross about $300 million a 
year (typical charge: $15 for installa- 
tion, $5 a month service fee) but pay 
nothing to the people who originate 
the programming. In the view of the 
critics, this action is roughly comparable 
to reprinting somebody else's book with- 
out permission. To test the broadcasters’ 
right to require payment from the ca- 
ble firms, United Artists Television Inc. 
sued a West Virginia CATV company 
that had retransmitted to its subscribers 
several United Artists films and car- 
toons from three out-of-town channels. 
Last week the U.S. Supreme Court 
held 5 to 1 that CATV is free to op- 
erate without paying any royalties, Un- 
like a station or a network, said the 
court, CATV does not “perform” a copy- 
righted program, but merely “enhances 
the viewer's capacity to receive the 
broadcaster's signals.” 

Future Fees. The verdict startled not 
only the losers but also the victors. 
The CATV industry was so convinced 
that it would ultimately have to accept 
some sort of copyright royalty arrange- 
ment that a representative five-man 
committee was already in the process 
of negotiating a payment formula with 
TV and film companies. 

Such a formula will still probably be 
required, The court’s decision does not 
prevent Congress from legislating a 
copyright fee to protect the broadcasters 
and producing firms, and some CATV 
leaders publicly concede that this would 
be fair. Says Irving B. Kahn, president 
of TelePrompTer Corp., a cable fran- 
chise holder in New York City and Los 
Angeles: “We're not looking to be free- 
loaders. We still have an obligation to 
knock out a sensible and fair solution 
to the copyright problem.” But the Su- 
preme Court has strengthened the CATV 
bargaining position when negotiations 
resume. The cable owners are now no 
longer threatened with a demand for re- 
troactive payments, and future fees 
might well be less onerous than CATV 
had expected. One possible settlement 
scheme: each CATV firm would contrib- 
ute 2% or so of its gross into a pool to 
be divided annually by the copyright- 
holding film studios and networks. 
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Wire Machines. So far, CATV ser- 
vices about 6% of U.S. set owners— 
10 million or so Americans in 2,400 
communities. But industry experts cal- 
culate that half of the U.S. TV homes 
will be wired in by 1972 and 90% by 
1980. One reason for the growth—apart 
from the ghost-free studio-quality re- 
ception of what may eventually total 
30 VHF and UHF channels—is that 
CATV in some markets offers its own 
programming on unused channels. Typ- 
ical example: a cable firm might dis- 
play a clock for an instant time check 
on one channel, and carry running 
weather forecasts, news and stock mar- 
ket reports on others. In Athens, Tenn., 
CATV covers local city and county coun- 
cil meetings and high school sports 
events. A few of the more enterprising 
CATV outfits are even programming old 
movies and peddling commercial time. 

CATV’s next move could well be into 
first-run movies, opera or theater from 
Manhattan and sports events that are 
blacked out in some communities. All 
of this would add up to another anath- 
ema of the broadcast industry—pay 
television. But broadcasters know a 
snow-free screen when they see it. CBS, 
NBC and such large station groups as 
Cox, Westinghouse, Time-Life and Stor- 
er have all moved into the CATV busi- 
ness. As a consequence, about 30% of 
the nation’s operating cable systems are 
owned by conventional broadcasters 


PROGRAMS 
Heyday of the Girlie Galas 


Summer is the time for reruns—in- 
tentional or otherwise. Last week, NBC 
presented “the most unusual and excit- 
ing competitive pageant in America,” 
but alas, it still looked like all those 
other un-unusual and unexciting pag- 
eants that parade across the screen this 
time of the year. There again was the 
line of dimpled sweet young things, 
gowns aglitter with sequins, hair piled 
high and smiles frozen in place from 
hours of practice before the mirror. 
There was the usual Congeniality Award 
and the inevitable quiz to test “poise, 
conciseness, speech and _ intelligence” 
(Host Mike Douglas: “Suzanne, what 
do you think of the way TV covers the 
news?” Suzanne: “I think it’s fabu- 
lous”). And finally, of course, there was 
the big-moment-all-America-is-waiting- 
for when, amid squeals and swoons, 
the winner was announced. 

The show was called the National 
College Queen Pageant, which is not to 
be confused with NBC’s Junior Miss 
Pageant or CBS's Miss Teen-age Amer- 
ica Pageant or ABC’s Miss Teen Inter- 
national Pageant, This season, with ten 
girlie galas scheduled by the networks 
and dozens more by local stations, the 
College Queen Pageant might possibly 
be remembered for two slight distinc- 
tions. First, the new queen, Valerie 
Dickerson, 21, from San Jose State Col- 


YNN PELHAM 





QUEEN VALERIE & MIKE DOUGLAS 
Frozen smiles yield hot ratings. 


lege in California, was the only Negro 
among the 50 contestants. Second, the 
show is sponsored by the Best Foods Di- 
vision of Corn Products Inc., which is 
stunningly appropriate. 

In the usual dreary effort to show 
that the program was meant to stress 
brains over bustlines, film clips showed 
“panels of experts” testing the girls in 
some of the eleven criteria of the “com- 
plete, modern, intelligent young lady.” 
These include such crucial skills as 
cake decorating, highway-safety prac- 
tices and color coordination, 

Royal Saleslady. Like all network 
pageant winners, College Queen Dick- 
erson will spend the next year posing 
for magazine ads and giving testimonials 
on behalf of the sponsor. In addition 
to such prizes as a new convertible, a 
trip to Europe and ten shares of Corn 
Products stock (worth $390 as of last 
week), she will also earn $100 for each 
day that she performs as a royal sales- 
lady. The current Miss America, Kan- 
sas’ Debra Dene Barnes, will pick up 
$100,000 this year for presiding at the 
opening of a Pepsi-Cola bottling plant 
or perching on the fender of a new Olds- 
mobile. Through similar promotions, the 
49 other state finalists in the Miss Amer- 
ica contest will reap about $20,000 each. 

The real beauty of the beauties on pa- 
rade is that everyone is a winner. The 
sponsors get a curvy queen who boosts 
the sales curve. The networks get the tal- 
ent for free, and thus can produce the 
spectaculars for about half the cost of 
a variety show. And the pageant pro- 
moters get added revenue from selling 
the rights to run preliminary contests 
at local and regional levels. If a city 
balks at the price, there are always 
other takers waiting in line. Eight years 
ago, the Miss Universe Pageant moved 
to Miami when Long Beach, Calif., re- 
fused to pay $100,000 for the honor of 
playing host to the contest. Not to be 
outdone, Long Beach started up its own 
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International Beauty Pageant on ABC. 
Another variation: sponsors offer a free 
package show to stations on a syn- 
dicated basis; in return, the sponsors 
are allowed to title the contest with the 
name of their products. Thus last year 
viewers in 76 cities saw 20 girls com- 
peting to be Miss Wool of America 
(the title Miss Virgin Wool apparently 
did not have the right ring to it). 

Simple Joys. Beauty pageants are one 
of the few surefire hits in TV program- 
ming. Last year such hey-look-me-overs 
as Miss USA, Miss Universe and a 
newer entry called Model of the Year 
ranked among the 20 highest-rated spe- 
cials for the entire season. For men, 
the appeal is the simple joys of girl 


watching; for women, it is the Cin- 
derella mystique. ““There’s a kind of 
primitive fascination in watching all the 
flesh parade around,” explains one net- 
work executive. “Besides, everybody 
likes the feeling of ordinary, nonfamous 
people suddenly being catapulted into 
wealth and good fortune. Rags to riches 
—it’s part of the national mythology.” 

If that is not inspiration enough, girl 
watchers can contemplate the fact that 
the beauty pageants are growing big- 
ger, if not better, in more ways than 
one. Back in 1921, the bust measure- 
ment of Margaret Gorman, the first 
Miss America, was 30 inches. That's 
one inch less than Twiggy’s and 64 
less than the current titleholder’s. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Muhammad Ali (alias Cas- 
sius Clay), 26, ex-heavyweight champ, 
now appealing his conviction for draft- 
dodging, and Belinda Boyd Ali, 18: a 
girl, their first child; in Chicago. 


Married. Remi Brooke, 19, elder 
daughter of Massachusetts Senator Ed- 
ward Brooke; and Donald Hasler, 18, 
an engineering student whom she met 
last September through mutual friends; 
in Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. Attending 
the interracial wedding were Illinois 
Senator Charles Percy and Massachu- 
setts Governor John Volpe 


Married. Gary Beban, 21, the think- 
ing man’s quarterback who steered the 
U.C.L.A. Bruins to a Rose Bowl victory 
in 1966, himself to a Heisman Trophy 
as the nation’s outstanding collegiate 
football player last year and a reported 
$200,000 three-year contract with the 
Washington Redskins; and Kathy Han- 
son, 21, his college sweetheart; in Al- 
hambra, Calif. 





Divorced. Nancy Kwan, 29, won-ton- 
sized (34-21-34) Eurasian beauty who 
starred in Hollywood’s The World of 
Suzie Wong and Flower Drum Song; 
and Austrian Hotel Owner Peter Pock, 
28; after six years of marriage, one 
child; in Innsbruck. 


Died. Lino Zanussi, 48, pioneer pro- 
ducer of Italy's modern home appli- 
ances; of injuries suffered in a plane 
crash; near San Sebastian, Spain, A 
high school dropout who took over his 
father’s small stove business in 1946, 
| Zanussi began expanding into other con- 
sumer lines, perceived the tastes and 
sales rhythm of Italians keenly enough 
to anticipate the postwar surge. Today, 
everything from refrigerators to TV sets 
emerges from the family-owned Indus- 
trie A. Zanussi, with an annual sales 
total of more than $100 million. 


Died. Edward Ainsworth, 66, author 
and regional journalist for the Los An- 
geles Times, whose gentle, low-key col- 


umns provided an antidote to the image 
of Southern California as a giant nut- 
burger stand; of a heart attack; in San 
Diego. As “the Boswell of the Boon- 
docks,” Ainsworth ambled through 
small-town California in search of such 
interesting minutiae as “the gargantuan 
battle over the bougainvillea, the rose 
and the iris,” all candidates for small 
(pop. 25,000) La Puente’s official flow- 
er. The hibiscus, a dark horse, won. 


Died. Captain W. E. Johns, 75, the 
portly English author who created Big- 
gles, a World War I flying ace whose 
daredevil exploits and incorruptible 
character thrilled a worldwide audience 
of 20 million readers; of pulmonary 
thrombosis; in Hampton Court, En- 
gland. Writing of swirling aerial duels 
between Biggles’ Sopwith Camel and 
les boches was second nature to Johns, 
since he had tangled with them himself 
during the war, was shot down, cap- 
tured and twice escaped. That stiff- 
upper-lip quality endured—as one gov- 
ernment official learned during a recent 
inquiry of the captain. Could Biggles 
be given a few socialist characteristics 
in order to help the Labor Party? “Of 
course I refused,” Johns snorted. “Big- 
les has no politics. The damned cheek!” 


Died. Samuel Earl (“Wahoo Sam") 
Crawford, 88, baseball's turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Hall of Fame outfielder who set 
slugging records in the difficult days of 
Christy Mathewson, Rube Waddell and 
the dead ball; of a stroke; in Holly- 
wood. “Now the game is all different,” 
complained the Wahoo, Neb., whiz. 
“Then it was strategy and quick think- 
ing, and if you didn’t play with your 
noodle you didn’t play at all.” Through 
19 years in both major leagues, Wahoo 
Sam hit enough balls that were lopsid- 
ed, soaped, sanded and tobacco-stained 
to win league home-run honors with 
the Cincinnati Reds (16 in 1901) and 
the Detroit Tigers (seven in 1908). His 
total of 312 triples set a record that 
has yet to be broken—even Willie Mays, 
now in his 18th season, has only 129. 
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ART 





EXHIBITIONS 


“Violence Kills Culture” 

Never in the 73 years that Venice 
has played host to the art world’s equiv- 
alent of the Olympics had the skirts 
worn by female artists and Biennale 
camp followers been so spectacularly 
brief. Alas, they were almost the only 
spectaculars on view. Gone altogether 
were the champagne gaiecty, the busy 
art politicking and the horde of wealthy 
patrons who normally flock to the chic 


pre-opening parties in the palazzos 
along the Grand Canal. Instead, the 
opening of the 34th Venice Biennale 


had become a social and artistic sham 


nacre 
. 
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STUDENTS DEMONSTRATING IN VENICE 
A social and artistic shambles. 


bles. This dubious achievement was yet 
another milestone in this spring’s over 
long marathon of student rebellion 

Snipes & Snarls. Exactly what an 
gered Venetian students about the Bien 
nale has not so far been clearly ex 
plained. Three months ago, they oc- 
cupied the studios at the Academy ot 
Fine Arts and the School of Archi 
tecture, began demanding a boycott of 
the Biennale on the grounds that it was 
a “capitalist” institution. Early — this 
month, demonstrators in Milan occu- 
pied the Triennale building, housing a 
13-nation exhibit of architecture and de- 
sign. Though they were evicted by po- 
lice, the event apparently unnerved the 
Venice Biennale’s steering committee 
so much that it “postponed” the open 
ing of two major historical exhibits 

Last week Biennale artists and revo- 
lution-minded students from Madrid, 
Paris and other points began deplaning 
in Venice. The students called on the 
artists to refuse to let their work be 
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shown. In a few cases, they added 
threats to destroy work on display but 
surprisingly often the plea alone fell on 
sympathetic ears, For years, the Bien- 
nale has been about as popular as the 
only roulette wheel in town. Italians 
complain that the bureaucrats who ad 


minister it, under a Fascist law orig- 
inally enacted in 1927, discriminate 
against Italian artists whom they dis 


like. Foreigners gripe about the over 
size Italian pavilion and the reams of 
red tape. In the 1950s, when the Grand 
Prix was awarded to established artists, 
the avant-garde snarled about outdated 
academism. In the 1960s, when the 
prizes went to raffish radicals like Rob 
ert Rauschenberg and Julio Le Pare, 
the rear guard sneered that Venice was 
falling prey to fashion and backstage 
conspiracies. 

Aided by such latent discontent, the 
students achieved maximum results with 
a minimum of effort. Several dozen 
pranced sporadically around and 
through the exhibition grounds. Others 
countered the tenors serenading tourists’ 
gondolas ‘by singing the /nternationale 
or scuffled desultorily with police in the 
Piazza San Marco. The commissioner 
of the Swedish pavilion backed them 
up, explaining that the 1,000 police 
swarming about the grounds created “a 
spiritual climate in which we could not 
present works.” The Russian exhibit ar- 
rived late. Three of the four artists in 
the French pavilion closed their exhib- 
its. So did 20 of the 23 Italians, and 
artists in the Danish and Yugoslav pa- 
vilions. A group of 97 artists and critics 
demanded the resignation of the Bien- 
nale’s organizer, Professor Gian-Alberto 
dell’ Acqua. The awarding of prizes was 
postponed indefinitely 

Largely ignored, amid the catcalls, 
was the fact that the other 29 nations’ 
exhibits were open for business. Many 
were well worth a look, Bridget Riley's 
candy-striped canvases and Philip 
King’s stylish minimal sculptures might 
have won Britain prizes. Jiro Takamat- 
su’s perspectival platforms and Tomio 
Miki’s huge bronze earlobes were poten- 
tial prize- and attention-getters, though 
rarely seen outside Japan. Red Grooms’s 
superpop Chicago (Time, May 3) drew 
guffaws in the U.S. pavilion. Yet all 
would remain threatened throughout the 
summer by further demonstrations. The 
reaction of many was summed up by 
Italian Painter Mario Nigro, who 
scrawled on the paper draped over his 
paintings: “Violence kills culture.’ 


PAINTING 

A Bird’s- & Worm’s-Eye View 

An abstract picture, by definition, 
refers to no reality but its own. But late- 
ly several abstract painters have be- 
gun to create works that utilize one 
of the most venerable conventions of 
representative painting—perspective. 
Though the impressionists made light 


of it, the cubists deliberately flouted 
it, and abstract expressionists ignored 
il, perspective now seems to be staging 
a comeback—with a significant differ- 
ence, Where the Renaissance relied on 
it to convey an illusion of reality,* the 
new painters use it as a playful device 
for emphasizing the gap between reali- 
ty and illusion. 

Manhattan's Gerhardt Liebmann, 39, 
recently exhibited a series of canvases 
that show nothing but bricks, forming 
endless cells or piled in heaps that 
stretch away to infinity. Their dream- 
like, surreal character is conveyed by 
Liebmann’s adroit deviations from strict 
perspective. The bricks at the upper 
edges of his canvases do not tilt in to- 
ward the vanishing point in the center 
as much as they should. Thus Lieb- 
mann creates the impression of an in- 
finitely expanding sterile waste. The 
bricks also suggest the relentless mo- 
notony and cubicled isolation of big- 
city living, where, in Liebmann’s opin- 
ion, “we've built barriers around our 
selves, architecturally and emotionally.” 

Latvian-born Sven Lukin, 34, also 
distorts perspective to reflect the pres- 
sures of Manhattan life. Of his grey 
and pink Squeeze, he explains: “Think 
of tender flesh squeezed under an en- 
vironment that is all speed, cement and 
cars. Grey is an urban color.” Squeeze 
seems to loom above the viewer far larg- 
er than its actual eight feet because its 
vanishing point is situated a foot or so 
below the painting, In what is known 
as “worm’s-eye perspective.” Tradition- 
ally, perspective was used to make a 
painting seem to open a window into 
the wall; Lukin uses the technique to 
make Squeeze jut out. 

Mid-Air. Los Angeles’ Ron Davis 
maintains that his 4-in.-thick slabs of 
tutti-frutti-colored fiber glass, cast in 
glossy, translucent and sometimes opal- 
escent layers, are meant to be “about” 
nothing but “what colors are and where 
you put them.” If a visitor suggests 
that Davis’ flat shapes seem to hang 
away from the wall and look very much 
like twelve-sided swimming pools, Da- 
vis will protest that all he meant to 
depict was “the illusion of a dodeca 
hedron.” What makes the dodecahedron 
distinctively different is that it is shown 
as though seen from far, far above 
The effect is achieved by using “bird's 
eye perspective,” a method that relies 
on three vanishing points instead of 
one. Though long known, it was rarely 
used before the 20th century came along 
with its airplanes and skyscrapers. The 
viewer thus placed, as it were, In mid 
air, may well feel as though the ground 
were falling away beneath him. For 
any 20th century man, the sensation 
may carry the added shock of rec 
ognition 


As developed by Sth century draftsmen, 
perspective is a set of rules that enables the 
artist to convey the illusion of three-dimen 
sional space on a two-dimensional plane by 
making his structural lines converge at an 
imaginary “vanishing point’ on an imaginary 
horizon at the viewer's eye level. 
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RENAISSANCE 
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Fifteenth century Italians discovered the art of 
making lines appear to lead to infinity. Gerhardt 
Liebmann repeats the trick in 1968 with Cages, a 
maze of walls appearing to reach the horizon. 


Sven Lukin’s massive Squeeze seems to loom and 
bulge above the viewer; in fact, it is a flat piece 
of Masonite that has been made ominous through 
the canny use of draftsmanship. 


Ron Davis’ tinted slab of polyester resin, Inside 
Light, ingeniously creates a swimming-pool image 
by using perspective with three vanishing points 
instead of the traditional one. 
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The story of the 
Black and White Scotties 


and the man who made them famous. 


Was it a stroke of genius that led 
to this famous Scotties trademark? Or 
merely a stroke of good fortune? 

Toanswer this question, you must 
first know a little about the man who 
created it—James Buchanan. 

He lived in Glasgow, Scotland, 
toward the turn of the century, where 
he had developed a highly distinctive 
whisky. 

He put it up ina striking black and 
white bottle and called it Buchanan's 
Blend. 

But in the dimly lit pubs of the 
era, customers began asking for his 
whisky siriply by pointing to “that 
black and white bottle.” So he quickly 
changed the name to “Black & White” 
Scotch. 

The Scotty that isn’t 

James Buchanan loved animals. 
This appears to be the principal reason 
why he settled on these black and white 
terriers as his trademark. In any case, 
it proved an inspired choice. 

The public promptly took them to 
its heart and labelled them “the Black 
and White Scotties.” Although dog 


breeders often remind us that, techni- 
cally speaking, the West Highland 
white terrier isn't really a Scotty at all. 

But nobody ever questioned the 
authenticity of James Buchanan's 
Scotch. He was the kind of man who 
liked to set impossibly high standards, 
then find the means to attain them. 

To achieve the intricate balance of 
lightness, smoothness and flavor for 
which “Black & White” is noted, he 
used as many as 65 single whiskies in 
his blending. 

And once he had established the 
basic character of his Scotch, he was 
equally adamant about maintaining 
its constancy. 

World-wide 
welcoming committee 

If James Buchanan were alive to- 
day, he could travel around the globe 
and find his “Black & White” Scotch 
and Scotties known everywhere. In 
world capitals like Paris, Rome and 
Mexico City. Or in such remote out- 
posts as Okinawa, Madagascar and 
Tahiti. 


He would be pleased to note how 


his trademark overcomes all language 
barriers. In Hong Kong, for instance, a 
special “Black & White” label displays 
the dogs on the front of the bottle just 
for this reason. 

But he would be most deeply im- 
pressed by the international reputation 
his Scotch has earned under his suc- 
cessors. 

“Black & White” is sold in virtu- 
ally every civilized nation on earth. 
And wherever Scotch is favored most, 
you'll find that “Black & White” is 
also favored. 

The Scotch 
or the Scotties 

There still remains a rather curi- 
ous difference of opinion about the 
relationship of “Black & White and 
its memorable trademark. ~ 

Some people believe that it was 
these lovable Scotties that made 
the whisky so famous. 

But those who 
have tasted this 
classic Scotch 
know it’s really 





For a 9" x 12" reproduction of this original oil painting by Bert Silverman, send your name, address and $1.00 to cover handling 
and postage to: Box T, The Fleischmann Dist. Corp., 625 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 10022. Void where prohibited by law. 
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You’re invited to a stirring “Command Performance.” 
When your dealer hands you the keys to a1968 Cadillac for your "Command Performance” 
test drive, he’s putting you in charge of unexpected motoring excitement. You experience 


the spirited response of the new 472 V-8 engine, largest and smoothest production V-8 
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in any passenger car. There's no better time than now to 


talk business with your authorized Cadillac dealer and Kafr 


take command of a great performer! Plan to see him soon STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
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MEDICINE 





THE A.M.A. 


Marijuana Warning 

The notion that marijuana is safer 
for the user than alcohol, or at least no 
worse, has become one of the soothing 
and glibly repeated clichés of the day. 
Increasing numbers of medical men 
agree with it, among them James L. 
Goddard, who recently resigned as com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Alarmed by widespread 
and often unverified acceptance of the 
idea, the A.M.A. and the National Re- 
search Council last week took a joint 
potshot at the drug in what the A.M.A. 
called a “major position paper” (trans- 
lation: a report that falls just short of 
being official A.M.A. policy). 

Medical research into the effects of 
marijuana is still in its infancy—so 
much so that last week’s condemnation 
had to be based on the same sparse evi- 
dence that others have used to support 
the use, and legalization, of the drug. 
The major difference, therefore, was one 
of perspective and emphasis. 
> It is well established that the use of 
Marijuana does not produce physical de- 
pendence, but can result in psychologi- 
cal dependence. Advocates of legalized 
marijuana concede this, but add that al- 
ready disturbed users are more likely 
than others to develop such dependence. 
The A.M.A.-N.R.C. report makes no 
such distinctions; by merely pointing 
out that the drug can cause psychologi- 
cal dependence, it implied that it should 
be avoided. 
> Those who use marijuana to excess, 
it is Known, run the risk of lessened in- 
tellectual activity. Pot partisans point 
out that those who use alcohol to ex- 
cess not only lessen intellectual activity 
but cause damage to the brain, liver 
and heart as well. The A.M.A.-N.R.C. 
report contents itself with pointing out 
that social productivity is reduced in 
those areas of Asia, Africa and South 
America where heavy use of marijuana 
is common. 
> The purified and concentrated active 
ingredient of marijuana, tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol (THC), can cause the same sort 
of hallucinogenic symptoms as LSD. 
Pro-marijuana physicians point out that 
THC is in such limited experimental pro- 
duction and is so difficult to synthesize, 
that few if any marijuana users are like- 
ly to get their hands on it. The A.M.A. 
feels that any LSD-like dryg, in any con- 
centration, should not be available to 
the public. 
> Hashish, a form of marijuana with 
an extremely high concentration of the 
hemp plant resin that gives a stick its 
kick, is more dangerous than the gar- 
den variety of “grass” generally avail- 
able in the U.S. Pro-marijuana ad- 
vocates admit this, but argue that legal- 
ly available marijuana would lessen the 
appeal of hashish. The A.M.A.-N.R.C. 
report predicts that any relaxation of 
anti-marijuana laws would encourage 
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an even heavier illegal traffic in hash- 
ish, than that at present. 

While condemning the use of mar- 
ituana and supporting strict penalties 
for those who sell it, the statement 
calls present penalties for possession of 
pot “unrealistic.”’ First offenders, who 
now face up to ten years in prison for 
possession, should not be treated harsh- 
ly, the medical groups recommend. Only 
penalties for second and third offenses, 
they add, should be made gradually 
more severe. And they feel that “addi- 
tional research is needed to determine 
more about the effects of marijuana” be- 
fore anyone should make up his mind 
about it. 


KEN ROGERS 





N.M.A.'S DR. SWAN 
Moving toward equality. 


Eliminating the Color Bar 


For many of the nation’s 7,000 Ne- 
gro doctors, admission to the American 
Medical Association (216,000 members) 
has always been beyond reach. Almost 
all of the organization's Southern chap- 
ters have excluded them by means de- 
vious or direct. Black doctors have 
turned to the 5,600-member National 
Medical Association, founded in 1895 
and now 95% Negro. Another result 
has been bitterness among black doc- 
tors, who are refused the right to prac- 
tice in full-facility hospitals that re- 
quire membership in A.M.A.-affiliated 
county medical societies. Last week the 
A.M.A. finally faced up to the problem 
by calling for changes in the associa- 
tion bylaws that would subject any af- 
filiate that denies membership on the 
grounds of “color, creed, race, religion 
or ethnic origin,” to dismissal. 

Although the new A.M.A. resolution 
is a step in the right direction, it will 
probably be years before Negro physi- 
cians and surgeons achieve professional 
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equality. “The conditions faced by black 
doctors—and_ patients—have improved 
in recent years,” says Dr. Lionel Swan, 
a Detroit G.P. and president of the Na- 
tional Medical Association, who was a 
guest at the A.M.A. convention last 
week. But Swan points out that Negro 
doctors are still excluded from hospital- 
staff membership almost everywhere in 
the Deep South. In other regions, they 
are admitted only as token members. 
Negro specialists rarely receive referrals 
from white doctors. Black doctors who 
do manage to achieve staff status al- 
most never move up into administrative 
positions. Those who practice privately 
must often arrange through white col- 
leagues to have their patients admitted 
to a hospital. There, white doctors of- 
ten take over—and collect the fee. 
The A.M.A. amendments committee 
sought to shelve last week's resolution 
against the color bar, but the organiza- 
tion’s 242 delegates passed the reso- 
lution almost unanimously. At the same 
time, the association installed a Cal- 
ifornia gastroenterologist, Dwight Locke 
Wilbur, as president and elected a Man- 
hattan insurance-company physician, 
Gerald Dale Dorman, to succeed Dr. 
Wilbur in 1969. Both men are unusual- 
ly liberal, in medical terms; their selec- 
tion holds promise of even broader re- 
form of the once-mossbacked A.M.A, 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Growing by Degree > 


A man’s measure can be taken pre- 
cisely in feet and inches, but he also 
has a far less exact psychological, or 
perceived, height. In the eye of the be- 
holder, he may seem taller or shorter 
in direct proportion to his title or ac- 
complishments. So says Australian Psy- 
chologist Paul R. Wilson in the Journal 
of Social Psychology. 

To test the relationship between sta- 
tus and stature, Wilson introduced a 
stranger from Britain by a different ac- 
ademic rank to five groups of Sydney 
students. Later, after the visitor had 
left, he asked each group to estimate 
the man's height. As plain “Mr. Eng- 
land, a student from Cambridge,” the 
stranger's height averaged out to be 5 
ft. 9.8 in. As “Mr. England, demon- 
strator in psychology from Cambridge,” 
he grew to 5 ft. 10.39 in. Up in rank 
to “Mr. England, lecturer in psychology 
from Cambridge,” he reached 5 ft. 10.86 
in. As the imposing “Dr. England, se- 
nior lecturer from Cambridge,” he 
jumped to 5 ft. 11.57 in. Finally, after 
being ushered in as the august “Profes- 
sor England from Cambridge,” he shot 
up to 6 ft .32 in., or fully 24 in. more 
than his “undergraduate” height. 

Wilson’s experiment suggests that ex- 
tra inches are available to anyone who 
achieves increasing degrees of success, 
on campus or off. But apparently the 
success must be of considerable dimen- 
sion. For even when he was Professor 
England, the visitor's estimated height 
still fell more than half an inch short 
of his actual height (6 ft. 1 in.). 
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LADY SOUL: SINGING IT LIKE IT IS 


AS it got soul? Man, that’s the ques- 
tion of the hour. If it has soul, then 
it’s tough, beautiful, out of sight. It pass- 
es the test of with-itness, It has the 
authenticity of collard greens boiling 
on the stove, the sassy style of the boo- 
galoo in a hip discothéque, the solidari- 
ty signified by “Soul Brother” scrawled 
on a ghetto storefront 
But what is soul? “It’s like electricity 
—we don't really know what it is,” 
says Singer Ray Charles. “But it’s a 
force that can light a room.” The force 
radiates from a sense of selfhood, a 
sense of knowing where you've been 
and what it means. Soul is a way of life 
—but it is always the hard way. Its 
essence is ingrained in those who suffer 


and endure to laugh about it later 
Soul is happening everywhere, in es 
thetics and anthropology, history and 
dietetics, haberdashery and politics—al- 
though Hubert Humphrey's recent dec- 
laration to college students that he was 
a “soul brother” was all wrong. Soul ts 
letting others say you're a soul brother 
Soul is not needing others to say tt 

Where soul is really at today is pop 
music. It emanates from the rumble of 
gospel chords and the plaintive cry of 
the blues. It is compounded of raw emo 
tion, pulsing rhythm and spare, earthy 
lyrics—all suffused with the sensual, 
somewhat melancholy vibrations of the 
Negro idiom. Always the Negro idiom 
LeRoi Jones, the militant Negro play 
wright, says: “Soul music is music com- 
ing out of the black spirit.” For dec 
ades, it only reverberated around the 
edges of white pop music, injecting its 
native accent here and there; now it 
has penetrated to the core, and its tone 
and beat are triumphant. 

No Moon in June. Soul music Is sin 
cerity, a homely distillation of every- 
body's daily portion of pain and joy. 
“It pulls the cover off,” explains Jim 
Stewart, a former banker and country 
fiddler who heads Memphis’ soul-ori- 
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ented Stax Records. “It's not the moon 
in June. It’s life. Sometimes it’s vi- 
olence and sex. That’s the way it is in 
this world. Sometimes there’s animal 
in it; but let's face it, we've got a lot 
of animal in us.” The difference be- 
tween Tin Pan Alley and Soul ts not 
hard to define. A conventional tune 
smith might write: “You're still near, 
my darling, though we're apart/ I'll hold 
you always in my heart.” The soul sing- 
er might put it: “Baby, since you split 
the scene the rent’s come due/ Without 
you or your money it’s hard, yeah, 
hard to be true.” 

In all its power, lyricism and ecstatic 
anguish, soul is a chunky, 5-ft. 5-in 
girl of 26 named Aretha Franklin sing- 


ARETHA RECORDING 
Raw emotion, blue notes and gritty conviction—it's life. 


ing from the stage of a packed Phil- 
harmonic Hall in Manhattan. She leans 
her head back, forehead gleaming with 
perspiration, features twisted by her in 
tensity, and her voice—plangent and 
supple—pierces the hall 


Oh baby, what you done to me 
You make me feel, you make me 
feel, you make me feel like a 

natural woman 


“Tell it like it is,” her listeners ex 

hort, on their feet, clapping and cheer 
ing. She goes into a “holiness shout” 
a writhing dance derived from gospel 
services, all the while singing over the 
tumult. This is why her admirers call 
her Lady Soul 

Bearing Witness. Aretha’s vocal tech 
nique is simple enough: a direct, nat- 
ural style of delivery that ranges over 
a full four octaves, and the breath con- 
trol to spin out long phrases that curl 
sinuously around the beat and dangle 
tantalizingly from blue notes. But what 
really accounts for her impact goes be- 
yond technique: it is her fierce, gritty 
conviction, She flexes her rich, cutting 
voice like a whip; she lashes her listeners 
—in her words—*“to the bone, for deep- 
ness.” “Aretha’s music makes you 





sweaty, gives you a chill, makes you 
want to stomp your feet,” says Bobby 
Taylor, leader of a soul group called 
Bobby and the Vancouvers. More sim- 
ply, a 19-year-old Chicago fan named 
Lorraine Williams explains: “If Aretha 
says it, then it’s important.” 

She does not seem to be performing 
so much as bearing witness to a reality 
so simple and compelling that she could 
not possibly fake it. In her selection of 
songs, whether written by others or by 
herself, she unfailingly opts for those 
that frame her own view of life. “If a 
song’s about something I've experienced 
or that could've happened to me, it’s 
good,” she says. “But if it’s alien to 
me, I couldn't lend anything to it. Be- 
cause that’s what soul is about—just 
living and having to get along.” 

For Aretha, as for soul singers gen- 
erally, “just living and having to get 
along” mostly involves love—secking 
it, celebrating its fulfillment, and es- 





pecially bemoaning its loss. Aretha 
pleads in Since You've Been Gone 


I'm cryin’! Take me back, consider 
me please; 

If you walk in that door I can get 
up off my knees 


And in the earthy candor of the soul 
sound, love is inescapably, bluntly physi- 
cal. In Respect, she wails 


I'm out to give you all of my 
money, 

And all I’m askin’ in return 
Honey, 

Is to give me my propers when 
you get home 

Yeah, baby, whip it to me when 
you get home 


“Sock it to me,” one of Aretha’s variations 
on “whip it,” is another in the long list of sexu 
al terms from blues or jazz that have passed 
into respectable everyday language. Having 
come to prominence through such recordings 
as Aretha’s and Mitch Ryder's, “Sock it to 
me" is now used in a neutral sense as a catch- 
phrase on TV’s Rowan and Martin's Laugh 
in and is a common sight on bumper stickers 
and even political placards. Jazz (originally a 
copulative verb) and rock ‘n' roll (from a 
blues lyric, “My baby rocks me with a 
steady roll”) are other examples. 
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“That's what most of the soul songs 
are all about,” says Negro Comedian 
Godfrey Cambridge. “Take Aretha’s Dr 


Feelgood 


Don't send me no doctor fillin’ me 
up with all of those pills; 

Got me a man named Dr. Feelgood 
and, oh yeah 

That man takes care of all of my 


pains and my ills 


4 woman works all day 
cleaning a house for white folks, then 
comes home and has to cook and clean 
for her man. Sex is the only thing 
she’s got to look forward to, to set her 
up to face the next day 

Rats in the Basement. No amount ot 
empathy from outside can give a sing 
er the realism and believability that 
constitute soul. He has to have “been 
down the line,” as Negroes say, and 
“paid his dues” in life. Aretha, in spite 
of her youth, has paid heavily. “I might 
be just 26, but I’m an old woman in dis 


cooking and 


guise—26 goin’ on 65,” she says only 
half jokingly. “Trying to grow up is 
hurting, you know. You make mistakes 
You try to learn from them, and when 
you don't it hurts even more. And I've 
been hurt—hurt bad.” 

Aretha grew tip on the fringe of De 
troit’s Negro East Side in the same 
neighborhood with several singers-to-be 

Diana Ross, Smokey Robinson and 
all of the Four Tops. The Franklin 
house was a big tree-shaded one with a 
tidy lawn, even though it did have cock 
roaches tn the kitchen and rats in the 
basement. Yet the gamy life of the ghet 
to was only half a block away. Recalls 
Aretha’s brother Cecil, 28: “The people 
that you saw who had any measure of 
success were the pimp and the hustler 
the numbers man and the dope man 
Aretha knew what they were all about 
without having to meet them personal 
ly.” Her mother deserted the family 
when Aretha was six and died four 
later, two shocks that deeply 
scarred the shy, withdrawn girl. “After 
her mama died,” says Gospel Singer 


years 


Mahalia Jackson, “the whole family 
wanted for love.” 

Aretha’s father, the Rev. C. L. Frank 
lin, was—and is—pastor of Detroit's 
4,500-member New Bethel Baptist 


Church, where the preaching is so fiery 
that two white-uniformed nurses stand 
by to aid overwrought parishioners 
Franklin commands up to-$4,000 per 
appearance as a barnstorming evange- 
list, has recorded 70 steadily 
LPs of his sermons. He may not be a 
member of the Baptist Ministers Con 
ference, but his Cadillac, diamond stick 
pins and $60 alligator shoes testify to 
an eminently successful pastorate. Just 


selling 


how successful is not altogether clear 
although when he was convicted last 
year for failing to file federal tax re- 
turns, the Government had shown that 
his income between 1959 and 1962 
was more than $76,000. Franklin paid 
a $25,000 fine. Now 51, he is a strap- 
ping, stentorious charmer who has nev 
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er let his spiritual calling inhibit his fun 
loving ways 

Through her father, Aretha became 
immersed in gospel music at home as 
well as in church. Such stars as Maha- 
lia Jackson, Clara Ward and James 
Cleveland often came by the house for 
jam sessions, whooping and clapping, 
singing and playing all through the night 
while Aretha watched intently from a 
corner, Once, at a funeral for an aunt 
of Aretha’s, Clara Ward was singing 
the gospel tune Peace in the Valley; in 
her fervor, she tore off her hat and 
flung it on the ground. “That,” says Are- 
tha, “was when I wanted to become a 
singer.” Aretha had the spirit, all right; 
after her first solo in church at the age 
of twelve, excited parishioners crowded 
around her father, saying, “Oh, that 
child can sure enough sing.’ 

Cutting Loose. Two years later, she 
was a featured performer with her fa 
ther’s gospel caravan, an evangelist show 
that crisscrossed the country by car (ex- 
cept for Franklin, who preferred to 
travel by plane). Though it ripened her 
vocal and professional skills, the ¢x 
perience of touring was in other ways 
a harsh initiation for Aretha. Says Ce 
cil dryly: “Driving eight or ten hours 
trying to make a gig, and being hungry 
and passing restaurants all along the 
road, and having to go off the highway 
into some little city to find a place to 
eat because you're black—that had its 
effect.” And the post-performance pal 
ties among older troupers in_ hotel 
rooms, where the liquor and sex were 
both plentiful—they had their effect too 

At 18, inspired by the example of for 
mer Gospel Singer Sam Cooke, Are 
tha decided to try the pop field. She 
Started by auditioning for a New York 
manager named Jo King. “Aretha did 
everything wrong,” recalls Mrs. King 
‘but it came out right. She had some 
thing—a concept of her own about 
music that needed no gimmickry. She 
completely honest musician.’ 
Groomed by Mrs. King, signed to a Co 
lumbia Records contract, Aretha began 
plying a sometimes seamy circuit of 
jazz and rhythm & blues clubs—with 
disheartening results. “I was afraid,” 
‘I sang to the floor a lot.” In 
the recording studio, she cut side after 
side with stereotyped pop arrangements 

which sold indifferently. Deep down 
she knew what was wrong with her rep 
ertory of standards, jazz tunes and nov 





was a 


she says 


elties: “It wasn’t really me.” 

Then 18 months ago she switched to 
Atlantic Records. which for two dec 
ades has specialized in bedrock rhythm 
& blues. Savvy Producer Jerry Wexler 
backed her with a funky Memphis 
rhythm section (which she ably joined 
on piano), and cut her loose to swing 
into the soul groove. Her first disk, / 
Never Loved a Man, sold a million cop- 
ies. “It had looked for the longest time 
like I would never have a gold record,’ 
she says. “I wanted one so bad.” 

It was only the beginning. Aretha em- 
barked on a remarkable year. She col- 
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lected four more gold single records, 
sold a total of 1,200,000 albums, won 
two Grammy awards for record per- 
formances, and was cited by Billboard 
magazine as the top female vocalist of 
1967. She toured Europe and was 
hailed in England as the new Bessie 
Smith—the first (1894-1937) of the 
great blues belters. Ray Charles called 
her “one of the greatest I've heard any 
time.” Janis Joplin, 25, probably the 
most powerful singer to emerge from 
the white rock movement, ranked her 
as “the best chick singer since Billie 
Holiday.” Her troubles were over, 

Wrestling Demons. Professionally, 
that is. Personally, she remains cloaked 
in a brooding sadness, all the more ach- 
ingly impenetrable because she rarely 
talks about it—except when she sings. 
“I'm gonna make a gospel record,” she 
told Mahalia Jackson not long ago, 
“and tell Jesus | cannot bear these bur- 
dens alone.” 

What one of these burdens might be 
came out last year when Aretha's hus- 
band, Ted White, roughed her up in 
public at Atlanta’s Regency Hyatt 
House Hotel. It was not the first such in- 
cident. White, 37, a former dabbler in 
Detroit real estate and a street-corner 
wheeler-dealer, has come a long way 
since he married Aretha and took over 
the management of her career. Sighs 
Mahalia Jackson: “I don’t think she's 
happy. Somebody else is making her 
sing the blues.” But Aretha says noth- 
ing, and others can only speculate on 






NO MUSIC LIKE THAT MUSIC 
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WITH HUSBAND TED 
Sometimes she prefers fishing. 


the significance of her singing lyrics 
like these: 


I don't know why I let you do these 
things to me; 

My friends keep telling me that you 
ain't no good, 

But oh, they don't know that I'd 
leave you if 1 could 

. | ain't never loved a man the 

way that I love you. 


Nobody has more vividly evoked the kind of su- 
percharged evangelist-gospel atmosphere of Aretha 


Franklin's 


childhood than 


Black Novelist James 


Baldwin (a onetime Harlem storefront preacher). 
In his 1963 book, The Fire Next Time, he wrote: 


HERE is no music like that music, 

no drama like the drama of the 
saints rejoicing, the sinners moaning, 
the tambourines racing, and all those 
voices coming together and crying holy 
unto the Lord. I have never seen any- 
thing to equal the fire and excitement 
that sometimes, without warning, fill a 
church, causing the church, as Lead- 
belly and so many others have testified, 
to “rock.” Nothing that has happened 
to me since equals the power and the 
glory that I sometimes felt when 
the church and I were one. Their pain 
and their joy were mine, and mine 
were theirs and their cries of 
“Amen!” and “Hallelujah!” and “Yes, 
Lord!,” “Praise His name!,” “Preach it, 
brother!” sustained and whipped on my 
solos until we all became equal, wring- 
ing wet singing and dancing, in an- 
guish and rejoicing, at the foot of the 
altar. 

There was a zest and a joy and a ca- 
pacity for facing and surviving disaster 
that are very moving and very rare, Per- 
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haps we were, all of us—pimps, whores, 
racketeers, church members, and chil- 
dren—bound together by the nature of 
our oppression. If so, within these lim- 
its we sometimes achieved with each 
other a freedom that was close to love. 
I remember, anyway, church suppers 
and outings, and, later, after I left the 
church, rent and waistline parties where 
rage and sorrow sat in the darkness 
and did not stir, and we ate and drank 
and talked and laughed and danced 
and forgot all about “the man.” 

This is the freedom that one hears 
in some gospel songs, for example, and 
in jazz. In all jazz, and especially in 
the blues, there is something tart and 
ironic, authoritative and double edged. 
White Americans do not understand 
the depths out of which such an ironic 
tenacity comes but they suspect that 
the force is sensual. To be sensual, I 
think; is to respect and rejoice in the 
force of life, of life itself, and to be pres- 
ent in all that one does, from the effort 
of living to the breaking of bread. 








Now that Aretha can afford to be in 
Detroit for up to two weeks out of a 
month, she retreats regularly to her 
twelve-room, $60,000 colonial house to 
be with her three sons (aged nine, eight 
and five) and wrestles with her private 
demons. She sleeps till afternoon, then 
mopes in front of the television set, 
chain-smoking Kools and snacking com- 
pulsively. She does bestir herself to 
cook—a pastime she enjoys and is good 
at—and occasionally likes to get away 
for some fishing. But most of her 
socializing is confined to the small cir- 
cle of girlhood friends with whom, until 
a couple of years ago, she spent Wed- 
nesday nights skating at the Arcadia 
Roller Rink. 

The only other breaks in her routine 
are visits to her father, her brother Cecil 
—now assistant pastor of the New Beth- 
el Church—or sister Carolyn, 23, who 
leads Aretha’s accompanying vocal trio 
and writes songs for her. Another sis- 
ter, Erma, 29, is a pop singer living in 
New York City. Sometimes, with her 
family, she opens up enough to put on 
her W. C. Fields voice or do her imita- 
tion of Bela Lugosi as Count Dracula 
(“Goodt eeeeeevnink, Mr. Renfieldt; I've 
been expectink you!"). But Cecil says: 
“For the last few years Aretha is sim- 
ply not Aretha. You see flashes of her, 
and then she’s back in her shell.” Since, 
as a friend puts it, “Aretha comes alive 
only when she's singing,” her only real 
solace is at the piano, working out a 
new song, going over a familiar gospel 
tune, or loosing her feelings in a mourn- 
ful blues: 





Oh listen to the blues, to the blues 
and what they're sayin’ . 

Oh they tell me, they tell me that 
life's just an empty scene, 

Older than the oldest broken hearts, 
newer than the newest broken 
dreams. 


Hollers & Blues. Negroes have been 
sifting their sorrows in songs like this 
for centuries. It started, says Mahalia 
Jackson, who is now 56, with “the 
groans and moans of the people in the 
cotton fields. Before it got the name of 
soul, men were sellin’ watermelons and 
vegetables on a wagon drawn by a 
mule, hollerin’ ‘watermeliilon!” with a 
cry in their voices. And the men on 
the railroad track layin’ crossties—ev- 
ery time they hit the hammer it was 
with a sad feelin’, but with a beat. And 
the Baptist preacher—he the one who 
had the soul—he give out the meter, a 
long and short meter, and the old moth- 
ers of the church would reply. This 
musical thing has been here since Amer- 


ica been here. This is_trial-and-trib- 
ulation music.” 
Out of the matrix of these Negro 


work songs, field hollers and spirituals 
of the 19th century sprang the first 
crude country blues, It was spread by 
bardic singers with guitars or harmoni- 
cas—beggars, itinerant farm laborers, 
members of jug bands and medicine or 
minstrel shows. Then, with the Negro 
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migrations to Northern cities in the 
early decades of the 20th century, the 
blues gathered a more elaborate ac- 
companiment around itself (sometimes 
a jazz group) and moved into theaters, 
dance halls and recording studios. This 
was the era of Bessie Smith’s classic rec- 
ords. By the 1930s, a new style was 
forged around tenements, speakeasies 
and rent parties—a harsher, more ner- 
vous brand of blues that reflected the 
stress and tempo of urban living. This 
style mingled with the blaring jazz and 
blues that swept out of the Southwest 
during the swing era (Andy Kirk, Count 
Basie), and so the stage was set for the 
emergence, after World War Il, of 
rhythm & blues. 

Proxy Performances. Even more 
slashing and frenetic than urban blues, 
R & B introduced amplified guitars, 
honking saxophones and gyrating sing- 
ers in lamé costumes. Popular- 
ized and commercialized as it 
was, it still retained the fun- 
damental quality of the blues. 
Such was the force of R & B, 
in fact, that white singers 
of the 1950s quickly saw the 
potential for lifting it out of 
the limited Negro market and 
filtering it into the far more 
lucrative pop field. Much, if 
not most of what the white 
public knew as rock ‘n’ roll 
during this period consisted of 
proxy performances of Negro 
R & B music by people like 
Elvis Presley and Bill Haley. 
The success of the white per- 
formers produced a caustic re- 
sentment among the Negro mu- 
sicians, many of whom sull 
bridle at the irony of it all 
—they produced the music, 
but the white men cashed 
in on it. In those days, the only way for 
Negroes to really make it in the white 
world was to do precisely and painfully 
what the Nat King Coles and Lena 
Hornes did: forsake their own music 
and sing white pop. 

All this began to change with such 
English rock 'n’ roll groups as the Bea- 
tles, the Roling Stones and the An- 
imals, who made a point of crediting 
their sources—not only R & B figures 
such as Chuck Berry and Bo Diddley, 
but also country and urban bluesmen 
such as John Lee Hooker, Muddy Wa- 
ters, T-Bone Walker and B. B. King. 
“Until the Beatles exposed the origins,” 
says Waters, “the white kids didn’t know 
anything about the music. But now 
they've learned that it was in their back- 
yard all the time.” 

Jubilation Shouts. Meanwhile, the 
rhythm-&-blues strain was picking up 
new momentum, while post-Beatle rock 
charged off on its own creative path. 
The man who gave R & B its fresh 
thrust was a blind, Georgia-born bard 
named Ray Charles, one of the most 
hauntingly effective and versatile Ne- 
gro singers in the history of pop music. 

Negroes had always rigorously main- 
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tained a distinction between gospel and 
blues—the sacred and profane—despite 
the affinity of their sounds. But Charles 
boldly brought them together, blend- 
ing foot-stamping orgiastic jubilation 
shouts with the abrasive, existentialist 
irony of “devil songs.” He even carried 
over the original gospel tunes and 
changed the words to fit the emotion. 
“Lord” became “you,” or “baby,” and 
it didn’t matter if the bulk of the prayer- 
ful text remained the same. Thus Clara 
Ward's rousing old gospel song, This 
Little Light of Mine, became Charles's 
This Little Girl of Mine. (A wonderful 
indentification!) Oldtimers who had 
once been forced to choose between 
the two genres were offended, “I know 
that’s wrong,” said Bluesman and for- 
mer Preacher Big Bill Broonzy. “He 
should be singing in a church.” 


But Charles's innovation brought 
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THE REV. FRANKLIN PREACHING 
Meanwhile the nurses stand by. 


waves of gospel talent into the blues 
field, and at the same time offered blues 
performers a chance to employ the cli- 
mactic cadences and mythic ritual of 
black evangelism. Some of his more ar- 
dent followers adopted stage manner- 
isms in which they appeared to be 
seized by God; they tore off their 
clothes, called for witnesses, collapsed 
and rose up again. The bespangled 
James Brown’s whirling, convulsive per- 
formances have even been analyzed as 
enactments of the Crucifixion. 

Most important, once Charles broke 
the barrier between gospel and blues, 
the way was open for a whole cluster 
of ingredients to converge around an 
R & B core and form the potent, mu- 
sical mix now known as soul—among 
them, in Critic Albert Goldman's words, 
“a racial ragbag of Delta blues, hillbil- 
ly strumming, gutbucket jazz, boogie- 
woogie piano, pop lyricism and store- 
front shouting.” 

Chitlin Circuit. It was not long be- 
fore the soul sound began to move 
directly into the white market of pop 
music, and its purveyors started out- 
stripping their white imitators. Charles 
was the first to reach a mass white pub- 


lic, starting as far back as 1955 with 
his hit record, 1 Got a Woman. In 
more recent years, a string of others 
have come along behind him. Lou 
Rawls, for example, is a former gospel 
trouper who spices his blues songs with 
reminiscences of his boyhood in Chi- 
cago’s South Side slums. He used to 
work only in the Negro nightclub “chit- 
lin circuit.” As for radio, Rawls says, 
“I never got played on the top 40 sta- 
tions because they said I was too, uh— 
well, not too ‘limited, but too .. .” 
Black? “Yeah.” Now Rawls’s albums 
sell upwards of 200,000 copies from 
coast to coast and are played through- 
out the radio band. He has filled Man- 
hattan’s Carnegie Hall three times in 
concert appearances. 

Before this started happening, soul 
music was recorded mostly by small, in- 
dependent companies and _— shipped 
straight to the South's black belt and 
the North's big-city ghettos. Now the 
upsurge of nationwide  soul-oriented 
firms is so*strong that it has jostled the 
balance of power in the pop record in- 
dustry, Manhattan-based Atlantic, with 
such singers as Aretha, Wilson Pickett 
and Sam & Dave, can now sell more 
records in a week (1,300,000) than it 
did in six months in 1950; now it 
ranks with the top singles producers in 
the business, Detroit’s Motown Records, 
formed eight years ago by Berry Gor- 
dy Jr. with a $700 loan, last year grossed 
a soulful $30 million. Gordy’s slick, 
carefully controlled “Motown sound” 
(noted for its rhythmic accent on all 
four beats of the bar instead of the 
usual R & B emphasis on alternating 
beats) has launched, among others, Di- 
ana Ross and the Supremes, Marvin 
Gaye, Smokey Robinson and the Mir- 
acles, Stevie Wonder, and Martha and 
the Vandellas. 

Badge of Identity. By all the com- 
mercial yardsticks used in the trade, 
soul has arrived—and it has arrived in 
the hit parade as well as the “race mar- 
ket,” in the suburbs as well as the 
ghettos, in the Midwestern campuses as 
well as Harlem's Apollo Theater. 

By yardsticks used outside the trade, 
soul's arrival is even more significant. 
Since its tortuous evolution is so in- 
tertwined with Negro history and so 
expressive of Negro culture, Negroes 
naturally tend to value it as a sort of 
badge of black identity. “The abiding 
moods expressed in our most vital pop- 
ular art form are not simply a matter 
of entertainment,” says Negro Novelist 
Ralph Ellison. “They also tell us who 
and where we are.” 

Militant young Negroes put a more 
defiant slant on it. Explains Charles 
Keil, a white ethnomusicologist and the 
author of Urban Blues: “For a Negro 
to say *B. B. King is my main man’ is 
to say ‘I take pride in who I am.” With 
this self-acceptance, a measure of unity 
is gained, and a demand is made upon 
white America: ‘Accept us on our own 
terms.’ ” 

Yet when soul solidarity is founded 
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An Arbitrary 
Guide to Soul 


Fortunately, soul is not the ex- 
clusive possession of good guys 
who are losers, or even of bad 
guys who are winners. As a 
guide to further understanding, 
here is a totally arbitrary gal- 
lery of familiar figures from 
legend, history and the arts, 
who by their works or hang- 
ups are either elected to the 
Valhalla of Soul (YES) or rel- 
egated to Straight City (NO): 


YES 


Aaron 

Bonnie 

Bottom 

Billy Budd 
Aaron Burr 
Charlie Brown 
Catherine the Great 
Holden Caulfield 
Charlie Chan 
Cleopatra 
Coleridge 
Dickens 

Disraeli 
Dostoevsky 
Dracula 

Fagin 

Faulkner 

Homer 

Fanny Hill 
Captain Hook 
Julia Ward Howe 
Huck Finn 

Don Juan 
Thomas Jefferson 
Jesus 

Job 

Kierkegaard 
Lawrence of Arabia 
Leatherstocking 
Robert E. Lee 
Luther 

Marat 

Melville 

“Mona Lisa” 


Napoleon 
Oedipus 
Molly Pitcher 
Pocahontas 
Pcgo 
Pope John XXIII 
Baron von Richthofen 
Teddy Roosevelt 
Rosencrantz 

and Guildenstern 
Rousseau 
Shakespeare 
Sitting Bull 
Snoopy 
Socrates 
Strindberg 
Swift 
Thoreau 
Tom Thumb 
Tonto 
Nat Turner 
Whitman 
Mary Worth 
Christopher Wren 
Ferdinand von Zeppelin 
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NO 


Moses 

Clyde 

Titania 

Fletcher Christian 
Alexander Hamilton 
Orphan Annie 
Frederick the Great 
Andy Hardy 
Sherlock Holmes 
Julius Caesar 
Wordsworth 
Thackeray 
Gladstone 
Turgenev 
Superman 

Oliver Twist 
Hemingway 
Vergil 

0 

Peter Pan 
Francis Scott Key 
Tom Sawyer 
Casanova 


George Washington 

St. Peter 

Jeremiah 

Hegel 

T. E. Shaw 

Daniel Boone 

U. S. Grant 

Calvin 

Robespierre 

Hawthorne 

“Nude Descending 
a Staircase’ 

Wellingtcn 

Jocasta 

Betsy Ross 

John Smith 

Daddy Warbucks 

Pope Pius XII 

Kaiser Wilhetm 

Franklin Roosevelt 

Hamlet 


Voltaire 
Bacon 

Custer 

Sandy 

Plato 

Ibsen 

Pope 
Emerson 

P_ T. Barnum 
The Lone Ranger 
John Brown 


Longfellow 

Prince Valiant 
Frank Lloyd Wright 
The Wright Brothers 





on a fellowship of suffering, it may in- 
volve not a demand for white accept- 
ance but an outright exclusion of 
whites, as Godfrey Cambridge makes 
clear. “Soul is getting kicked in the ass 
until you don't know what it’s for,” he 
says. “It’s being broke and down and 
out, and people telling you you're no 
good. It’s the language of the subcul- 
ture; but you can't learn it, because no 
one can give you black lessons.” 

Used in this way, the soul concept be- 
comes a mystique, a glorification of 
Negritude in all its manifestations. The 
soul brother makes a point of empha- 
sizing Negro inflections such as “yo” 
for “your,” of abandoning slang words 
and phrases as soon as they reach uni- 
versal currency, of eating foods such 
as chitlins, pig's feet and black-eyed 
peas, in mastering a loose, cocky way 
of walking down the street—in doing 
all the things that are closed off or 
alien to Whitey. 

Blue-Eyed Soul. Does this mean that 
white musicians by definition don’t have 
soul? A very few Negroes will concede 
that such white singers as Frank Sina- 
tra and Peggy Lee have it, and Aretha 
also nominates Frenchman Charles Az- 
navour, A few more will accept such 
blues-oriented whites as the Righteous 
Brothers, Paul Butterfield, and Eng- 
land’s Stevie Winwood—largely —be- 
cause their sound is almost indistin- 
guishable from Negro performers’. But 
for the most part, Negroes leave it up 
to whites to defend the idea of “blue- 
eyed soul,” whether by the criterion of 
talent, experience or temperament. Jan- 
is Joplin argues it this way: “There's 
no patent on it. It’s just feeling things. 
A housewife in Nebraska has soul, but 
she represses it, makes it conform to a 
lot of rules like marriage, or sugar- 
coats it.” 

If the earnest racial jockeying can 
be suspended, the question of who has 
soul actually becomes intriguing, if rath- 
er fanciful fun. The very elusiveness of 
the soul concept invites a freewheeling, 
parlor-game approach. Not long ago, 
in an eleven-page feature on the soul 
mystique, Esquire half seriously argued 
that there are only two kinds of people 
in the world: the haves and the have- 
nots—soul-wise. Others have taken up 
the sport, which prompts the engaging 
notion that important personalities of 
history and legend can be classed in 
these terms (see box). 

As for those to whom soul is any- 
thing but a parlor game, one thing is 
certain: the closer a Negro gets to a 
“white” sound nowadays, the less soul- 
ful he is considered to be, and the 
more he is regarded as having betrayed 
his heritage. Dionne Warwick singing 
Alfie? Impure! Diana Ross and the Su- 
premes recording an album of Rodgers 
and Hart songs? Unacceptable! Yet 
many “deviations” may be solid profes- 
sionalism, a matter of adapting to 
changing audiences. As Lou Rawls says, 
“Show business is so vast—why should 
I limit myself to any one aspect if 


I have the capabilities to do more?” 

On the other hand, some soul sing- 
ers are so deeply imbued with the en- 
during streams of blues and gospel, so 
consumed by those primal currents of 
racial experience and emotion, that they 
could never be anything but soulful. 
Aretha Franklin is one of them. No mat- 
ter what she sings, Aretha will never 
go white, and that certainty is as grat- 
ifying to her white fans as to her Negro 
ones. 

Going Home. The depth of Aretha’s 
fidelity to her own heritage can be 
heard on an occasional Sunday night 
when she is in Detroit. Just as she did 
a dozen years ago, she goes to her fa- 
ther’s services to sing a solo. She was 
there one recent evening, standing some- 
what apart at first, a littke dressy in 
mink-trimmed pink, preoccupied and 
somber. A drenching rain was falling 
outside, but 1,000 parishioners had 
shown up: Aretha was back. 

She decided to sing the gospel song 
Precious Lord. The words, as_ the 
congregation knew them, were straight- 
forward and simple: 


Precious Lord, take my hand, 
Lead me on, let me stand. 
I get tired, 

I get weak and worn, 
Hear my cry, 

Hear my call, 

Hold my hand, 

Lest I fall. 

Take my hand, 

Precious Lord, 

Lead me on. 


As the first mellow chords rippled 
from the organ and piano, Aretha 
stepped out of the robed choir that 
was massed on tiers behind the altar. 
Moving in front of a lectern, she closed 
her eyes and sang: “Precious Lord, take 
my hand . . .” The congregation nod- 
ded or swayed gently in their seats. 
“Sing it!” they cried, clapping hands. 
“Amen, amen!” Her melodic lines 
curved out in steadily rising arcs as she 
let her spirit dictate variations on the 
lyrics, finally straining upward in pure 
soul: 


Please! Please! Please! Hear my call, 

‘Cause I'm gonna need you to hold 
on to my hand, 

And I'm gonna need my friends right 
now ‘cause I might fall... . 


“All right!” answered the congrega- 
tion. She was with them now. Her 
voice spiraled down to a breathy whis- 
per, then broke into intense, halting 
phrases as she almost talked to the 
end: 

You know what's happening . . . and 

it's bad times right now; 

Just lead us, just lead us, lead us on— 
We've got to get home. 


Afterward, spent and exalted, Lady 
Soul said something that nobody in 
the church that night needed to be 
told: “My heart is still there in gospel 
music. It never left.” 
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The theater is a garage near Green- 


THE THEATER P 
NEW PLAYS 
Dionysus in ‘69 Pip ers. 
wich Village. The playing floor is wall- 


to-wall carpeting, across which an oc- 
casional cockroach wends its nimble 
way. Wandering around the room or 
lying on the floor, the cast chants with 
deliberate monotony: “May I take you ? 


ft =, 


to your seat, sir? May I take you to 
your seat, sir?” But no one ever does. 

Of course, there are no seats. In- 
stead, spectators can perch on random, 
wooden-towered scaffoldings with plat- 
forms, unless they prefer to sit on the 
floor or lean against a wall. The cast is 
casually unclothed. The men are 
dressed, as it were, in black jockstraps. 
The women are bra-less beneath their 
shirts, and on some nights topless, if 
they are in a mood to improvise. The 
cast begins speaking in tongues, but 
English is the least of them. The pro- 
gram says that the play is “somewhat 
like Euripides’ The Bacchae.” but no 
one is likely to recognize it. Anyway, 
thought is the last thought in the mind 
of Director-Adapter Richard Schech- 
ner, who is also editor of the pas- 
sionately avant-garde Drama Review. 
His production Dionysus in '69 belongs 
to the do-in generation 

Since the god Dionysus is present, 
an orgy is mandatory. Sweaty, tangled 
heaps of men and women kiss and fon- 
dle each other from head to toe, all 
the while uttering erotic moans and 
groans. Though the audience holds no 
Equity cards, it is urged to join the act, 
in the name of “participatory, environ- 
mental theater.” Sibilant seductive whis- 
pers invite the spectators to dance. 
Some playgoers are gingerly about it 
others are the life of the orgy 

As an added startler, two or three 
members of the cast sidle up to a girl 
in the audience and begin speaking 
words of love in her ear. The girl may 
be induced to lie onthe floor, where 
the actors rub against her and caress 
her. At such mgments, playgoers may 
wonder whether Dionysus was the 
Greek god of wine or voyeurism. 

Behind all this are the theories of 
French Actor-Director Antonin Artaud, 
who held that the modern theater ought 
to involve and provoke gut reactions 
from audiences, The result, however, is 
a drama that is shamelessly alive from 
the waist down and shamefully dead 
from the neck up. Eloquence of speech 
is abandoned for voodoo gibber. The 
play is reduced to a trampoline for di 
rectorial acrobatics. Condemned to ex 
temporancous self-expression, the actors 
display no sense that they have mas- 
tered their craft. The audience partic- - : - 
Ipation destroys tllusion without enhanc- | ; ’ a 
ing reality ‘ se Ses 

Distraction is not distinction, and the S ’ 100 Pj S t h Wh 
theater's dead past is littered with new e€agram S Ipers CO C IS 
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‘YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
BE AWEIGHT-LIFTER 














TO DICTATE WITH 
OUR PORTABLE. 





La Co)To Lie MoM aocoms loll M lelatel eli Melati Murerailiit sodas: 
up in front of you for five or ten minutes can give eeececes 
your biceps a real workout. 

With the new Dictaphone magnetic portable, Bad 
you don't hold the whole machine when you dic- Conference: 
tate. Just a seven-ounce mike. It's a unique elec- 
tronic control center with all the buttons under your 
thumb. Start. Stop. Backspace. Playback and 
Conference. And it tucks away in the case. 




































No sweat 
Open the back. Pop in a Dictabelt. Close the 
back. That's it. 

You can do all that and have half a letter 


dictated in the time it takes to load other ma- ci 
chines. The Dictabelt takes 12 minutes of g 
dictation. And don't worry—this machine is 

perfectly compatible with the magnetic errs: 


desk model we make. 





Volume 
All ears 


Flip the “Conference” button and the new 


Dictaphone portable will pick up normal 
voices as far as 30 feet away. 
If your batteries are running low and you 


don't have replacements, push the confer- 
ence button and you'll get an extra burst of 
power to tide you over (all you need are 
ordinary flashlight batteries with this model) 


Tough hide 
You can slip our portable into your briefcase 
or carry it by the strap. You don't have to fid- 
dle around with a carrying case—it has a tough, plastic 
armor hide that will take all the knocks you can give it. 

To turn it into a complete transcriber, all you need are a 
foot pedal and a headset. Now wasn't that worth waiting for? 
Straight from the company that started the whole business. 


New from ®Dictaphone 
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ERHARD AT ANNIVERSARY CEREMONY IN BONN’S BEETHOVEN HALL 
A miraculous underpinning for prosperous power. 


MONEY 


Happy Birthday, 


Dear Deutsche Mark 

At its birth in 1948, the West Ger- 
man Deutsche mark scarcely seemed to 
be a currency that could produce a mir- 
acle. Most of the country’s war-wrecked 
industry still lay in ruins; the economy 
was torn by inflation, black markets, 
and such a food shortage that hungry 
city dwellers trekked to the country in 
hordes to barter their clothes and fur- 
niture for farmers’ grain and potatoes. 
Neither gold nor a cushion of foreign 
exchange backed the infant mark. Yet 
its creation proved to be the essential 
underpinning of the Wirtschaftswunder 
that transformed West Germany into 
Europe's most prosperous power. By 
last week, as West Germans celebrated 
the 20th birthday of their postwar cur- 
rency, the once lowly Deutsche mark 
had risen to become one of the two 
most coveted moneys in the world 

Unqualified Confidence. Only the 
Swiss franc, which is 100% backed by 
gold, shares with today’s Deutsche mark 
the unqualified confidence of interna- 
tional businessmen, financiers and spec- 
ulators. Because investors now prefer 
bonds floated in German marks to those 
denominated in U.S. dollars, most mark 
issues are selling above par, while dol- 
lar bonds go at a discount in Europe. 
During the March gold crisis, there 
was such a rush to change other mon- 
ey into marks that foreign accounts in 
West German banks swelled by a net 
$285 million in a single week. 

At the birthday festivities in Bonn’s 
Beethoven Hall, former Chancellor Lud- 
wig Erhard recalled his crucial 1948 
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decision to close West Germany's banks 
and deal no more in grotesquely inflat- 
ed reichsmarks (1,000 for a carton of 
U.S. cigarettes). As economic boss of 
occupied West Germany, Erhard cou- 
rageously exchanged only 6} Deutsche 
marks for every 100 of the old marks, 
thus wiping out the cash savings of 
most of his countrymen for the second 
time in a generation.* A_ laissez-faire 
economist, Erhard followed currency re- 
form by abolishing price controls and 
rationing. “The only chance I had,” 
said Erhard, “was that people were tell- 
ing themselves: ‘Our situation is so des- 
perate that this crazy man should have 
his opportunity.’ Miracles don’t happen, 
but miraculous results can be achieved 
by a determined nation operating un- 
der a logical policy.” 

Relying on Discipline. At first it was 
touch and go, but Erhard’s classic re- 
forms prodded Germans to the hard 
work that turned revival into boom. 
Since 1951, West Germany's reliance 
on monetary and fiscal discipline has re- 
peatedly proved its potency at steady- 
ing the economy, Ironically, Erhard fell 
as chancellor in 1966 partly because he 
failed to follow his own doctrine. A eu- 
phoric orgy of government overspend- 
ing helped push the country into an 
economic slump complicated by a surge 
of inflation. After the Kiesinger gov- 
ernment reimposed a program of aus- 
terity by raising taxes and cutting fed- 


In the inflationary aftermath of World War 
I, the value of the mark shrank in 1923 to 
an unprecedented 4.2 trillion to $1, pauperiz- 
ing the middle class and leaving Germany 
with a horror of inflation that survives in to- 
day's constitutional prohibition against gov- 
ernment budget deficits 


eral spending, West German prices soon 
stopped climbing. Unemployment has 
now fallen to a mere 1.3% and during 
the first quarter of this year industrial 
productivity soared by an astonishing 
10%. Symbolizing that performance, 
the Deutsche mark today ranks as the 
most stable currency in the inflation- 
beset industrial world. The mark's do- 
mestic purchasing power has declined 
by a comparatively modest 36% in 20 
years. Second-best performer: the U.S. 
dollar, with a 41% drop in buying 
power over the same period. 


MANAGEMENT 


Tempest at the Tea Company 

Even at the eight-item counter, the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany’s 4,730 stores will be hard pressed 
to match President Byron Jay’s own ex- 
press checkout. Three weeks ago, only 
13 months before reaching A. & P.’s 
mandatory retirement age of 65, Jay 
ended a 41-year, up-from-clerk career 
with the nation’s biggest food chain by 
1) chucking the $151,000-a-year job he 
had held since 1964 and 2) packing him- 
self off to deep seclusion. 

By last week, as some 500 of the com- 
pany’s 52,000 bewildered stockholders 
gathered for their annual meeting in 
Manhattan, A. & P. was in a first-rate 
tempest. With their stock crushed down 
from its 1961 peak of $70 (it closed 
last week at $26.75), A. & P. share- 
holders have long been restless over 
the company’s declining (now 18%) 





CHAIRMAN ALLDREDGE 
A bewildering presence. 
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share of grocery-chain sales, Last year 
its profit of $56 million (on sales of 
$5.4 billion) was off a bit from the previ- 
ous year, despite Jay’s robust predic- 
tion that earnings would be “running 
at a record pace.” 

Something Drastic. At the meeting, 
the company credibility gap was hardly 
improved when Chairman Melvin W 
Alldredge insisted that the absent Jay 
had retired merely “because of person 
al reasons.” With “such an aura of 
mystery,” complained one disbelieving 
stockholder, “it must have been some- 
thing fairly drastic.” There were some 
rather drastic statistics to consider, Dur- 
ing A. & P.’s first 1968 quarter, which 
closed just seven days before Jay exit- 
ed, profits plummeted 21% below the 
1967 first quarter. Moreover, Alldredge 
conceded, there was no sign of “any sig- 
nificant change” ahead 

A. & P, stockholders had looked for 
quite a bit of change from Jay himself 
A spare, cigar-smoking salesman, Jay 
took ailing company whose 
aging management—the three previous 
chiefs were 67, 68 and 66 when they 
took over—was losing ground to small- 
er chains. Jay moved A. & P. into long- 
term leases in suburban shopping cen- 
launched a sizable renovation 
and new construction program; he also 
tried to cut commodity costs with such 
facilities as the company’s own recent 
ly opened, $25 million food-processing 
center in Horseheads, N.Y 

Costly Distinction. Such steps have 
yet to fatten A. & P.’s slim profit mar 
gin, which, at 1% of sales, is far nar- 
rower than the 1.5% achieved by Safe- 
way, the second-biggest chain. Many 
stockholders, particularly heirs of 
Founder George Huntington Hartford, 
who started the chain 109 ago, 
place much of the blame on a founda- 
tion set up by Hartford's sons, John A 


Over an 


ters and 


years 


and George L. Hartford, which holds 
the biggest single block (34%) of 
A. & P. stock. They maintain that 


the management-dominated foundation 
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A mysterious absence. 
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“SUPER C’” CARGO TRAIN IN LOS ANGELES YARDS 
Restructuring after the Harvey girls. 


(eight of ten trustees are present or 
past A. & P. executives) in effect runs 
the company, placing the interests of 
top staffers ahead of stockholders’. Fear- 
ful of inquisitive bankers, goes one com- 
plaint, A. & P. has always shied away 
from loans and has financed improve 
ments largely out of its own earnings 
Manhattan Art Patron Huntington 
Hartford, one of the grandsons of the 
founder, charges that the foundation is 
responsible for a “lavish” pension plan 
(up to $50,000 a year for top officers) 
that costs an amount almost equal to 
50% of A. & P profits. 

At the annual meeting, Chairman All 
dredge snapped that such allegations 
are simply “not true.” Relatively youth 
ful (56) in A. & P. terms, Alldredge 
came up through storeside ranks, was 
named president in 1963, became chair- 
man in 1966, and two weeks ago was 
given Jay's key title of chief executive 
officer. Parading a new management 
tcam, including fledgling President Wil 
liam J. Kane, 55, Alldredge promised 
‘a fresh start” for A, & P 


RAILROADS 
Now There’s a New Way to Say 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


To anyone unfamiliar with the U.S 
Southwest, “Santa Fe Industries” may 
sound like an overextended name for a 
New Mexico manufacturer of Navajo 
Indian blankets. When the name begins 
to appear on stock tapes sometime lat 
er this summer or early fall, even East 
erners will learn that it refers to 
the big and already well-known Atchi 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Co. Like other U.S. railroads, the 
fourth largest, Santa Fe, has become 
increasingly active in nonrail business 
es, now receives about $17 million an 
nually, or close to 30% of its total 
earnings, from these other activities. 
Presuming that 80% of the line’s 138, 


soon 


000 stockholders approve, the name 
change to Santa Fe Industries is a way 
to indicate the new and more venture- 
some look of the hundred-year-old 
Santa Fe 

Practical Reason. Aside from image. 
there is an eminently practical 
for restructuring the corporation, Un 
der Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations, a railroad can issue secu 
rities only for new ventures connected 
with railroading. Moreover, it needs 1C¢ 
permission for just about every kind of 
venture it undertakes. A holding com 
pany that happens to have a railroad 
as a subsidiary is freer from 1CC 
trol. Thus, when the name change takes 
place, accompanied by an exchange of 
A.T. & SF. stock for equal shares in 
Santa Fe Industries, the railroad will 
be merely a portion of the bigger com 
pany. Chairman and Chief Executive 
Ernest S. Marsh, 65, and President John 
S. Reed, 51, will hold similar titles in 
the new organization, and all other jobs 
and activities will remain pretty much 
the same 

Railroading will continue to represent 
the biggest portion of revenues that 
last year amounted to nearly $700 mil 
lion. In line with industry trends, the 
Santa Fe is gradually closing out what 
was once one of the best passenger ser 
vices in the country. Since last Oc- 
tober, the Santa Fe has discontinued 
15 trains, some runs dating back to the 
days when bison and Indians roamed 
the tracks and Harvey girls ran the 
depot restaurants 

At the same time, freight service, 
which now accounts for 86% of the 
Santa Fe's rail revenues, is being im- 
proved. The Santa Fe last January inau- 
gurated what it calls “Super C” Flex- 
ivan service. The “Super C” freights 
make the 2,200-mile run from Chicago 
to the West Coast in 40 hours, faster 
than the Super Chief 

In its newest freight venture, the San 


reason 


con- 
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ta Fe is proposing that cargo moving 
between Europe and Asia be unloaded 
from ships and carried across a U.S. 
“land bridge” consisting of Santa Fe 
and Penn Central tracks. Moving be- 
tween New York City and the West 
Coast in five days, the trains would 
chop five to eleven days off the same 
trip made by ship via the Panama Ca- 
nal, with obvious savings. 

Hair Curlers? When Santa Fe In- 
dustries gets rolling, railroading will be- 
come an increasingly smaller part of 
the whole operation, Santa Fe, through 
subsidiaries, is already active in real es- 
tate, oil production, pipelines, plywood 





DEFENSE: THE TOP 100 


manufacture and even air freight. And 
as Reed is fond of pointing out, the 
line’s most profitable venture on the 
basis of return on investment is the 
Golden Gate Fields race track outside 
San Francisco, where Santa Fe as the 
property owner receives both rents and 
a share of the parimutuels. With such 
operations as a base, Santa Fe Indus- 
tries will be willing to get into almost 
any profitable business. “As long as it’s 
making money,” says Reed, “I'd be 
ready to buy. It doesn’t matter if the 
firm is Queenie hair curlers.” Or per- 
haps even a New Mexico manufacturer 
of Navajo blankets. 


National Defense, which includes the war in Viet Nam, 
is costing the U.S. about $75 billion a year—of which 
$39 billion goes directly to the U.S. corporations and 
institutions that are the Government's prime suppliers. 
As of last week, a Senate subcommittee was holding 
hearings in an attempt to find out whether there is any 
profiteering. As an aid to the subcommittee, the De- 
fense Department listed the latest ranking of the top 
100 companies and institutions that do business with it: 


. McDonnell Douglas Corp. 

. General Dynamics Corp. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

. General Electric Co. 

. United Aircraft Corp. 

Boeing Co. 

North American Aviation, Inc. 

. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

. General Motors Corp. 

. Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc. 

. Textron Inc. 

12. Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 

13. Sperry Rand Corp 

14. RMK-BRJ (a joint venture of Raymond 
International Morrison-Knudsen Co., 
Inc.; Brown & Root, Inc.; and J.A. Jones 
Construction Co.) 

15. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

16. Avco Corp. 

17. Hughes Aircraft Co. 

18. Ford Motor Co. 

19. Raytheon Co. 

20. Honeywell Inc. 

21. Northrop Corp. 

22. Kaiser Industries Corp. 

23. Bendix Corp. 

24. Martin-Marietta Corp. 

25. Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

26. General Tire & Rubber Co. 

27. Radio Corp. of America 
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28. International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 


29. Ogden yl 

30. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 

31. Unircyal, Inc. 

32. Collins Radio Co. 

33. Hercules Incorporated 

34. Internaticnal Business Machines Corp. 
35. Newport News oe & Dry Dock Co 
36. Litton Industries, Inc. 

37. El, du Pont de Nemours & Co, 

38. Thiokol Chemical Corp. 

39. FMC Corp. 

40. Chrysler Corp. 

41. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

42. Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

43. Standard Oil Co. of California 

44. Day & Zimmermann, Inc. 

45. General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 
46. Morrison-Knuds n Co., Inc. 

47. Norris Industries, Inc. 

48. General Precision Equipment Corp. 
49. Texaco Inc. 


50. Sanders Associates, Inc. 

51. TRW Inc. 

52. Asiatic Petroleum Corp. 

53. Signal Oil and Gas Co. 

54. Harvey Aluminum, Inc. 

55. Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
56. Mobil Oil Corp. 

57. Eastman Kodak Co, 

58. Mason & Hanger-Silas Mason Co. 
59. Pacific Architects & Engineers, Inc. 
60. Lear Siegler, Inc. 

61. Magnavox Co. 

62. Massachusetts Institute of Technology* 
63. American Machine & Foundry Co. 
64. Texas Instruments Incorporated 
65. Fairchild Hiller Corp. 

66. Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

67. Teledyne, Inc. 

68. Dillingham Overseas Corporation and H.B. 

Zachry Co. 

69. Chamberlain Corp. 

70. Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 

71. International Harvester Co. 

72. Federal Cartridge Corp. 

73. Johns Hopkins University* 

74. Aerospace Corp. 

75. Dow Chemical Co. 

76. Continental Air Lines, Inc. 

77. White Motor Corp. 

78. Condec Corp. 

79. Western Unicn Telegraph Co. 

80. The Emerson Electric Co. 

81. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

82. Bethlehem Stee! Corp. 

83. Airlift International, Inc. 

84. Hughes Tool Co. 

85. Cessna Aircraft Co. 

86. Atlantic Research Corp. 

87. Sverdrup & Parcel & Associates, Inc. 
88, American Mfg. Co. of Texas 

89. J.P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

90. Vinnell Corp. 

= pers sone Air —_ Co. 

. System Development Corporation 

93. Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

94. Gulf Oil Corp. 

95. Smith Investment Co. 

96. Motorola, Inc. 

97. Cities Service Co. 

98. Tumpane Co., Inc. 

99. Union Carbide Corp. 
100. Maxson Electronics Corp. 


* M.LT. and Johns Hopkins, the only two academic entries on an otherwise cor- 
Poration list, are among the top 100 because both institutions are involved 
in expensive applied research in such fields as over-the-horizon radar, electro- 
magnetic applications and military uses for the laser beam. M.LT.’s contracts 
last year totaled $94.9 million, while Hopkins’ amounted to $71.1 million. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Manila’s Loss, Makati’s Gain 

Reflecting an understandable fear of 
Japanese economic domination, the 
Philippine Senate has dragged its feet 
on ratification of a proposed commercial 
treaty with Japan for more than six 
years. Yet even without a pact, busi- 
ness ties between the two countries have 
grown so fast that Japan now accounts 
for 42% of the Philippines’ total for- 
eign trade. That trade particularly ran- 
kles Manila’s mayor, Antonio Villegas, 
40, who has shown his displeasure by 
noisily trying to expel from his city 17 
major Japanese firms. 

Villegas’ attack is directed almost as 
much against Philippine President Fer- 
dinand Marcos, a bitter political rival, 
as against the Japanese. Marcos sees 
Japan as a source of sorely needed in- 
vestment capital, last year issued an 
administrative order that enabled the 
17 Japanese businesses, which include 
such well-known trading firms as Mit- 
sui & Co, and Sumitomo Shoji Kaisha 
Ltd., to operate in the Philippines. The 
Japanese obtained government licenses 
and moved in quietly; most of them dis- 
creetly left corporate name plates off 
their office doors, instead put up signs 
reading simnly “Welcome, walk in.” 

Open-&-Shut Case. To Villegas, who 
has ambitions to run against Marcos in 
next year’s presidential election, the 
President was guilty of “undercutting 
Filipinism.” Last month the mayor re- 
voked the business permits of the 17 
firms, forcing them to shut down their 
Manila offices. He then left on a trip 
to the U.S. During his absence, Mar- 
cos persuaded Manila’s vice-mayor to 
allow the Japanese to reopen for busi- 
ness. On his return two weeks ago, 
Villegas once again ordered their of- 
fices closed. He also threatened to sue 
the companies for tax evasion, said that 
he might even launch proceedings to de- 
port their executives to Japan. 

Whatever the effect on his political as- 
pirations, Villegas’ Japanese-baiting tac- 
tics can only hurt the city he leads. 
With the Manila offices of the Jap- 
anese firms closed down, the munic- 
ipality stands to lose well over $350,000 
a year in taxes. Eight of the harassed 
Japanese firms have already taken up 
new offices in the fast-growing suburb 
of Makati (pop. 150,000), and most of 
the rest are expected to follow suit. 

Cockroach Inspections. The Japanese 
are not the first to look upon Makati 
as a welcome escape from Manila. Once 
largely swampland, Makati has been de- 
veloped since World War I by its most 
recent owners, the immensely successful 
(insurance, banking, cattle ranching and 
oil refining) Ayala family. Now one of 
the Philippines’ most desirable residen- 
tial and commercial areas, Makati lacks 
Manila’s traffic jams, boasts lower tax- 
es, cheaper office rentals and better tele- 
phone service. Over the past five years, 
the Ayalas have attracted such leading 
firms as the beer-making San Miguel 
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MAKATI COMMERCIAL DISTRICT 
A welcome escape from political rivalries. 


Corp., Colgate-Palmolive, IBM and 
Eastman Kodak. As a result, Makati’s 
Ayala Avenue is sprouting a forest of 
office buildings that are taller and more 
modern than most commercial buildings 
in downtown Manila. 

Villegas, who happens to have a home 
in Makati himself, says he is happy to 
see the Japanese firms move out of Ma 
nila, adds that “if they don’t go, I'll 
force them out by running cockroach in- 
spections for health hazards or some- 
thing.” Responds Makati’s mayor, Maxi- 
mo Estrella, 62: “I don’t what 
Villegas thinks. They are welcome here 
as long as no national law is passed ban- 
ning them.” Given the protectionist feel 
ings of many Filipinos, enactment of 
such a law is an ever-present possibili- 
ty. In the meantime,” however, Manila’s 
loss is plainly Makati’s gain 


care 


EXECUTIVES 
One Man’‘s Show 


“I haven't met an employee for 20 
years,” said Los Angeles Financier 
Howard Ahmanson not long ago. “My 
secret weapon is money.’ Within that 
context, Ahmanson was a total success 
At the time of his death after a heart at- 
tack last week in the small Belgian 
town of Marche-en-Famenne during a 
European holiday, Ahmanson, 61, was 
the sole ruler of a savings-and-loan, 
banking and insurance combine that 
had earned him a_ personal fortune 
worth at least $300 million 

Key to Ahmanson’s financial colossus 
was his Beverly Hills-based Home Sav 
ings & Loan Association, which, with 
assets of $2.5 billion, is nearly double 
the size of its nearest rival. Ahmanson 
built it from a single Los Angeles 
S & L he picked up in 1947 for the fire- 
sale price of $162,000. All told, the 
chain now serves some 775,000 deposi- 
tors at 32 branches, takes in $1,000,000 
a day in new deposits. 
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Instinctively Wary. Ahmanson’s 
growth was as phenomenal as that of 
Southern California itself. The Omaha 
born son of the owner of a small in- 
surance company, Ahmanson had built 
a $20,000 stake in the stock market by 
age 18, moved west to sell fire in- 
surance, took to buying up foreclosed 
property during the Depression when, 
as he recalled, the “worse things got, 
the better they were for me.” And when 
things got better for Ahmanson, they 


were fantastic. Deep in both S&Ls 
and real estate when the California 
building boom hit in the 1950s, Ah- 


manson profited from both sides, sell- 
ing not only the land but home 
mortgages. Sensing yet another change, 
Ahmanson more recently turned to 
apartment projects 

He was instinctively wary of “com 
mittees and and shareholders.” 
Although he delegated responsibility for 
day-to-day operations to the top men 
in his five divisions, there never 
the slightest doubt about who was boss 
“If you ever have two men who 
run your business,” he once 
‘you should open another 
As his enterprise grew, Ahmanson more 
and more tended to run it from a dis 
After doctors recommended 
thrice-daily swims when he suffered a 
heart attack eleven years ago, Ahman 
son kept office hours close to the pool 
at his Tudor mansion in suburban Los 
Angeles. Over the past decade, he visit- 


also 


boards 


was 
can 


advised, 
business.” 


tance 


ed his Beverly Hills headquarters no 
more than a dozen times. 

Inexorable Growth. What is ahead 
for the one-man show—whose assets, 


all told, come to some $3 billion? Own- 
ership of Ahmanson’s H. F. Ahmanson 
& Co., a holding company, is already 
parceled out in part to 1) the Ahman 
son Foundation, which supplied $2,000,- 
000 to the new Los Angeles County 
Art Museum; 2) his second wife, Car 
oline, whom he married in 1965; and 
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3) his only child, Howard Jr., 18, a stu 
dent at Occidental Colle Stock re 
maining in Howard Sr.’s name will go 
to a trust 

No one is likely to inherit his single 
handed control of the company, and 
more people are now likely to be mak 
Ing more decisions. Heading the list 
are Ahmanson’s two nephews, William, 
41, and Robert Ahmanson, 39, long- 
time aides who will have a strong say 
in running the trust. Others are Robert 
De Kriuf, 49, president of Ahmanson’s 
holding company since 1956, and 
Home's president, Richard H. Deihl, 
39, whom Ahmanson spotted as a com 
er soon after he joined the association 
as a loan agent in 1960. 

Ahmanson interests, seem sure to 
grow inexorably broader—and taller 
Next month, on a 3.9-acre Wilshire Bou- 
levard site, work will start on a Home 
financed, Edward Durell Stone-designed 
office-building complex featuring a 40 
story tower. Scheduled for completion 
in 1970 at a cost of $75 million, the 
project is called, naturally enough, Ah- 
manson Center. 


MERGERS 
Have Cash, Will Travel 


As one of the nation’s biggest finance 
companies, Baltimore’s Commercial 
Credit Co $3.3 billion) gen- 
erates the kind of cash flow that busi 
nessmen dream about. That, together 
with the fact that its management owns 
less than 1% of the company’s stock, 
has made it a prime target for take- 
over. When Manhattan-based Loew’s 
Theaters Inc. undertook to win control 
of the company with a tender offer to 
shareholders last month, Commercial 





(assets: 





AHMANSON AT HOME (1966 
No need for two bosses. 
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got you over 
a bottle. 


The top-price Scotches travel from Scot- 
land first class. In bottles. But not Muir- 
head's. It travels in barrels and is bottled 
over here. 


Which saves you up to $2 a fifth. 


Muirhead's has a light and lively Scotch 
taste, too. So why pay boat fare for a 
bottle? 


Imported Scotch. Costs you less. 
Because it travels in barrels. 
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CONTROL DATA’S NORRIS 
Tender, but a shotgun wedding. 


Credit’s board decided that it would 
much prefer a partner of its own choos- 
ing. Last week it moved to sidestep 
Loew's by agreeing to merge with 
Minneapolis’ computer-making Control 
Data Corp. 

The deal, involving at least $580 mil- 
lion in Control Data securities, must be 
approved by shareholders of both com- 
panies—and that could prove to be a 
major hurdle. The reason is that Loew's, 
apart from whatever additional stock it 
may pick up through its tender offer, is 
Commercial Credit’s biggest 
stockholder, having bought almost 10% 
of the company’s shares on the open 
market during the past year. And 
Loew's President Laurence Tisch, as- 
sailing the proposed get-together with 
Control Data as a “shotgun wedding,” 
was plainly in no mood to surrender. 

In urging stockholders to reject 
Loew’s bid, Commercial Credit argued 
that the theater-and-hotel operator, be- 
sides being a far smaller company, was 
in fields incompatible with its own. By 
contrast, said Commercial Credit Chair- 
man L. S. Willard Jr., a merger with 
Control Data would be a “natural fit.” 
As evidence, he pointed to his com- 
pany’s own budding involvement in 
computer operations. Already well di- 
versified, with subsidiaries in insurance 
and manufacturing lines (printing press- 
es, bearings, meat packing), Commercial 
Credit last January set up a data-proc- 
essing operation in a joint venture with 
Radio Corp. of America. 

The proposed merger would hold spe- 
cial advantages for Control Data, One 
of the fastest-growing computer con- 
cerns, it registered earnings during fis- 
cal 1967 of $8.4 million on revenues 
of $245 million, and is running far 
ahead of that pace so far in 1968. Presi- 
dent William C. Norris has had to 
scramble for the cash to keep the ex- 
pansion going. Commercial Credit’s re- 
sources should help Norris increase 
computer sales abroad, also provide the 
financing his company needs. to 


strengthen its position in the competitive 
~and lucrative—leasing field. 
Commercial Credit is confident that 
Loew's tender offer, which expires at 
the end of this week, will fail to attract 
enough stock to win control. But in 
one sense, Loew's stands to win even if 
it loses. The takeover struggle has sent 
Commercial Credit's stock soaring, with 
the result that Loew’s last week showed 
a paper profit of more than $20 mil- 
lion on its holding in the company. 


CORPORATIONS 


A Cleansing Influence 

Dedicating a 20-story office building 
in downtown St. Paul last week, Indus- 
trialist Edward Bartley Osborn, 61, took 
time out to pacify the neighbors. “I 
apologize,” he said in mock seriousness, 
“to you people who come to work in 
the morning and, when the sun is on 
the Osborn Building, have to wear dark 
glasses.” The outside of the Osborn 
Building features fins of stainless steel 
that brilliantly reflect the morning sun- 
light—and help to make it what Os- 
born boasts is “the most cleanable build- 
ing in the world.” 

Down With Human Effort. There are 
plenty of reasons for his boast. On the 
roof, there is a washing device that 
runs up and down the stainless-steel 
sides and cleans them automatically. 
Terrazzo walkways are purposely rough 
enough to knock the dirt from shoe bot- 
toms; the dirt is picked up outside by 
vacuum sweepers. All air entering the 
building passes through electrostatic fil- 
ters that remove dust particles; to make 
certain that dirty air does not sneak in 
through the entrance, the building has 
double doors equipped with an air-suc- 
tion system. Air suction in office clos- 
ets also removes loose dirt from clothes 
hung in them. Practically everything, 
from toilets to kitchen equipment in 
the lunchroom, has been wall-mounted 
to make floor cleaning easier. Windows 
stretch from ceiling to floor in order 
to eliminate dirt-catching horizontal 
ledges. Ninety-five percent of the cost 
of janitorial service is labor, says Os- 
born, and everything about the Osborn 
Building has been designed to cut down 
on the human effort in cleaning. 

The clean-sweeper responsible for all 
this is Osborn, whose Economics Lab- 
oratory, Inc., occupies 75% of the build- 
ing. This year the firm will do a $92 
million business developing, manufac- 
turing and selling products and _ pro- 
cesses to fight dirt. The company was 
organized in 1923 by Osborn’s father, 
Merrit, who had developed a carpet- 
cleaning compound called Absorbit. 
Searching for a corporate name, Os- 
born called the firm Economics Lab- 
oratory to emphasize two points: it 
would be economical in costs to cus- 
tomers, and it would stress research to 
find other ways to keep things clean. 
As sales of Absorbit increased, the com- 
pany added other cleaning products, 
including Soilax for walls, a dishwasher 
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detergent called Electrasol, Jet-Dry rins- 
er for dishes, and a cleanser chris- 
tened Dip-it that takes the stains out of 
coffee makers and off plastic cups 

Bug-Free Beer. Succeeding his fa- 
ther as president in 1950, Osborn ne 
gotiated a series of mergers that led 
the company into other kinds of indus- 
trial cleaning. One of the more promis- 
ing products is a detergent sanitizer 
with iodine as a base that kills bacteria 
in food products. Economics Laboratory 
got involved with it in connection with 
milk pasteurization, extended it to bak- 
cries, for whom the company provides 
machinery and detergents that kill mi- 
crobes and keep bread fresher longer 
Using the Iodophor process, breweries 
no longer needed to pasteurize beer, 
came up with the marketing concept of 
canned draught beer. So far, about 45 
of 190 U.S. breweries sell such beers, 
and lately root-beer makers and butch 
ers have begun to use it too 

Osborn, the moving spirit of the com- 
pany, likes to say that he has no em- 
ployees in Economics Laboratory but 
only associates. He is certain that he 
and his associates are headed for annu 
al sales of $100 million next year and 
can expect continuous growth after that 
One reason is that Economics Labo 
ratory spends heavily on research and 
development to find new ways to fight 
dirt and germs. Another is that there ts 
a whole world of dirt outside the U.S 
waiting to be cleaned up. Economics 
Laboratory, through its international di 
vision, Is now selling its specialties in 
67 other grimy countries 





OSBORN DEDICATING ST. PAUL OFFICE 
The house that dirt built. 
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above and beyond 


When we stripe the TR-250, it isn’t willy-nilly. It's well-earned. Beneath these broad 
shouldered stripes we've combined the track-tested Triumph 6-cylinder engine with a 
chassis that stands up to racing demands. And wins. Of course, we've added the obvi 
ous: IRS, 4 forward synchrom gears, rack-and-pinion steering, disc brakes up front, 
radial ply tires. As well as the unique: reflective safety striping on the convertible top 
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GOLF 


The Man & the Myth 


He was, to read the stories, a real- 
life Ragged Dick: a poor Mexican 
shoeshine boy who never knew his fa- 
ther, who learned to play golf by hit- 
ting “horse apples” with a sawed-off 
broomstick in a hayfield, who labored 
for $30 a week as a teaching pro until— 
hey, presto!—he won the U.S. Open 
and found fame and fortune. “Well,” 
sighs Lee Buck Trevino, 28, “I used to 
tell sportswriters the truth, but they 
would just print what they wanted to, 
anyway. Now if they want to say some- 
thing, I just let them say it.” 

Trevino the man hardly needs Tre- 
vino the myth. Ebullient and extrovert- 
ed, a wisecracking four-letter man who 
worries only about his weight (“Five 
foot seven-and-a-half is a little short 
for 180 Ibs."), Lee is one of the most 
colorful champions golf has produced. 
“The only time I stop yakking,” he 
says, “is when I'm asleep. I even had 
to quit smoking on the golf course be- 
cause I nearly choked to death while I 
was talking.” After he won last week's 
Open at Oak Hill Country Club in 
Rochester, N.Y., with a 275 that tied 
Jack Nicklaus’ record, somebody asked 
Trevino what he planned to do with 
his $30,000 winner’s check. “Buy the 
Alamo,” he said, “and give it back to 
Mexico.” 

Down to Size. Life was never really 
all that tough for Lee. True, his par- 
ents were divorced when he was two, 
and he was raised by his grandfather, a 
gravedigger in Vickery, Texas, a sub- 
urb of Dallas. But “our house was about 
two miles out in the country,” he says, 
“and we had it rent free. It was nice 
out there. We even had a lake behind 
the house.”’ Next door was a country 
club; in between was a fence, and little 
Lee turned a tidy profit on that happy 
coincidence—collecting golf balls that 


CLAUDIA & LEE RELAXING 
Even the greyhounds were impressed. 
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strayed over the fence, selling them 
back to club members. “I cleared may- 
be $10 a day.” Combining pleasure 
with business, he took up the game him- 
self—playing with a discarded, wooden- 
shafted No. 5 iron that he discovered 
one day and sawed down to size. 

At 17, Lee joined the Marines and 
was shipped to Okinawa. “For the first 
18 months, I was a machine gunner,” 
he says. Then he shot a 66 in a tryout 
for his division’s golf team—and spent 
the remaining 24 years of his military 
career in special services, playing in 
tournaments in Japan, Formosa and the 
Philippines. Mustered out in 1961, he 
went back to his old driving-range job 
and supplemented his income by hus- 
tling suckers for bets at Dallas’ Teni- 
son Municipal Golf Course. His fa- 
vorite trick was to play with an adhe- 
sive-wrapped soft drink bottle instead 
of a club. “I used a Dr. Pepper bottle,” 
says Lee, “because it is smooth, while 
a Coke bottle is rough. I used the fam- 
ily size, the quart bottle. People would 
bet me that I couldn't hit the green o1 
make a. putt—and I usually won the 
bets.” 

To the Dogs. By 1965, although few 
U.S. fans had heard of him, Trevino 
was already making an impression on 
his peers. He won the Texas State 
Open and finished second in the Mex 
ican Open, meanwhile working as a 
teaching pro at El Paso’s Horizon Hills 
Country Club, His basic salary was in- 
deed only $30 a week, but with his 
coaching fees, he says, “I was making 
more money than the guy who owned 
the club.” He picked up another $600 
in the 1966 U.S. Open at the Olympic 
Club in San Francisco, playing with 
an unmatched bag of clubs (“I must 
have had seven different brands”); last 
year, better outfitted, he placed fifth 
and won $6,000 at the Open in Spring- 
field, NJ. That persuaded Trevino to 
become a regular on the pro tour—a 
gamble that has paid off 
handsomely. In a year, Lee 
has won $110,899 in offi- 
cial prize money, acquired 
a new $25,000 home, a one- 
third interest in the Horizon 
Hills club, and a business 
manager. 

Will success 
Trevino? Not likely. Last 
week, after putting the 
touch on his wife Claudia 
(“Honey, let me have a cou 
ple of hundred, will you?”), 
Lee headed for his favorite 
relaxing spot; the grey- 
hound-racing track in Jua- 
rez, Mexico, across the bor 
der from El Paso, “I never 
win anything,” he confided 
“I’m the worst picker of 
dogs in the world. I couldn't 
win a race if there was only 
one dog in it; he'd prob- 


spoil Lee 





SMITH & HINES SETTING 100-METER RECORD 
Even the fingers were fast. 


ably jump the barrier and disappear.” 
It was, of course, Lee Trevino Night at 
the track. “They had signs up, and ma- 
riachis, and everything,” said Trevino, 
who actually cashed five winning $2 
tickets and seemed genuinely awed by 
the attention he was getting. “Jeez,” he 
said, “you win a golf tournament and, 
well, you're the winner of a golf tour- 
nament, But you win the Open, and 
you could probably run for President.” 
His gallery finds that a good idea. 


TRACK & FIELD 
Breaking the Dash Barrier 


Few barriers have withstood the test 
of flying feet as stubbornly as Armin 
Hary’s world record of 10 sec. flat for 
the 100-meter dash—set by the West 
German Olympian in 1960 and tied 
since by nine other sprinters, Last week 
Hary’s Deutsche mark was not only bro- 
ken but absolutely devalued at the 
A.A.U. championship in Sacramento, 
Calif. In eight 100-meter races—four 
heats, two semifinals, the final, and a 
runoff for one berth in this week's 
Olympic trials—no fewer than ten com- 
petitors equaled Hary’s time, and three 
were Officially clocked at 9.9 sec. 
The record-breakers: Seattle’s Charlie 
Greene, 23, Texan Jim Hines, 21, and 
Ronnie Ray Smith, a sophomore at 
California's San Jose State College. 
Disallowed because of a following 6.2- 
m.p.h. breeze (legal maximum: 4.473 
m.p.h.) was a clocking of 9.8 sec. for 
Hines—who wound up losing to Greene 
in the final in the suddenly mediocre 
time of ten-flat. 

At first, officials feared that the con- 
crete-hard clay track was short, but a 
careful survey showed that it actually 
measured 100 meters and 4 in. Then 
the timers came under attack: “I was 
watching their hands,” insisted one on- 
looker, “and I saw some of the fastest 
fingers in the West.” Maybe. But in the 
cases of Greene, Hines and Smith, an 
automatic Bulova/ Accutron Phototimer 
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STOCKBROKER TO KNOW 


John Leydon 

brings tomorrow’s 
technology into focus 
for you today 


Change — dramatic change — is 
the watchword of today’s scien- 
tifically oriented world. But if 
investors and businesses are to 
benefit from change, they must 
assess correctly the directions 
new trends will take 

[his is where our partner, John 
Leydon, plays a role that could 
be vitally important to you. A 
retired rear admiral and former 
director of the U.S. Navy’s ex- 
tensive research program, he 
monitors the future with an ex 
pert’s eye for our Investment 
Banking Division. 

John Leydon is at home in new 
technologies. His thorough grasp 
of their concepts enables him to 
track down answers by asking 
the right questions. Through his 
own experience and knowledge 
he is aware of the ambitions and 
promise of scores of small 
emerging, technology-based 
companies, With a probing, dis- 
ciplined mind, an ability to talk 
with both technological and 
engineering oriented manage- 
ment and a penchant for value 
potential, he searches for prom- 
ising newcomers which a well- 
engineered financing or merger 
could program for success. 

Paine, Webber's 250,000 cus- 
tomers benefit from John Ley- 
don’s informed opinions and 
development of investment op- 
portunities. You can, too—by 
visiting the Stockbrokers To 
Know in any of our 62 offices. 











Rear Admiral John K. Leydon, USN (Retired), was born in Philadelphia and graduated with 
honors from the United States Naval Academy, standing 11th in his class. He later became the 


first of his class to achieve flag rank. After further studies at Annapolis, Rear Admiral Leydon 

earned a Master of Science, degree in Aeronautical Engineering at the California Institute of 

Technology. He attended the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration advanced 

program in 1962. From 1964 until his retirement in 1967, he was Chief of Naval Rese Ir WEBB FR 
recognition of his performance there he was awarded Legion of Merit. Other important 

firm in 1967 @s a partner. Admiral Leydon is a director of the Philadelphia Museum JACKSON 
and a member of a number of antiquarian and historical societies & * U RTIS 
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posts held during his active naval career include commanding officer of the Naval Air 





Test Station and Deputy Chief of Naval Material. He joined the underwriting de partme 
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Abraham Lincoln speaks 
on The Peace Corps: 



















“To correct the evils, great and small, 

which spring from want of sympathy 

and from positive enmity among strangers, 
as nations or as individuals, 
is one of the highest functions of civilization.” 
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confirmed that all three had indeed bro- 
ken Hary’s mark. Their times were 
therefore submitted to the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation for offi 
cial recognition. 


POWERBOAT RACING 


Fear on Suicide Circle 

What can a man do for kicks after 
he gets bored with wrestling alligators? 
Well, he can jump off bridges or jay 
walk at Indy on Memorial Day or in- 
vite a cannibal in for lunch. Or, as ex- 
Alligator Wrestler Odell Lewis did, he 
can turn to powerboat racing. 

The general idea is to take a boat 
Out into the deep, open her up to S0- 
60 knots, and pray. It helps to have a 
basic knowledge of navigation, a strong 
stomach, and a desire to get the ordeal 
over with as quickly as possible. Lewis, 
34, who last week won the Bahamas 
500 for the second year in a row, was 
once asked what made him go so fast 
Said he simply: “Fear.” 

Stony Seas. The Bahamas 500 is the 
granddaddy of all powerboat races—a 


589-mile suicide circle around the is- | 


lands starting and ending at Freeport, 
Grand Bahama. For most of the 37 
boats in last week’s 500, the race end- 
ed elsewhere. Driving rain drenched the 
crews, and visibility was down to zero 
as fierce squalls kicked up S5-ft. swells, 
Florida's John Heinrich was only 30 
miles out of Freeport when waves 
ripped the deck off his 26-ft. Alim out 
board. Between Chub Cay and Nassau, 
the 24-ft. Nova inboard of Miamian 
Allan Brown ran out of gas, then wal- 
lowed helplessly in the wash for more 
than four hours while rescue planes 
searched for it, 

The weather took its toll of men as 
well as machinery. Drivers at least had 
steering wheels to hold on to, but me 
chanics and navigators were flung 
around the cockpits like rag dolls as 
their boats stuttered across the stony 
seas. Aboard Thunderbird V, a 31-ft. in- 
board, Novice Navigator Rocky Mar- 
clano, now 43, wished openly that he 
had stayed on dry land. “I'd rather 
fight Joe Louis and Jersey Joe Walcott 
at the same ume,” the ex-heavyweight 
champ told Driver Dick Genth 

In Mona Lou III, a 32-ft. Maritime 
inboard powered by two 475-h.p. Mer- 


cury engines, Odell Lewis was worried | 


not so much about winning as merely 
Staying afloat. A draining, plug had 
popped out of Mona Lou's hull; when 
Lewis pulled into Nassau ¢o refuel, he 
had to leap overboard and plug the 
hole with rags to keep the boat from 
sinking. Finally, after 10 hr. 54 min. of 
whomping on the water, during which 
he averaged 54 m.p.h., Lewis crossed 
the finish line to win the $10,000 first 
prize by a margin of only four seconds 
over Runner-Up Bill Sirois’ 31-ft. Ber- 
tram. “You have to be on your toes all 
the time,” Lewis allowed. Indeed he 
had been: he drove the race standing 
up and barefoot. 
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The shuttle run is one of the 7 exercises in this test of 
all-around physical fitness. 
Tryouts will be held in schools all over the country. 
There’s still time to get in shape. 
Ask your school about the President's All America Team. 
Or write: President's Council on Physical Fitness, Washington, D.C. 20203 








Boys and girls 10 to 17 
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. Standing broad jump 

. Shuttle run 

. 50-yard dash 

. Softball throw for distance 

- 600-yard run-walk 
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RELIGION 





CHURCHES 


The Concept of Sanctuary 


Versus the Draft 

In Wellesley, Mass., last week, FBI 
agents walked through the open door 
of the local Unitarian-Universalist 
Church armed with an arrest warrant. 
The man they wanted was Richard W 
Scott, a 20-year-old soldier who had de- 
serted his unit as a war resister, and 
they had come to the right place to 
find him. The Rev. Robert Gardiner, 
with the approval of his congregation, 
had just granted the youth the ancient 
right of church sanctuary. It was a sym- 
bolic gesture, of course, since neither 


me 
DRAFT RESISTER BATY UNDER ARREST 
From the altar of God to a gesture of conscience. 


Scott nor his protectors tried to stop 
the FBI from taking him away. 

To the consternation of the Govern 
ment, however, it was a gesture that is 
suddenly becoming familiar in churches 
throughout the nation, Virtually the 
same scene was played out two weeks 
ago in Manhattan's Washington Square 
United Methodist Church, which had 
offered sanctuary to Draft Resister Don- 
ald C. Baty. Two Rhode Island draft 
evaders holed up for four days in Provi- 
dence’s Unitarian Church of the Me 
diator this month, before police moved 
in and arrested them. Boston’s vener 
able Arlington Street Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Church has twice offered sim- 
ilar haven, and three San Francisco 
churches—one Presbyterian, one Meth- 
odist and one Episcopal—have opened 
their doors to civil disobedients. This 
year's general assembly of the Unitari 
an-Universalist Association called on all 
its churches to offer war resisters “sym- 
bolic sanctuary at the time of arrest,” 
while the Guild of St. Ives, an associa 
tion of Episcopal lawyers, is in the 
process of completing an advisory mem- 
orandum to the clergy on the legality 
of sanctuary. 
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Mosaic Refuge. The concept of sanc- 
tuary dates back to Mosaic law, which 
held that fugitives from the laws of 
man could take refuge at the altar of 
God, who, as the ultimate source of jus- 
tice, would protect them if they were 
innocent. Christianity broadened the 
idea to include protection of the guilty 
The Justinian Code of the Byzantine 
Empire, for example, denied church 
sanctuary primarily to criminals con- 
victed of high treason or sacrilege. In 
medieval Europe, churches were al- 
lowed to protect convicted criminals— 
like Esmeralda, the condemned witch 
and murderess of Victor Hugo’s The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame—on condi- 


ur 


tion that they forfeit all their property 
and belongings to the state. The priv 
ilege of church sanctuary began to give 
way during the Protestant Reformation, 
and there has never been any legal prec- 
edent for itin U.S. jurisprudence 

Churchmen do not pretend that there 
is. “We are not trying to protect these 
boys,” says the Rev. Harold R. Fray 
Jr. a United Church of Christ pastor 
who heads Massachusetts’ Committee 
of Religious Concern for Peace. “We 
are not harboring them against the law 
What we are doing is setting up a plat- 
form where their ethical and moral con 
victions can be made public.” Adds the 
Rev. A. Finley Schaef, a hip-talking 
Methodist pastor in Greenwich Village 
“This is a conscience thing, and that ts 
what the church is concerned about, 
the conscience.” 

Since many U.S. church groups are 
on record as being opposed to the Viet 
Nam war, there is some likelihood that 
the symbolic expression of the right of 


sanctuary will spread further. And it 
might be more than symbolic. Some 
lawyers contend that churches could 


offer temporary protection to draft. re- 
sisters or other violaters by demanding 





that police pursuers produce warrants 
before searching pews and manses. 

Place of Confrontation. Exercising 
sanctuary privileges will, at best, only 
delay the inexorable law. Yet many cler- 
gymen are delighted with the oppor- 
tunity to use their houses of worship in 
what they feel is an openly defiant way 
of supporting dissent. Roman Catholic 
Monsignor George W. Casey of St. 
Brigid’s Church in Boston says that he 
finds some comfort in the fact that 
draft resisters—most of them nonrell- 
gious—have sought the church “as a 
place of confrontation, Church has been 
fading from the sight of young Amer 
ica. We hear the word ‘irrelevant’ so 
often it makes us wince. It is good, in 
a strange way, to know that in the 
minds or maybe just in the memories 
of youth, a church is still a sign of 
moral force.” 


JUDAISM 
The Rabbi from Moscow 


His beard was long and white, his 
coat was long and black, and his flight 
had been long and tiring. “I am not a 
voyager,” admitted Moscow's Chief 
Rabbi Yehuda Leib Levin, 74, when he 
arrived in New York last week. In 
fact, it was the first time that Levin, 
whose forefathers had been rabbis for 
13 generations, had ever been outside 
Russia. It was also the first time that 
any ranking Soviet rabbi had 
the U.S. Judging by the reception he 
got, it could well be the last 

The rabbi’s troubles were double. He 
had come at the invitation of the Amert- 
can Council for Judaism, a small (20,- 
000 members), anti-Zionist organization 
that is bitterly resented by most other 
U.S. Jewish groups. His purpose was 
to deliver a message to American Jews 
that most of them found hard to take 
at face value: that Russian Jews, al- 
though suffering from the restrictions 
of “an atheistic culture,” are no worse 
off than the members of other faiths 
“Anti-Semitism,” Levin maintained, “is 
strongly prohibited in the Soviet Union 
There have been no pogroms.” 

Cynical Act. Whatever the merits of 
Levin's arguments, he was given little 
chance to present them, The American 
Jewish Conference on Soviet Jewry, an 
anti-Communist organization that spe- 
cializes in publicizing evidence of Rus- 
sian anti-Semitism, warned Jews not to 
be taken in by anything that the Mos- 
cow rabbi had to say. Conference offi- 
cials proclaimed his visit “another cyn 
ical act on the part of the Soviet Union 
to hamper relationships between Sovict 
and American Jews.”’ Levin's first press 
conference was turned into a shambles 
by two rival spokesmen of the crowd 
that had come to greet him, each of 
whom tried to outshout the other for 
the privilege of delivering the welcom 
ing speech. To restore order, Levin 
finally turned his back on both of them, 
faced the wall and started chanting the 
minhah, the Jewish evensong 

Two nights later, the rabbi appeared 


visited 
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in the assembly hall of Manhattan's 
Hunter College to deliver the major 
speech of his two-week tour. He found 
a picket line of Jewish university stu- 
dents outside the hall, had to enter 
through the back door. Inside, loud 
and strident objectors in the audience 
of 1,700 repeatedly interrupted his 
speech, which he delivered in Yiddish, 
with catcalls and jeers. Levin was booed 
when he reported that there was a ko- 
sher slaughterhouse in Moscow, booed 
again when he said Jews were admitted 
freely into Russian schools and had no 
trouble getting jobs. “Lies!” shouted an 
enraged listener after Levin said he 
was allowed to give religious instruc- 
tion in his synagogue. “How can you 
as a rabbi say such things?” After 40 
minutes of interruptions, Levin could 
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LEVIN IN NEW YORK 
At face value, ungcceptable. 


take no more, Without waiting for the 
last segment of his speech to be trans- 
lated into English, he walked off the 
stage and out of the hall. 

Levin was technically correct about 
such details as kosher slaughterhouses 
and religious services, though from all 
accounts, these are severely limited, and 
he conceded a “shortage” of Jewish ar- 
ticles of worship. Many U.S. Jewish 
observers are convinced that their Rus- 
sian brothers are suffering persecution, 
or at least discrimination. Underlying 
this conviction is bitterness about So- 
viet Russia's anti-Zionist foreign policy 
and refusal to allow Russian Jews to em- 
igrate to Israel. The very fact that the 
Moscow rabbi was in the U.S. trying 
to “establish contact” with U.S. Jewry 
suggests that some of the charges of 
anti-Semitism were beginning to both- 
er the Russians. As he held court in 
his suite in Manhattan's medium-posh 
Essex House, the rabbi reiterated two 
basic arguments, both undeniable—as 
far as they went. Anti-Semitism exists 
outside Russia, too, he said, and Rus- 
sian Jews today are better off than in 
czarist times. 
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Have you ever thought how useful 


it would be if you could fly 
...or how satisfying? 


Some people have learned to fly strictly 
for business. They profit from being able 
to jump into their plane whenever busi- 
ness is brewing. Others fly strictly for 
pleasure. They’ve found in flying a chal- 
lenging new endeavor that gives them a 
whole new interest and outlook ...a truly 
satisfying sport that never loses its fasci- 
nation. Many have happily discovered 
that flying lets you mix pleasure with 
business. Little wonder hundreds of 
thousands of people have taken up flying. 

How about you? 

If the appeal of such practical sport 
has ever crossed your mind, we have 
a suggestion. Go see your nearby Piper 
dealer (he’s listed in the Yellow Pages), 
and try that Special $5 Introductory 
Flight Lesson he's offering. 

You'll be introduced to an expert gov- 
ernment-rated flight instructor and a 
good looking, sturdy, all-metal Piper 





Cherokee, with modern low wing, wide 
tread tricycle landing gear, and big, 
roomy cabin that inspires confidence. 
Then you'll take off, climb, fly around 
getting the feel of the controls. To climb, 
ease back on the wheel; to descend, ease 
forward. Turn as you do in a boat or a 
car. We think you'll like it. 

If you do, your Piper dealer will be 
glad to set up a training program to suit 
your convenience. In 8 to 12 lessons you 
can be flying solo; in a few months you 
can have your Private Pilot's license. Not 
at all complicated ... and fascinating 
every step of the way. The cost? About 
the same as you'd spend for golf or ski 
equipment and enough lessons to be 
proficient. 

Why not try a lesson today? 

This great new experience is as close 
as your Piper dealer. Or write for Flight 
Facts Kit, Dept. T-7. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. 17745 (Main Offices) 
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NEW MOVIES 


Inadmissible Evidence 

William Maitland is a 39- 
year-old London solicitor who 
has gazed into the broken mir- 
ror of his life and gleaned 
the terrifying knowledge that 
he is “irredeemably medio- 
cre.” With an irascible wit and 
a fanged tongue, he spews out 
tirades of paranoia. A self- 
pitying child of rage and fear, 
he drowns his panic in al- 
cohol. He courts oblivion in 
lust—the bed is his womb and 
his coffin. He wakes with jit- 
tery remorse to smell death's 
bad breath at dawn. On the 
self-accusing charge of having 
made his existence an obscen- 
ity, this anti-hero sits in a 
prisoner's dock watching his 
life pass like a funeral cortege. 

Based on the play by John Osborne, 
Inadmissible Evidence has made a 
triumphant transition to the screen, with 
all of its claustrophobic intensity, ven- 
om and quinine-bitter laughter intact. 
In his scenario for the film, Osborne 
has speeded the tempo by slimming the 
monologues; Director Anthony Page 
has gained added power by close-ups 
that pore over a human face desolate 
in its frustrations. As on the London 
and New York stage, the demanding 
role of Maitland is enacted by Nicol 
Williamson, a player of explosive pas- 
sion. Williamson does not merely per- 
form; he lays his life on the line, His 
eyes are wells of mocking, melancholy 
torment that seem to see and sear ev- 
ery filmgoer in the house. 
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Inadmissible Evidence _ progresses 
through what James Joyce called 
“epiphanies”: episodes of cumulative 


revelation, The witnesses called up for 
Maitland’s defense damn him. They are 
the reproofs of his decay, shadowy 
chroniclers of loss, rejection, betrayal 
and defeat. His upbraided, put-upon 
clerks are walking legal briefs, drawn 
up against Maitland’s corrosive con- 
tempt for his work. His wife (Eleanor 
Fazan) attests Maitland’s bankrupt mar- 
riage. He resorts to his sage and pa- 
tient mistress (Jill Bennett), not to ex- 
change the gift of self but to flee from 
self. His casual office couchmates sim- 
ply represent a frantic release of ten- 
sion in the friction of flesh. Maitland 
propositions girls with brusque self-re- 
gard: “Do you like it, do you want it? 
Those are the only questions I have 
ever thought worthwhile going into.” 
None of this makes Maitland either 
admirable or appealing. The fascination 
of his character rests in the fact that Os- 
borne has made him incontestably and 
hypnotically real and the symbol and 
substance of buffeted humanity in the 
complex 20th century. His fears are 
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BENNETT & WILLIAMSON 
Literacy amidst loss. 


shocks of recognition for the audience. 
Where man was originally created in 
the image of God, Maitland is dis- 
turbed and resentful of his being re- 
made in the image of the computer, 
He is outraged that the soothsayers of 
scientific progress seem to be sundering 
the old blood ties that linked man to 
man. Maitland envies the young their 
guilt-free grace and cool; yet he lashes 
out against a generation—including his 
own icily indifferent daughter—that 
may have self-protectively guarded it- 
self from feeling any emotion in depth. 

Inadmissible Evidence is also a feast 
of literacy. At his best, John Osborne 
can make words spit, sing, keen and 
dance. In this film, he has something to 
say and knows how to say it. Nicol Wil- 
liamson does the rest with abrasive 
splendor; one crease in his troubled 
brow is an abyss of anguish. 


Happy End 


In the good old ricky-tick days when 
movie directors wore riding breeches, a 
favorite cinematic sight gag was to re- 
verse the film, which suddenly sent the 
actors waddling backwards through 
doors that closed behind them, putting 
their hats on instead of taking them 
off, and shoveling food out of their 
mouths instead of in, The kids, of 
course, like to do the same with home 
movies. Now from Czechoslovakia 
comes a whole movie that runs from 
end to beginning. 

There is a wry philosophical idea be- 
hind Happy End: since everything in 
life normally goes from bad to worse, 
reversing the action will automatically 
ameliorate the human condition by 
making things go from worse to mere- 
ly bad. Thus the film opens with a 
closeup of the hero’s head in a coffin. 
The camera moves back to show that 
there is no body attached, Hands lift 
the head. and place it in a basket, from 


which it leaps upward to a guillotine 
where it attaches itself to a body, which 
takes a last look at the world and a 
final drag on a cigarette. 

A butcher named Bediich (Vladimir 
Men&gik) has been executed for practic- 
ing his art on his wife, whom he found 
in bed with her lover. The back-to- 
front story of the trial, his discovery, 
the murder, his jealous suspicions, the 
happy honeymoon, the wedding, thetr 
first meeting, etc. is made brain-bend- 
ingly complicated by being worked for 
ironies on three levels. First, the nar 
rative of the butcher's life in conven- 
tional chronology is matched to the 
action in reverse chronology (he tells 
about graduating from school into the 
world while the camera shows him 
emerging backwards from jail). There 
are also double meanings in reverse- 
order conversation (“Such sad-looking 
fish,” says wife to lover. “You are too, 
my dear,” says lover. “The weather is 
beautiful,” says wife). Finally, Happy 
End has double meanings in reverse ac- 
tion; in his first meeting with his faith- 
less wife, she jumps into his arms from 
a burning building, but he seems to be 
throwing her into the flames. 

There are other kinds of humor— 
such as giving the actors makeup and 
music from the Mack Sennett era— 
and the whole conceit might have made 
a delightful short. Much too hour an is 
it of minutes 73 but. 


TRENDS 


Where the Boys Are 

“By 1970,” predicted a transvestite 
at the end of La Dolce Vita, “the en- 
tire world will be homosexual.” Look- 
ing at some recent American films, the 
moviegoer might be inclined to believe 
that the prognosis is already coming 
true. Hollywood has suddenly discov- 
ered homosexuality, and the “third sex” 
is making a determined bid for first 
place at the box office. 

Unashamedly queer characters are 
everywhere: in big films (Boom/), little 
films (P.J.), melodramas (The Fox) and 
comedies (The Producers). In a new 
documentary, The Queen,* they parade 
by the camera in a transvestite beauty 
pageant. More of them are on the way 
to neighborhood screens. Staircase, a 
play about two aging male lovers has 
been bought by 20th Century-Fox; The 
Killing of Sister George, a tragicomedy 
concerning a tweedy lesbian and her 
baby-doll companion, is now being 
filmed by Robert Aldrich (The Dirty 
Dozen) in London. Oscar Winner Rod 
Steiger’s next big film, The Sergeant, is 
about a homosexual G.I. who re-enlists 
to get closer to the boys. CBS Films this 
month announced that it has bought the 
rights to The Boys in the Band, an off- 
Broadway hit in which all the char- 


* Not to be confused with The Queens (Time, 
Mar. 22), an uncompromisingly heterosexual 
Italian film 
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This man resigned a $17,000 
a year job for the chance 


to attend Dean Witter’ 
Investment Training School 


Many of the men accepted at this special school 
for Account Executives have already achieved 
success in another career. They’re accustomed to 
hard work, responsibility, and success. Learn what 
this can mean to your investment program... 


Dean Witter’s standards for accepting applicants for 

its Account Executive training program are so high, 

so tough, that only about one applicant in eight is 
accepted. But once he becomes part of this program, 
Dean Witter spends thousands of dollars training him to 
become an investment specialist, capable of maintaining 
the highest standards of service to our clients. 

Combine men of this caliber with one of America’s most 
respected Research Departments, then add a multi-million 
dollar commitment to modern electronic equipment— 
and you have Dean Witter investment service. 


This service is available to you through your nearest 





Dean Witter office. For an appointment, just call 


the manager. There’s no cost or obligation, of course. 


You’re close to men who know 
--- When you invest with 


DEAN WITTER X Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 
Division Offices in San Francisco 
Los Angeles « New York « Chicago 
Other offices throughout the U.S. 


© w988—0. w. aco 
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The chemical know-how that put the color in her 
shirt helped put the healthy color in her cheeks. 


For years, GAF’s chemical know-how has been 
helping the textile industry put color in cloth, daisies on silk 
and petunias on cotton. 

Today it’s helping put food on tables. 

In the Orient and throughout the meat-poor 
underdeveloped countries of the world, the soybean, because 
of its 40% protein content, has been a vital factor in human 
nutrition. But until recently soybean crop yields were held 
down by man’s ancient agricultural enemy: weeds. 

An effective means of killing these weeds existed: 

a revolutionary herbicide developed by a leading agricultural 
products company. But there remained a problem. How to 
produce this herbicide in tonnage quantities at economical prices. 

GAF provided the answer: 

Because of our experience in the manufacture of 
textile dyes we had the technology to mass produce the 
herbicide. All that was required was the ingenuity to adapt 
that technology to a problem that challenged the future. 

But of course, the future is GAF’s business. 

And it’s a good business. In the past three years 
our devotion to the future has tripled the size of GAF. It has 
also created exciting new products for home and industry 
including: nature-proof Ruberoid” building materials and 
high-styled floor coverings, advanced Gafax"™copiers, new 
Anscochrome ‘color films, automatic cameras and projectors; 
and hundreds of chemicals that are revolutionizing everything 
from detergents to deodorants. 

Because our name belonged to the past and not the 
future, we ve changed it. General Aniline & Film Corporation 
is now G A F Corporation. 

It’s as simple as saying G...A...F Three letters that 
spell the future. 

gar 


Our initials are now our name. 
G A F Corporation, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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A diversifier is as solid 
as the base it’s built on. 


The base of one diversifier is the world’s 
largest natural gas pipeline system. 


The name is Tenneco. 


No other diversifier of Tenneco's size has the stability of a big pipeline 
network built right in. Each year its gas pipelines contribute almost 
half a billion dollars in revenue. It is from this firm base that Tenneco 
has diversified into Oil. Chemicals. Packaging. Land use and 
development. And Manufacturing. Put them all together and you 
have the 13th largest U.S. industrial corporation by assets—$3.6 billion 
Tenneco. The major diversifier built around a major pipeline system 
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acters are homosexuals. In March, 20th 
Century-Fox snapped up the rights to 
Gore Vidal's torture and_ transvestite 
novel, Myra Breckinridge, for $500,000, 

Fear of Censorship. Certain treat- 
ments of homosexuality, of course. are 
as old to movies as the custard pie. Ef- 
feminacy always brought out the vit- 
riolic best in comedians, particularly in 
pre-code days. Both W. C. Fields and 
Chaplin made the dandified sissy a 
prime object of putdowns and pratfalls. 
But a serious, forthright approach to 
sexual inversion was slow to appear. 
When Hollywood first filmed Lillian 
Hellman’s The Children’s Hour in 
1929, fear of censorship forced Direc- 
tor William Wyler to substitute an in- 
nocent boy-meets-girl plot for the orig- 
inal lesbian relationship. When Billy 
Wilder made The Lost Weekend in 
1945, he deleted all the book's ref- 
erences to the hero’s homosexual self- 
doubts. The screen adaptation of Cross- 
fire (1947) transformed the victim from 
a homosexual into a Jew. 

The real changes began a decade 
ago with the gradual easing of industry 
censorship. Although the deviate ref- 
erences in Tennessee Williams’ Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof (1958) were cooled 
down considerably for the screen, two 
years later his Suddenly Last Summe 
was filmed with explicit references to 
pederasty, In the early “60s, the central 
characters in both Advise and Consent 
and The Best Man had their political ca- 
reers ruined by past homosexual ex- 
periences, But even last year, some 
American film makers were still shy 
about dealing with the subject too open- 
ly: Richard Brooks eliminated most of 
the overt homosexual overtones from 
the characters of Dick and Perry in In 
Cold Blood, Screen Writers Robert Ben- 
ton and David Newman abandoned 
their original notion df Clyde Barrow’s 
relationship with C. W. Moss in Bon- 
nie and Clyde. 

New Scenes. Where has Hollywood's 
sudden vivid interest in homosexuality 
come trom? “It comes from what's hap- 
pening all around,” suggests Director 
John Schlesinger, whose new film, Mid- 
night Cowboy, is about a male pros- 
titute. “Everybody does more or less 
what he wants to these days. and no 
one says anything about it. Films are a 
reflection of that attitude, and homo- 
sexuality is just one part of the whole 
scene.” 

No one could be happier about that 
than the gay boys themselyes. “I think 
it’s wonderful,” says Ed Trust, pres- 
ident of the Mattachine Society. “These 
movies will show people that we are, 
first of all, people; second, homosexu- 
als.” That, however, may be a bit pre- 
mature. While Hollywood bravely hurls 
words like “fag” across the screen, most 
of the homosexuals shown so far are sa- 
dists, psychopaths or buffoons, If the 
actors are mincing more than the di- 
alogue these days, that may only be 
because Hollywood has run out of con- 
ventional bad guys. 
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In just one hour, learn how you can triple 









your reading ability, with proved method... 


-.- it’s called Reading Dynamics 
and more than 400,000 
people are now using it 


Don't be satisfied any longer to read at the 
rate of 300, 400 or even 500 words a minute! 
Now, with the tested and approved Reading 
Dynamics method, you can triple your read- 
ing speed, with equal or better comprehension 
and recall. 

When you take the Reading Dynamics 
Course of just eight 234 hour sessions, you 
learn how to read dynamically as fast as you 
can think. You learn how to read dynamically 
down the page as well as from left to right. 
You learn how to speed up or slow down 
according to the material. Reading Dynamics 
teaches how to read technical material, novels, 
newspapers, magazines . . . in fact, anything 
.-. and how to do it with flexibility, concen- 
tration and enjoyment. 

Senator William Proxmire of Wisconsin 
says, “*Reading Dynamics has helped me 
enormously,” “Increasing my reading speed 
from 350 words per minute to over 1,200 
words per minute, while maintaining com- 
prehension, was no small accomplishment. 
Thanks to your well qualified staff and unique 


Phone Now! ST 2-9787 - 


techniques, it was a pleasant as well as a 
productive experience,” says Reading Dynamics 
graduate Robert Teska of the Chicago engi- 
necring firm of Barton-Aschman Associates. 
We have hundreds and hundreds of letters 
like these from businessmen, professional 
men, educators, housewives, scientists, Con- 
gressmen and students who have taken the 
Reading Dynamics Course and use it daily in 
their work. 

You're invited to a FREE Orientation Ses- 
sion where you will learn, in just one-hour, 
how Reading Dynamics works. You'll see a 
documented film of actual interviews with 
Washington Congressmen who have taken the 
Course. You'll learn how Reading Dynamics 
guarantees to triple your reading ability (the 
average graduate reads 5 times faster with im- 
proved comprehension and recall) or the 
Course won't cost you a cent. You'll discover 
for yourself how this wonderful method (no 
machines, no gadgets, no skimming, no scan- 
ning) puts fun and enjoyment back into read- 
ing. You'll learn how you automatically 
become a Lifetime Member and enjoy the 
privileges of our more than 350 Institutes. 
Attend the FREE Orientation Session at the 
time and place most convenient for you. 
CALL NOW! 


24 hour phone service! 


FREE ONE HOUR ORIENTATION SESSIONS: 





















IN CHICAGO—at the Reading Dynamics at 10540 S. Western Avenue, IN OAK PARK— 
Institute, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, Suite 405 at the Oak Park Arms Hotel, 
Suite 400 Tuesday.....July 2—8:00 PM 408 South Oak Park Avenue 
‘Saturday.....July 6—1:30 PM Monday. July 1—8:00 PM 
Monday......July 1—12:15, 5:30 PM Tuesday.....July 9—8:00 PM Wednesday...July 3~8:00 PM 
15, 5:30 PM Tuesda' -July 9—8:00 PM 
15, 5:30 PM IN EVANSTON— Thursday... ..July 11—8:00 PM 
15, 5:30 PM at the North Shore Hotel, IN AURORA—at the Valley 
15, 5:30 PM 1611 Chicago Avenue National Bank Building in the 
215, 5:30 PM Monday...... July 1—8:00 PM Northgate Shopping Center 
15, 5:30 PM Wednesday...July 3—8:00 PM (Route 31) 
15, 5:30 PM Tuesday.....July 9—8:00 PM Tuesday..... July 2—8:00 PM 
M Thursday. ...July 11—8:00 PM Tuesday..... July 9—8:00 PM 





The Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics Institute 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Suite 400 + Chicago, Illinois 60602 
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Play Ball 


THE UNIVERSAL BASEBALL ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., J. HENRY WAUGH, PROP 
by Robert Coover. 242 pages. Random 
House. $4.95. 


The writer who tries to build a se- 
rious novel on the restricted world of 
baseball starts with two strikes against 
him; it is an ungrateful subject. If he 
then compounds his folly by adding re- 
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COOVER 
A cosmos without direction. 


ligious symbolism, most readers will 
head for the showers. 

Such literary facts of life obviously 
do not scare the gifted lowa-born Rob- 
ert Coover. In his second novel, he 
employs precisely these concepts and 
what's more, swings for the fences, He 
does not quite make it, but he deserves 
at least an extra-base hit for an ex- 
cellent attempt. 

Triple Ones. The main character— 
in fact the only major character—is a 
rootless, helpless, 56-year-old account- 
ant named J, Henry Waugh. Alone in 
his apartment, he spends all his nights 
and weekends playing an intricate base- 
ball game of his own invention. Eight 
imaginary teams of the Universal Base- 
ball Association battle for the pennant: 
individual players spring to life as three 
dice and a collection of elaborately de- 
tailed charts decide their fate. They 
reach glory, enjoy fame, grow old, lose 
their skills, retire to sell insurance and 
finally die as the dice decree. Waugh 
records the statistics. He is God's score- 
keeper, or perhaps God himself—the 
name J. Henry Waugh can be read as 
a play on the sacred Hebrew name for 
the Deity: Yahweh or Jahveh. He even 
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invents standard folk poetry in praise 
of his veteran players: 

Oh, when I die, jist bury me 

With my bat and a coupla balls, 

And jist tell’em Verne struck 

out, boys, 

If anybody calls... 

Soon tragedy shatters Waugh’s in- 
vented cosmos, He throws triple ones 
three times in a row, and the “Ex- 
traordinary Occurrences Chart” de- 
mands that the next batter shall die. 
But the next man up is Damon Ruth- 
erford, most brilliant rookie pitcher in 
the history of the association. Waugh 
loves Damon like a son, but the nec- 
essary laws that hold the cosmos to- 
gether cannot be broken. Damon Ruth- 
erford dies. 

The trauma is too much for Waugh. 
He becomes irresponsible, cheats with 
the dice, finagles the charts, juggles the 
schedule. He throws his cosmos into 
chaos. In the real world, he gets fired 
by his employer. As he drinks his trou- 
bles away, the people of the association 
comfort him, In the end, the players cel- 
ebrate the death of Damon Rutherford 
with a passion-play re-enactment of the 
game. The cosmos no longer has any di- 
rection; the players are on their own. 
And there is the doomed Damon Ruth- 
erford, holding the baseball aloft, “hard 
and white and. . . beautiful.” He says, 
“It's not a trial. It's not even a lesson, 
It’s just what it is.” 

Doom. And what is it? Among other 
things, it is a humorous evocation of 
the characters and the ambiance that 
have given baseball its mythic quality. 
Bernard Malamud’s The Natural was a 
strikingly effective allegory of the base- 
ball hero as a contemporary Sir Per- 
cival who in the end is destroyed by 
the myth-hungerers. Coover is less mor- 
ally emphatic. He does suggest that 
God cannot forestall man’s doom, and 
that man can destroy himself when he 
relinquishes reality for illusion. 

Coover's first novel, The Origin of 
the Brunists, dealt with the corrupting 
influence of religious fanaticism. Base- 
ball is more ambitious but is flawed by 
the fact that Coover’s fantasy char- 
acters are too detailed to stand as met- 
aphorical figures. Perhaps it is just as 
well. Waugh’s baseball game is so fas- 
cinating that the reader forgives every- 
thing else and wonders where he can 
buy the game for himself. It just might 
replace Monopoly. 


From an Attic Trunk 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BERTRAND 
RUSSELL: 1914-1944. 418 pages. Little, 
Brown. $8.95. 


Bertrand Russell is one of the world's 
most penetrating thinkers within the dis- 
ciplines of mathematics and philosophy, 
and one of the most provocative, not 
to say infuriating, outside them, Yet he 








has ventured only timidly and superfi- 
cially into the field of self-confession. 
Now 96, he is nearly fanatical in his 
public utterances, notably those con- 
cerning his anti-American position on 
the Viet Nam war, but he is not a driv- 
en author who boldly and_ recklessly 
storms the secret vaults of his own life. 
He is more a Sunday writer, coyly play- 
ing it safe, as he wistfully leafs through 
some of the mementos and letters stored 
in an attic trunk. 

The general air in this second vol- 
ume of his autobiography is one of 
diversion rather than dedication, the 
method more anecdotal than analytical; 
the result is a rather pleasurable belles- 
lettres excursion into nostalgia, not a 
profound exercise in self-revelation. 
Taken as such, it is rarely dull. In this 
book at least, written partly in 1931 
and picked up again after World War 
II, Russell is still a master prose stylist 
and an elegant wit, with a bitchy touch 
of the Wilde. 

Fellow Prisoners. Russell's chronolo- 
gy begins with his imprisonment for 
pacifism in England during World War 
I, a subject about which he is willing 
to jest: “My fellow prisoners seemed to 
me in no way morally inferior to the 
rest of the population, though they were 
on the whole slightly below the usual 
level of intelligence, as was shown by 
their having been caught.” It ends with 
his virtual banishment from American 
academia during World War Il, when 
C.C.N.Y. reneged on its commitment to 
him because of his reputed permissive 
attitudes about sex. This Russell finds 
no laughing matter: “The Government 
of New York City was virtually a sat- 
ellite of the Vatican. A typical 
American witch-hunt was __ instituted 
against me, and I became a_ taboo 
throughout the whole of the United 
States. . . . If I had appeared any- 
where in public, I should probably have 
been lynched by a Catholic mob, with 
the full approval of the police.” Some 
of his later blatantly anti-American 
views perhaps can be traced to that in- 
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RUSSELL & SON CONRAD (1940) 
Sadly, a Sunday writer. 
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It gives you at least 3,000 extra miles 


What do we mean by “tread-ier’’? 
Just this: The Round Tire—Atlas 
Plycron*—has a rugged overall con- 
struction that’s topped by a muscular 
tread made of tough, long-lasting rub- 
ber compounds. It has a unique tread, 
designed to put more rubber on the 


road, where you need it. And this Atlas 
Plycron tread is backed by all the 
strength of four full plies. 

Road tests against complete sets of 
tires for new 1968 cars again proved 
that the Atlas Plycron is “mile-ier,” 
too. It will give you at least 3,000 more 


miles than tires that come on most 
new cars. Do we test Atlas Plycron 
tires for safety? You bet. Fifty-four 
different ways. You can’t buy a more 
reliable tire. 

Get Atlas Plycron tires and start 
thousands of miles ahead! 


ATLAS 


ONSCOVER AMERICA 


GEST BY CAR 


PIRADE Manns * 
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cident, emotionally if not logically 

But Russell refuses to develop themes, 
instead skates surfaces. The ending of 
his celebrated affair with Lady Ottoline 
Morrell, for example, glides without dis- 
tinct definition into his tempestuous life 
with Lady Constance Malleson. Writes 
Russell: “I want personal love to be 
like a beacon fire lighting up the dark- 
ness, not a timid refuge from the cold 
as it is very often . . . Oh, I am hap- 
py, happy, happy.”’ He passes with equal 
vagueness from his second marriage to 
Dora Black and the first joys of pa 
ternity at the age of 49 through the 
divorce and into his third marriage to 
Patricia Spence when he was 64. 

Disillusionment. Russell is more open 
and precise about his geographical trav- 
els than he is about his personal tra- 
vails. He devotes much space to his 
trips to post-revolutionary Russia in 
1920 and his disillusionment there 
“Cruelty, poverty, suspicion, persecu- 
tion, formed the very air we breathed 

. I felt that everything that I valued 
in human life was being destroyed in 
the interests of a glib and narrow phi- 
losophy.” Of his stay in prerevolution- 
ary China in 1920-21, he writes: “It 
must be said that bad government seems 
somewhat less disastrous in China than 
it would be in a European nation, but 
this is perhaps a superficial impression 
which time may correct.” 

rhere are great stretches, also, of cor- 
respondence that seems so haphazardly 
selected and placed that a reader some- 
times seems to be looking over mail 
piled up during a vacation—mixed tn 
with announcements for sales long past 
At other times the effect is one of pro 
tective padding: there are only 113 
pages of text, compared with 270 pages 
of correspondence 

Passionate Madness. Perhaps Russell, 
for all of his years in the public eye, 
was and is too shy to sit still and be re 
vealed—even before himself. A_ better 
sense of his essential qualities emerges 
from a reading of A History of West- 
ern Philosophy than from this self-por- 
trait. In fact, the most pertinent com- 
ments and judgment about Russell him 
self come in the observations and stric- 
tures of others. For example, his brother 
Frank wrote to him back in 1916: 
“What the world wants of first-class in- 
tellects like yours is not action—for 
which the ordinary politician or dem- 
agogue is good enough—but thought, a 
much more rare quality.” Good advice, 
but in political matters, at least, Lord 
Russell’s thought has not always served 
him very well. 


Death of the Optimist 


DARK AS THE GRAVE WHEREIN MY 
FRIEND IS LAID by Malcolm Lowry. 255 
pages. New American Library. $5.95 


Malcolm Lowry suffered the agonies 
of a man who combined Proustian am- 
bitions with a writer's block. He con- 
ceived of an organic body of work to 
be called The Voyage That Never Ends, 
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the scenes of industry. 











































We think that our Research De- 
partment does such a detailed on- 
the-scene job of investigating and 
reporting on current investment > & 4 Wy \ 
opportunities, that you'll think B. \ HI “a & C QO. 
you’ve been behind the scenes of INCORPORATED 

industry yourself. : 


Our analysts travel far and often— 
gaining first-hand insight into in- 
dustries new and old, companies 
large and small, opportunities im- 
mediate and long-range. We have 
experts in every major area of in- 
dustry— from aerospace to ocean- 
ography, light metals to heavy 
machinery. 


The single purpose of all our search 
and research is to help you make 
wiser investment decisions. That’s 
why the findings of our 100-man 
research staff are available to you 
on a daily basis. So come into any 
Bache office soon... and let us 
help you get behind the scenes of 
industry. 





BACHE & Co. 


Members: All Leading Exchanges * Founded 1879 
36 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 10005 
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Co. has moved up to Red Carpet 
Service—a move designed to im- 
of having a van for all seasons, Narrod has joined American Red Ball 
Transit Co. The introduction of Narrod’s customized ‘‘Exec-O-Van” 
for the executive transfer. Even at the peak of the moving season, 
Narrod’s dispatchers (who have more compassion than do computers) 
impossible is merely routine—let Narrod take the uncertainty out 

of your move. All this and Packettes too—to add the 

the ultimate in “disappointment-proof” service, call, 

call for Narrod Red Ball. 

the Yellow Pages 
Area code 
a 


The Kenneth Narrod Moving move 
prove your move. To be assured 
service into the Red Ball fleet assures “disappointment-proof” moving 
can tailor-make a schedule to your most exacting moving needs. The 
skillful woman’s touch to perfection in packing. For 
We're listed in 7 Red Ball 
Offices in Chicago, Waukegan, Franklin Park, Highland Park, North Chicago 





| at the heart of which would rest his 


one masterpiece, Under the Volcano 
(1947). That novel—perhaps the only 
story of an alcoholic ever to succeed at 
the level of tragedy rather than self-pity 
—revealed in Lowry a dark, obsessive 
genius that kept struggling for light. It 
never shone fully in his two other nov- 
els (Ultramarine, Lunar Caustic), his 
poems, or in the short stories (Hear Us 
O Lord Heaven Thy Dwelling 
Place) that up to now have constituted 
the slim remainder of Lowry’s pub- 
lished work 

In 1957, Lowry died in England at 
47 after one of his legendary drinking 
bouts. The coroner's euphemism—“mis- 
adventure’—seemed curiously apt. Yet 


from 


Lowry’s struggle with his demons (in 
cluding a suicide attempt in 1946) had 





£1 
LOWRY IN CANADA (1951 
Making up life as he went along. 


been more productive than was gen- 
erally known, Among three unfinished 
novels, six or seven unpublished stories 
and hundreds of poems, he left 705 
pages of typescript, which Lowry’s sec- 
ond wife, Margerie Bonner Lowry, and 
Editor Douglas Day have now wrestled 
into book form 

Tormented Transit. Typically, it all 
started with notes that Lowry, an in- 
veterate journal keeper, took during a 
trip to Mexico in late 1945 and early 
1946. “By God, we have a novel here!” 
Lowry cried on first rereading them. Ed- 
itor Day more accurately describes Dark 
as the Grave Wherein My Friend Is 
Laid as “a notebook on its way to be- 
coming a novel.” Yet this fragmented, 
compulsively self-centered, brilliant half 
book does not at all misrepresent its au- 
thor. For Lowry was less a_ novelist 
than, in Day’s words, “a diarist, com- 
pulsive notetaker, poet manqué, alco- 
holic, philosophizing rambler.” Writing 
for him was a mysterious journey that 
never quite reached its destination. Both 
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5.6 SS % with % 


5-year “Daily Interest” Savings Bonds from 
Central National Bank at LaSalle and Monroe. 


Any questions? 


How can | earn 5.68%? 
I thought 5% was tops 
with bank safety. 


By daily compounding of your interest 
over a 5-year period. It’s simple and profit- 
able arithmetic—5°* compounded daily 
earns 5.13 in one year. And by letting 
your interest continue to work at the same 
rate for 5 years, you can earn an average 
annual rate of return of 5.68‘. on your 
riginal investment. 


What’s new about it? 


The combination of daily compound- 
ing. 5 years assured return and a large 
loop bank, offers something new to 


Chicago savers. 


What if interest rates 
drop? 

It doesn’t make any difference. Your 
Central National “Daily Interest” Savings 
Bond goes on for 5 full years—and your 
5.68'« is there! 


What if I want my 
money before the five 
years are up? 

You can redeem your Central National 
“Daily Interest” Savings Bonds on any 3- 
month anniversary date by giving 90-days 
written notice. And you get every penny of 
interest accumulated to redemption date— 
including the full effect of daily compound- 

_ ing. No charges—no reduction in interest, 
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My regular savings 
account is insured. 
What about your bonds? 


Central National's “Daily Interest” 
Savings Bonds are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation (up to 
$15,000)—just like any savings account. 


Is this Central National’s 
only savings plan? 

Our new Central National “Daily 
Interest” Savings Bond locks in today’s 
high rates for the long term saver. Of 
course, we also have regular 4°¢ passbook 
savings accounts, compounded quarterly, 
and six and twelve month 5‘¢ savings 
certificates. 


How much-or little- 
can | invest? 


Central National's “Daily Interest” 
Savings Bonds are available from $2,000 
to $100,000—in multiples of $500, 


How do I get these 
“Daily Interest” 
Savings Bonds? 


You can order them by mail, using the 
coupon. Or you can get them in minutes 
here at La Salle and Monroe (use our free 
parking lot at Franklin and Monroe), 
Either way, your money will immediately 
start earning an average of 5.68%o per 
year, if kept until maturity. 


Savings Bond Dept. ‘'M-137 
Central National Bank in Chicago 
120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 
Here is my check for $ 
(to the order of “Central National Bank in Chicago”) 
Please send me the following “Daily 
Interest” Savings Bonds: 
(Am't of 
each Bond) 
($2,000 and up in multiples of $500) 





Name 





City 
State 
Zip 


Social Security 
Number 





Bonds to be registered in name of 
(if different from purchaser) 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Signature of Purchaser 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(Savings insured up to $15,000) 
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Growth rate of 
“Daily Interest” Savings Bonds 


Redemption Value of 


When held $2,000 Bond $10,000 Bond 
12 months $2,102.54 $10,512.70 
24 months 2,210.34 11,051.70 
36 months 2,323.66 11,618.30 
48 months 2,442.78 12,213.90 
60 months | 2,568.02 12,840.10 


© 1968 Central National Bank in Chicago 
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White Collar provides temporary girls who fill a need, not just 
a space. No matter what the job, every girl is guaranteed to 
succeed or you pay nothing. Now, isn’t that just what you need? 


White Collar Girls of America, Inc. 
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as an artist and as a man, he lived in tor 
mented transit 

Dark as the Grave is the story of a 
Dantean pilgrimage into the inferno of 
the past with Lowry transparently dis- 
guised as Sigbj@rn Wilderness, a hard- 
drinking and “monumentally unsuccess 
ful” novelist. A man given to “making 
up his life as he goes along,” Wilder 
ness is not sure whether his journey is 
in search of salvation or some ultimate 
bonfire of damnation 

Does he go to with old 
sources of life or to seek out a familiar 
place to die? The risk is written on 
every page, beginning with an astonish 
ing, tumbling opening sentence of 198 
words (“ the moving shadow of the 
plane below them, the eternal moving 
At first, Wilderness seems 
like a man going to be buried rather 
than resurrected. The news catches up 
with him that his latest novel, The Val 
ley of the Shadow of Death (Lowry’s 
title for Under the 
has been turned down by his British 
publisher. After that disappointment, 
he takes to full-scale drinking, surround 
ed by an unending hangover and canti- 
na jukeboxes blaring /'m Dreaming of 
a White Christmas 

Even Match. Beset by a whole cho- 
reography of fears (“Every man his 
Laocoén”), hardly 
Wilderness half holds himself 
The final ob 


reconnect 


cross ) 


original Volcano), 


own able to leave 
his room 
together by one purpose 
jective of his Mexican pilgrimage ts to 
see an old friend named Juan Fer 
nando Martinez, fellow drinker and phi- 
mirrors like 
life-death 
war in Wilderness, The ending is both 
pat and heartfelt. When Wilderness dis 


Fernando had 


losopher who some 


doomed twin the forces at 


covers that Juan died 
six years before, he is redeemed into a 
kind of rebirth, and the novel fades on 
wheat ficlds ripening 

“I wouldn't have thought that 
daemon specialized in happy endings,” 
Wilderness’ wife Primrose remarks. Yet 


that is exactly what Lowry has written, 


vour 


with desperate passion, despite the fact 
“rather a second 


Lowry 


that he considered it 
rate ambition to be an optimist.’ 
could no more round off his hope than 
his book. But at a time when the fash 
novel is basic black—when 
despair has gone slick—Dark as the 
Grave Wherein My Friend 1s Laid once 
again gives the struggle between good 
and evil the dignity of an even match, 
and the excitement of a metaphysical 
cliffhanger 


Melancholia, U.S.A. 


TOWARDS BETHLEHEM by 
Straus & 


ion for the 


SLOUCHING 


Joan Didion. 238 pages. Farrar 


Most good journalists sooner or later 
find a beat that pleases them above all 
others. Joan Didion’s territory is a bleak 
and joyless neverland 
where between Despond and Nostalgia 
Under her melancholy eye, even the 
most familiar people and places take 


located some 
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They wage it in their spare time— 
an active, vigorous campaign 
against illiteracy, delinquency, 
and loneliness. 

In their spare time, because 
they're full-time students at North 
Park College in Chicago. They work 
hard at their studies. They want 
to be able to share as much of their 
own experience as they can with the 
young people who have come to 
depend upon them. 

Through the college’s 
neighborhood tutorial and athletic 
programs, hundreds of North Park 
men and women are embrac ing the 
challenge of filling a city’s 
empty heart. 
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Protest 


Demonstration 


Do-gooders? They hope so. In their 
own way, they’re trying to help. 
Christian in its values and 
commitments, the college welcomes 
students of all faiths—or of none at 
all. And while many graduates, like 
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Congo missionary Dr. Paul Carlson, 
go directly into community service 
through medicine, education, 
nursing, social work or the ministry, 
North Park’s fully accredited four- 
year liberal arts program offers a 
well-rounded college life. 

In their extra-curricular 
“protests,” North Park students find 
a positive way of fulfilling their own 
personal destiny. Whatever vocation 
they choose, the richness of this 
avocation for community service 
persists. 

If you would like to find out 
more about the North Park way of 
life or contribute to it, write Dr. Karl 
A. Olsson, President, at the college. 


North Park College 


Foster and Kedzie Avenues 
coeeets Illinois 6062: 
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on an air of tragedy. Things seem to 
be falling apart, and the atmosphere is 
mournfully laden with unrealized 
dreams and memories of lost innocence 

Journalist Didion, 33, a former Vogue 
editor and now a Saturday Evening 
Post columnist, wrote these 20 essays 
and articles for a variety of magazines 
between 1961 and 1967. Most of the 
subject matter is conventional, perhaps 
even overworked, Yet it approaches art, 
not merely because Author Didion has 
an unforgetting reporter's ear, nor sim 
ply because she can hit human va 
garies with the quick, poisonous aim of 
an aroused rattlesnake 

What most captivates the reader is 
the fascination of discovering how her 
brittle sensibilities and flamboyant neu- 
roses react to events. Her meticulous 








DIDION WITH L.A. HIPPIES 
Happiest twixt Despond and Nostalgia 


eyewitness account of the scruffy San 
Francisco hippie subculture becomes all 
the more engrossing for the mingled 
feelings of anger, pain and horror that 
the entire experience caused her. Miss 
Didion suffers constantly, but compel 
lingly and magically, With testiness, she 
reports on the vulgarity of Las Vegas 
weddings. With sad humor, she tells of 
a visit to Joan Baez's Institute for the 
Study of Nonviolence. With annoyance, 
she relates the legends surrounding 
Howard Hughes. With nostalgia, she de 
scribes a visit with John Wayne: how, 
as a round-eyed California schoolgirl, 
she yearned for some young man to 
promise, as Wayne had promised a her- 
oine in a movie, to build her a home 
“at the bend in the river where the cot- 
tonwoods grow.” 

Many young men (and older ones 
too) reading her sentimental, compas 
sionate and appealing passages would 
be willing to do just that 
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The top part of this column with the 
fancy scroll-work is what architects call 
a ‘‘capital.’’ 

Today, in buildings, this kind of capital 
is out. 

But the kind of capital it takes to build 
buildings is in. 

And we have some helpful ideas about 
obtaining it 

For example, take the giant, new Eden 
Green housing complex on the South 
Side. There, we are providing nearly 6 mil- 


SS 


lion dollars of interim financing to help 
a worthy project get under\ way. 

Housing project or just a new garage 
for your home, we can help you pay for it. 

So drop in. Or phone (312) 621-5000, 
me one of our capital ideas 

The Idea Bank. 

We serve thousands of people... but 

we serve them one at a time. 


American bye Salen Bank 


a Leoerem We ton 6069 


A capital idea. 
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She'll fight 
o the end 
for Maple Walnut. 
















And she may have to. 

Because there’s a new breed of social critic around today who 
thinks that it is wasteful to have so many different brands of the 
very same product on the market. 

Chances are, they'd think that Howard Johnson's 28 flavors 
of ice cream is about 20 flavors too many. 

And that’s a clear threat to Maple Walnut. 

Because, if the government responded to these critics, there 
would be fewer brands of many products on the store shelves. And 
your free choice would be a little less free. 


But, restricting competition isn’t the way this country got 


prosperous. 
Competition has been the spur that has produced the endless 
innovations that have created jobs and entire industries . . . made 


life easier to live. More enjoyable. More rewarding. 

Without competition, there’s no point to making things bet- 
ter at lower prices . . . putting cold cream in soap, color in bath 
towels, frozen juices in cans or walnuts in ice cream. 

You know—maybe the critics are inventing a new kind of ice 
cream salesman. The Bad Humor Man. 
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Ever tried to make a straight stop on a wet street? 
Then you know where Ford Motor Company 
got the idea for Floating Caliper Disc Brakes. 
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All Ford Motor Company 1 brakes are water resistant. Swerve Floating 
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r action means fewer moving parts. And that, in 











resistant. Fade resistant P use they are all power disc brakes turn, mean r wear. Not to mention a faster, truer stop 
And only Ford Motor Company offers them on every car they Which is w 1 caliper disc brakes won the Motor Trend 
make! Good idea? Sure But Ford engineers made it even better Magazine ac sory-of- a year award. Seems the experts think it’s a 
With the floating caliper. A Ford Motor Company exclusive. _ better idea, te And th at's something to think about next time it rains. 
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3 The end 


ofa 
_ long road. 





